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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO.* 


Tue times are troublous,—not devoid 
of agitation and peril, and ominous 
of greater trouble yet to come. All 
over Europe, the long peace is broken, 
and the fountains of the great deep are 
opening up. ‘To those who see clearly, 
the heads of two or three chief perils 
are already visible above the agitated 
waters, menacing the welfare of our 
State, both from without and from with- 
in. The country feels instinctively 
that we are on the brink of important 
events, and probably also of changes in 
our foreign and domestic policy, which, 
for good or for evil, will give a new 
aspect to the Empire. For ourselves, 
we have no forebodings as to the issue. 
At home, if we lose in some respects by 
impending changes, we shall gain—and 
we believe gain more—in others. And 
abroad, if our influence on the Conti- 
nent experience a rude shock a year 
or two hence, it will only serve to 
throw us into closer union with our 
true allies,—the free-born Anglo-Saxon 
Powers of the sea. ‘There is never a 
grand contest without great vicissi- 
tudes; but we know enough of the 
history of the British nation to have 
faith in its future, and to feel convinced 
that once the crisis comes, and our 
somnolent people gather up their 
strength to meet it, Old England will 
again weather the storm, and, despite 
the forebodings of the late Premier, 
ride through the troubled seas into a 
haven of new prosperity. 

History is the great Mentor. ‘ What 
is nearest,” said Dr. Johnson, ‘touches 
us most.” A tiny leaf at hand appears 
as big asa hill at a distance ; and amidst 
the anxieties of the present, we are 


ever apt to take an erroneous view of 
the proportions and character of the 
events which are whirling about us. To 
appearance, there is little plan or con- 
nexion in them: they come few know 
whence, and seem to throng about us in 
a chance-medley, like the wild dance 
of leaves in the October gale. Buta 
grand sequence and sympathy pervade 
them all. The events of each age have 
a family-likeness, and a common pa- 
rentage in the past. If you would see 
what they really are, whence they come, 
and whither they are tending, Get up 
higher ; leave the level of your own 
times, and from the heights of History 
look down. As the traveller on the 
lofty summit of frozen Jura or burning 
Etna, sees every object in the lower 
world in its true proportions, has every 
feature of the scene in view at once, 
and can follow each winding of road 
and river, and track them to their 
goal, — so does History, well read, lift 
us up as to some calm pinnacle of the 
upper air, where the joint light of 
Reason and the Past reveals to us the 
Future. Let us appeal, then, from the 
misgivings and trepidations of the hour 
to the voice of history; and from the 
story of past troubles draw a lesson of 
present comfort and reassurance. 
Twenty-five years ago! Any on 

who was old enough to be a think- 
ing man then, must remember how 
grave were the times. For fifteen years 
before, the whole country had been 
suffering. With the exception of a few 
prosperous gleams, which could almost 
be reckoned by months, the times had 
been gloomy, and the people murmur- 
ing. Complaints and petitions to Par- 
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liament for redress were unceasing ; 
and now in one part of the kingdom, 
now in another—now in the towns, now 
in the country, and sometimes in both 
simultaneously—riots, strikes, and de- 
vastation took place. ‘The whole land 
was in a grumble, as if the spirit of the 
earthquake were moving underneath. 
Perhaps the misery of those times is 
more inexplicable than that of any 
other portion of our history. It ex- 
tended to the farmer and manufacturer, 
to landlord and labourer alike. In 
fifteen years after Waterloo, eighteen 
millions of taxes were struck off,—and 
yet misery co-existed with this un- 
paralleled reduction. ‘The universal 
phenomenon was, that wages and prices 
were falling, and that credit (that very 
life of a community,*without which en- 
terprise collapses, and industry stands 
still) fluctuated and was shaken — 
symptoms that the country had been 
overbled by the Currency Restriction 
Acts, and that the circulation did not 
flow steadily or in sufficient abundance. 
This main cause of the malady, how- 
ever, was too subtile and recondite in 
its nature to be generally perceived or 
understood ; and the consequence was, 
that all classes, suffering and groping 
blindly for a cure, came at length to 
attribute the national malady to politi- 
cal causes, and to seek a remedy in or- 
ganic changes of the Constitution. The 
Constitution did need altering,—the 
people were ready to try anything in 
the search for deliverance from evil,— 
the Whig agitators roused the passions 
by inflammatory appeals and delusive 
hopes,—and at length the flood of re- 
volutionary excitement rose so high, 
that everything seemed giving way be- 
fore it ; and an ignorantly-constructed 
Reform Bill, which proved much more 
democratic than its authors intended, 
was carried amidst a saturnalia of riot- 
ing and political agitation, such as was 
unknown at the opening of the French 
Revolution of 1789. 

The period embraced in the first 
half of the new volume of Sir A. Ali- 
son’s history, is the decade of years 
which preceded the passing of the Re- 
form Bill in 1832. That event was 
the culminating result of a long series 
of preceding causes, the study of which, 
in his impartial pages, is suggestive of 
considerations of no little importance 
at the present time. ‘The second half 
of the volume gives the history of con- 
tinental Europe during the first two 


years of the reign of Louis Philippe, 
comprising as its most important events 
the revolt of Belgium and the Polish 
Insurrection and war of 183]. Asa 
necessary consequence, the principles 
wedded to these events and epoch — 
namely, those connected with reform 
and the currency, with foreign inter- 
vention and the balance of power in 
Europe—are the themes whose discus- 
sion forms the salt of the volume and 
the moral of the narrative. In reality, 
these themes are as interesting at the 
present day as they were a quarter of 
a century ago. He reads the times 
wrongly who imagines that the first 
two of them are not destined soon to 
become the subject of fresh discussion 
in the legislature ; and as for questions 
connected with foreign policy and war, 
are we not already in the thick of 
them ? 

Let us give a brief glance to the 
leading features of the epoch treated 
of in this volume. Ireland was the 
weak part of the kingdom, and there 
the general distress took earliest and 
deepest root. The picture given of 
the peasantry (that is to say, the 
mass of the people) of that country, by 
Mr. North, an Irish barrister of ability, 
in 1824, though probably suggested a 
little for the sake of epigrammatic ex- 
pression, tells a tale of long-standing 
wretchedness. ‘* In Ireland,” said he, 
‘* the people have for a series of years 
suffered every variety of misery; they 
have proceeded from one affliction to 
another. Each season brought its pe- 
culiar horror. In one it was famine; 
in the next it was fever; in the third 
it was murder. These sad events 
seemed to form a perpetual cycle, the 
parts of which were of regular and 
mournful recurrence. . . Placed 
at the very bottom of the scale of hu- 
man beings, the Irish peasant never 
looked upwards. He was excited by 
no emulation — inspired by no hope. 
He remained fixed on the spot where 
he first drew breath, without the wish, 
and still more without the power, of 
motion. He saw himself surrounded 
by men of a religion different from his 
own, whose interests were at variance 
with his, and whose chief or sole busi- 
ness he supposed to be, by the force of 
the sword and of the law, to keep him 
— He saw in the violation of the 

aw no culpability; in its chastise. 
ment no retribution. His courage was 
converted into ferocity, his intelli- 
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gence into fraud; and at last the pea- 
sant was lost in the murderer and in- 
cendiary.” 

Poor Ireland! she was badly off in 
those times; she had neither fair play 
nor wise treatment. There were no 
manufactures and little means of em- 
ployment in the country, and there 
was a redundant population. ‘ The 
ordinary rate of wages,” said O’Con- 
nell, **is fourpence a-day ; and during 
the distress of 1822, the peasantry 
were glad to work for twopence a-day.” 
The landlords (for the most part 
English noblemen who had been in- 
feft in the forfeited estates) were 
absentees ; and the rents, wrung in 
driblets from the cotters, were spent 
abroad. It was as if the dews which 
rose nightly from the Emerald Isle, 
from its hills and plains, its lakes and 
rivers, the skies sent not back,—drain. 
ing the land of its juices, to pour them 
in beneficent showers on some more 
favoured spot. ‘There is no means 


of employment for an Irish peasant,” 
said Mr. Nimmo, in 1823, “nor any 
certainty of his having the means of 
existence for a single year, but by get- 
ting possession of a portion of land on 
which he can plant potatoes.” 


No 
encouragement was given to reclaim 
or pasture the fertile wastes ; and con- 
sequently, as population increased, the 
competition for the plots of ground 
became tremendous, and the rents rose 
far above the value of the land. Ex- 
cessive poverty is always reckless and 
prolific. The cotters bred as fast, and 
with as little regard to the future, as 
the lower animals; and as marriage- 
fees constituted a large portion of 
the income of the priests, no effort 
to check these iniprovident alliances 
was made by those who had the 
requisite wisdom and influence. The 
only way a peasant could provide 
for his family was by subdividing his 
croft,—-a suicidal measure, which, for 
the sake of increasing the number of 
votes at their disposal, the landlords 
rather encouraged than otherwise ; but 
the effect of which was to reduce a 
large portion of the peasantry to the 
state of the Greek fool’s horse, when he 
boasted he had got it to live upon a 
straw a-day |! 

«©The competition for land,” reported 
Mr. Nimmo, in 1823, “has attained 
to something like the competition for 
provisions in a besieged town, or in a 
ship that is out at sea.” Of course, 
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when land was so scarce, any Saxon 
interloper was shot down as a public 
enemy. Moreover, the land was ge- 
nerally let by the proprietor to large 
tenants, or middlemen, who sub-let it 
after through several gradations of 
sub-tenants, down to the actual culti- 
vators ; and as the crop and stocking 
of each of these could be distrained for 
the arrears of any superior tenant, the 
unfortunate peasant was ever liable for 
others’ debts, and the growth of agri- 
cultural capital was rendered wholly 
impossible. Add yet again to the bur- 
dens of the peasantry, that they had 
to support two ecclesiastical establish- 
ments — one voluntary, the other on 
compulsion. It was like the attempt to 
wring water from a pumice-stone. The 
peasants bid against each other for the 
land, until they offered more than its 
entire value to the Jandlord alone — 
leaving the chapter of accidents to pro- 
vide for the parson, armed with the 
power of distraining, and the priest 
wielding the thunders of excommuni- 
cation. So that, between landlord, 
priest, and parson, as well as their own 
improvidence, the Irish were then ill 
off to an extent which, in this year of 
grace 1855, we should deem incredible. 
Although there were no poor-rates, the 
sum yearly raised for the destitute 
amounted to £2,250,000 — equal to 
half the public revenue, double the 
tithes, and a fourth of the land-rent of 
Ireland, and about four times heavier in 
proportion than the poor-rate of Eng- 
land at its highest amount. This cess 
(which was not paid by the absentee 
proprietors) weighed heavily upon the 
well-doing portion of the community, 
without doing more than barely keep- 
ing alive the crowds of paupers who 
overspread the country. 

To a people thus living on the brink 
of starvation, the fall of prices and 
paralysis of enterprise produced by the 
contractions of the currency in 1819 
and 1826, brought utter misery. ‘* In 
the town of Kilkee, in the county of 
Clare,” said Mr. Nimmo, ‘“ when I 
was passing through it in the time of 
the distress in 1822, the people were 
in a group on the side of the pound, 
receiving meal in the way of charity, 
and at the same time the pound was 
full of [their distrained] cattle. Of 
course the milk of these cattle would 
have been worth something if it could 
have been obtained, but no one could 
buy it.” No one could buy, —there 
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was the hitch. Money had been ren- 
dered so scarce, that buying and selling 
in those poor districts was almost at a 
stand-still. ‘I have known a cow 
sold for a few shillings,” said Mr. 
Nimmo; ‘nobody would buy, and 
the driver bought it himself.” It was 
not, to use Dr. Johnson’s phrase, ‘‘ that 
cows were plenty, but that money was 
searce ’°—almost vanished, in fact. 
Distress is the great revolutionist. 
Ignorant and excitable, the Irish pea- 
santry did what probably much wiser 
and calmer folks in their place would 
have done, — they gave way to vio- 
lence and outrage against the exac- 
tions of a Church which they ab- 
horred, and landlords who to their 
other faults added that of being aliens 
alike in race and religion. Then arose 
the Ribbon Lodges —then arose also 
O'Connell. The political chiefs, backed 
by the priests, turned the agitationintoa 
political channel. Catholic Emancipa- 
tion was carried. The passing of this 
just measure might have quieted the 
agitation, had this been simply of a 
political character ; but the agitation 
proceeded from general distress, which 
political concessions could do nothing 
to alleviate, and so the outrages and 
discontent went on. The Reform Bill 
was likewise carried, without the least 
effect in quieting Ireland. The priests 
and agitators were worse than ever, 
and now banded the whole people to- 
gether in resistance to tithes. The 
Tithe Composition system (first, though 
feebly, commenced in 1823) did much 
to remove occasion for strife ; but still 
the state of smothered rebellion conti- 
nued. The Repeal of the Union was 
the next aim of the agitators; and 
the mad cry of “ Ireland for the Irish” 
soon after began to be heard. By 
this time it was evident the agitators 
had quite overshot the mark, and were 
advocating measures which would only 
have sunk Ireland into deeper wretch- 
edness. Emigration for the pauper 
Irish at the expense of the State had 
been scouted by the legislature as a 
folly. Man had exhausted himself. 
Providence now stepped in to do the 
requisite work,—and, as usual, did it 
sternly and effectively. A famine of 
the thirteenth came in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, and the pau- 
per myriads of Ireland died off like 
rotten sheep. A thinning was wanted, 
and it came with a vengeance. The 
abolition of the corn-laws fell with 
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double weight upon Ireland, a country 
whose chief produce was agricultural ; 
and from the doubly-devastated land a 
stream of emigration rushed forth, 
which, together with the famine, took 
nearly a-fourth part from the numbers 
of the population. The Incumbered 
Estates’ Act—a just measure, but one 
as despotic as ever issued from Czar 
or Emperor—did the rest. It cleared 
the country of insolvent landlords,, as 
the famine and emigration had cleared 
it of a redundant population; and in- 
stead of men who retained the privi- 
lege, without discharging the duties, of 
property, it brought in Anglo-Saxon 
wealth and enterprise,—accompanied, 
we trust, by a kinder and wiser spirit 
on the part of the landlords towards a 
peasantry who need much guidance 
and no little forbearance. The Ireland 
of to-day is the antipodes of what it 
was twenty-five years ago. Rebellion 
is snuffed out ;—for distress, that root 
of all evil, is removed. ‘There will 
still be heartburnings as long as the par- 
son is paid by the State, and the priest 
by the people. But what fact can be more 
gratifying to a patriot, or more indi- 
eative of Ireland's prosperity, than that 
the country which once needed the pre- 
sence of forty thousand British bayonets 
to keep down rebellion, is now, in this 
hour of national crisis, tranquil under 
the guardianship of its own police! 
Emigration, which proved the relief 
of Ireland, was a remedy proposed as 
early as 1826 ; but it was scouted out 
of the House of Commons at the bid- 
ding of Mr. M‘Culloch, and the class 
of so-called ‘political economists,” 
who in their short century of existence 
have atleast committed as many egre- 
gious blunders as they have discovered 
truths. ‘‘Give the poor man £20,” 
said Mr. Hume, * and he will establish 
himself as well in Ireland as anywhere 
else.” The idea was as absurd as to 
propose to treat an unthinned and 
over- crowded plantation by putting 
manure at the roots of the feeble trees. 
Manure to a tree that hus room to ex- 
pand, and a small sum of money to a 
man who has scope to push his way in 
the world, will do wonders ; but £20 
to an Irish cotter in those times of 
over-population and complete want of 
employment, would have been money 
thrown away,—keeping the recipient 
hardly for a year; before the expiry 
of which time Paddy, if not previously 
in possession of them, would certainly 
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have provided himself with a wife and 
child to add to the perplexities of him- 
self and country. When the famine 
of 1847 at length brought the mise- 
ries of Ireland to a crisis, Parliament 
showed the utter incapacity of its lead- 
ers to deal with a national crisis. Sums 
which might have benefited Ireland 
for ages, if expended by statesmen 
worthy of the name, were disbursed so 
foolishly as to leave not a trace of the 
generous gift on the face of Ireland a 
year after. Emigration, also, was still 
as little understood as it was in 1826; 
and Parliament stood by helplessly 
witnessing the yearly exodus of hun- 
dreds of thousands of the population. 
We need not point out the advantage 
it would have been for us to have di- 
rected the main-stream of that migra- 
tion to our own colonies, rather than to 
have left it to seek as its nearest port the 
United States,—seeing that the inhabi- 
tants of our colonies are found to con- 
sume, per head, about four times as much 
of our goods as the people of the Union. 
A State system of emigration would 
have done this; and it would likewise 
have achieved the still more important 
end of drafting away from Ireland all 
its pauper population, by making these 
the exclusive recipients of its gratis 
aid ; instead of which it was, as a matter 
of eourse, those who had the money 
that went away, and those who had not 
that remained. 

Sir Archibald Alison has the fol- 
lowing excellent remarks upon this 
subject; and the views which he here 
expresses are no after-thought, but 
have been entertained and discussed 
by him nearly twenty years ago:— 


“ Admitting that the strength of a State 
is at all times to be measured by its num- 
bers, coupled with their well-being, what is to 
be said of the condition of a country which 
is overrun with paupers, who cannot by pos- 
sibility find a subsistence, and must, in one 
way or other, fall as a burden on the more pros- 
perous classes of the community ? Emigra- 
tion, when they have it in their power, is, in 
such circumstances, their only resource ; and 
if it is left to the unaided efforts of the work- 
ing classes, what is to be expected, but that 
the better-conditioned of these classes will go 
off, and leave the destitute and paupers be- 
hind? Thus the holders of small capital, 
whether in town or country, the little farmers, 
the small shopkeepers, the workmen who 
have amassed ten or fifteen pounds—in other 
words, the employers of labour—disappear, 
and none are left but the rich, who will not, 
and the poor, who cannot, emigrate. No 
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state of things can be imagined more calami- 
tous ; and it only becomes the more so when 
measures are in progress through the Leyisla- 
ture calculated to diminish the price of com- 
modities, and consequently lessen the remune- 
ration of industry, and passions afloat among 
the people which lead them to long passion- 
ately for a general, and, it is to be feared, 
unattainable felicity. 

“The common sophism, that it is useless 
to send the poor abroad, because their place 
will soon be supplied by others from the im- 
pulse given to population at home, admits of 
a short and decisive answer. It takes a week 
to send a poor man abroad; it takes twenty 
years to supply his place. In the interval be- 
tween the two, the supply of the labour- 
market is lessened, and the pressure on the 
working classes diminished. Even, there- 
fore, if every one sent abroad caused the pro- 
duction of one at home who would not other- 
wise have come into the world, there is a 
great gain: the supply is kept twenty years 
behind the demand occasioned by the remo- 
val. But the truth is, that the emigration 
of the poor, so far from occasioning their re- 
production, has a tendency to check it. It 
is among the utterly destitute that the prin- 
ciple of population always acts with most 
force, because they are wholly uninfluenced 
by the reason and artificial wants which in 
more comfortable circumstances restrain it. 
This has now been decisively demonstrated. 
Since the great emigration from Ireland be- 
gan, in 1847, the population, so far from 
having increased, has declined above 
2,000,000 ; the cotters have got better clothes, 
better beds, more comforts, higher wages, 
but not more children,” 


Let us turn now to England. 
The fundamental cause of the Re- 
form Bill was the growth of a new class 
in the community, the rise of a new 
power in the State. ‘The ruling power 
in all countries is originally (except 
where sacerdotal power prevails) the 
landed interest; and in the earliest 
times of a nation no other exists. All 
subsist on the products of the soil; 
then a few traders, dawning into exis- 
tence, begin to traverse the country, 
chiefly with the view of supplying the 
wants of the chieftains and feudal 
courts. As the rural society grows 
richer, and its members more enter- 
prising, trade increases with other 
countries, and manufactures develop 
themselves at home. Instead of each 
family manufacturing for its own 
wants, a division of labour takes place, 
and goes on increasing until every 
class of articles, except those imported, 
has a class of operatives attached to it. 
These various trades, it will be ob. 
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served, are called into existence by 
that origo primalis, the landed interest. 
It is by wealth drawn from the land 
that its magnates become able to pur- 
chase the wines and velvets brought by 
merchants from other countries, and 
the woollens, arms, and furniture, ma- 
nufactured at home. And it was the 
increasing skill of our farmers which, 
by producing more food from the la- 
bour of a like number of men, allowed 
sections of the community to be 
drafted from the ranks of agriculture, 
to engage in trade and commerce. 
From age to age the skill and industry 
of our rural population went on in- 
creasing, until, at the close of the war, 
the labour of one-third of the people in 
the actual operations of the field nearly 
sufficed to produce food for the other 
two-thirds engaged in commerce and 
manufactures—(a considerable portion 
of these trades, however, such as smiths 
and farriers, bakers, and workers in 
iron and machinery, &c., being wholly 
dependent upon the rural population).* 
It was in the concluding part of last 
century that domestic manufactures be- 
gan to cease throughout the mass of 
the population,—the inventions of the 
steam-engine, power-loom, and spin- 
ning-jenny then causing the erection 
of large factories, with which it was 
useless for spinning-wheels or hand- 
looms to attempt to compete. The 
general enterprise and inventiveness of 
our nation, backed by the immense 
coal-deposits of the land, caused this 
and similar branches of industry to 
progress with extraordinary celerity ; 
and by 1830 the towns of Manchester 
and Birmingham had become vast fuci 
of this species of industry, while Glas- 
gow and Liverpool embraced large po- 
pulations chiefly dependent upon com- 
merce. For while manufactures had 
thus benefited by our inventiveness, 
our commerce had benefited in a not 
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less remarkable manner from the su- 
premacy of our fleets at sea during the 
war, when for nearly twenty years the 
main portion of the carrying trade of 
the world had been transacted by Bri- 
tish merchantmen. Moreover, even as 
commerce and manufactures arose from 
the success of our agriculture, so the 
three united gave birth to a fourth 
class in the community—namely, the 
Shopkeepers, who, producing nothing 
themselves, simply retailed the goods 
produced or brought into the country 
by others. And thus the landed in- 
terest, like Saturn of old, had brought 
into existence a succession of offspring 
nearly equal in power to itself, and 
which would not fail to take the first op- 
portunity of claiming equal privileges. 
Gathered into towns, quickened in 
wits, and prone to association, the 
trading and manufacturing classes pos- 
sess a greater power of combination 
than the agricultural, and, being given 
to clamor, generally exercise a much 
larger influence in the State than is 
due to their wealth and numbers. In 
consequence of their great increase 
since the old parliamentary constitution 
was framed, these classes were not pro- 
perly represented in the legislature ; 
and this it was which gave the greatest 
impetus to, as it formed the justest 
ground for reform. But other causes 
came into operation after the close of 
the war, which, by producing great ex- 
citement and discontent in the coun- 
try, prompted the people towards 
change, and induced the legislature to 
adopt greater innovations than they 
would have done in times of more quiet- 
ness and wisdom. The Tory party 
were split, owing to their leaders hav- 
ing acceded to the demand for Catho- 
lic Emancipation; while the Whigs 
thirsted for office, and prepared to ride 
back to power on the wild billows of 
the popular discontent and agitation. 





* Sir Francis Burdett, speaking in 1826, remarked —“ The great and striking proof of 
the prosperity of the country is comprised in the fact, that, with the small number of hands 
employed in agriculture, not exceeding a third of the whole, they raise enough to maintain 
themselves and all the rest in prosperity and abundance; for such, notwithstanding partial 
and passing visitations, is the general condition of the people of this country. The result of 
the labours of the agriculturist exhibits a spectacle not equalled in any country in the world, 
that a third of the inhabitants raise food for double their own numbers besides themselves— 
a state of things quite unexampled, and which is the real cause of our acknowledged supe- 
riority in commerce and manufactures, as well as in the power of capital, over any other 
nation . . The only reason why England has so large a body of manufacturers, the 
only reason why she is able to support them, is that her agriculturists produce, with so 


little labour, comparatively speaking, so much more than is needed for their own consump- 
tion.” 
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It was the national suffering that gave 
success to their projects. “It is a 
mistake to suppose,” says Sir A. Ali- 
son, ‘that political discontent, or an 
earnest desire for change, either social 
or religious, is ever excited among the 
people of this country by mere fickle- 
ness of disposition, or the arts of dema- 
gogues, how skilful in their vocation 
soever they may be. That-is some- 
times the case among a people ardent 
and changeable, like the French, who 
have been long excited by the changes 
of revolution, and among whom large 
parties have come to look for advance- 
ment by its success. But in a peace- 
able, industrious community, like that 
of Great Britain, intent on individual 
well-being and social amelioration, it is 
in general suffering that the foundation 
must be laid for the general desire for 
political change. Demagogues, when 
the feeling is once excited by this 
means, often inflame it, and determine 
the direction which it is to take, but 
they cannot callthe passion into being. 
All the popularity of the ery for cheap 
bread, and all the talents of Mr. Cob- 
den, would have failed in bringing 
about the repeal of the corn laws, had 
not five bad seasons in succession 
brought the reality and evils of dear 
bread home to every family; and all 
attempts to pacify Ireland while the 
prices of agricultural produce were un- 
remunerating, were as fruitless as all 
attempts to disturb it have been since 
the great emigration, and the opening 
of the huge banks of issue, by Provi- 
dence, in Californiaand Australia, have 
secured an adequate return for rural 
labour in the Emerald Isle.” It was 
distress which produced the demand 
for parliamentary reform twenty-five 
years ago, even as it has been the dis- 
asters of last winter's campaign which 
have originated the present growing 
movement in favour of Administrative 
Reform. 

In truth there was a great mise- 
ry in the land. By a plentiful issue 
of paper-money the nation had pros- 

ered during the war, even when, as 
in 1810, there was hardly a guinea 
in the country. Reversing the process 
when peace returned, the legislature 
caused the greater part of the bank. 
notes to be withdrawa, and the cur- 
rency again to depend upon gold. The 
first forerunner of the national distress 
was the over-trading in the last two 
years of the war of the export mer. 
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chants, who imagined that, after their 
long exclusion, the whole Continent 
would be thirsting for English goods, 
and likewise the South American con- 
tinent, then opened to our commerce 
by the revolt of the Spanish colonies ; 
but so greatly did they miscalculate, 
that English goods became a drug in 
these markets, and were to be bought 
cheaper at Buenos Ayres, and in the 
north of Europe, than they could be at 
home. Simultaneously with this over- 
trading came the opening of the Baltic 
ports, and the expected influx of grain 
from Poland produced a great fall in 
the price of grain in this country. 
These circumstances, followed by the 
very bad harvest of 1816, hurt credit, 
and of themselves caused bankers to be 
more chary in advancing money to the 
producing classes. But the close of 
the war brought a more alarming influ- 
ence into operation ; for by the Act of 
1797 the return to payments in gold 
was to be delayed “ until six months 
after the close of the war, and no 
longer.” Accordingly, no sooner was 


peace established than the banks began 
everywhere to contract their issues,— 
refusing further money-accommodation 
to their customers for fear of being 


called upon to meet their notes in 
gold. Every session for the three 
years after 1815 the question was dis- 
cussed in Parliament — thus keeping 
up the general uneasiness on the sub- 
ject. At length, in 1819, an Act was 
passed for a speedy return to a gold 
currency. The measure was singularly 
ill-timed. ‘At the moment,” says 
Alison, ‘‘ when the annual supplies of 
the precious metals had been reduced 
by the South American revolutions to 
a fourth of their former amount,—when 
the coin annually issued from the Bri- 
tish mint had in consequence sunk 
from £6,770,000 in 1817 to only 
£1,500,000, — when the drains of gold 
on the bank, to meet the gigantic 
loans contracted for in this country for 
the continental powers, and pay for the 
immense importations of the year, had 
reduced the bullion in the bank from 
£12,000,000 to £3,500,000, — and 
when the large mercantile transactions 
recently entered into in this country 
imperatively required, instead of a 
contraction, a great increase of the cur- 
rency, — Parliament passed an Act 
requiring the Bank of England at no 
distant period to resume cash pay- 
ments—thereby rendering the currency 
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dependent on the retention of gold, the 
very thing which, in the circumstances 
of the country, could not be retained.” 
The effects of this measure, however, 
were found soembarrassing, that in 1821 
a bill was passed permitting small notes 
to continue part of the currency for ten 
years longer—a measure which, along 
with the return of gold from the Con- 
tinent, again expanded the currency, 
producing three years’ prosperity ; but 
the great export of bullion in 1825, in 
the shape of loans to and speculations 
in South America, at length brought 
the country to the verge of bank- 
ruptey, and plunged all classes into 
embarrassment and suffering. 

We shall now attempt in a few sen- 
tences to depict the actual state of the 
eountry in the memorable period 
which intervened between 1815 and 
the passing of the Reform Bill. Mr. 
Wallace, the able President of the 
Board of Trade, has left the following 
picture of the woful condition of the 
country in the years immediately fol- 
lowing the war: — ‘‘ The general ex- 

rt of the country, in the four years 
— 1815 to 1819, had decreased 
£14,000,000; and in the single year 
following 5th Jan., 1819, the exports 
fell off no less than £11,000,000. No- 
body, therefore, could be surprised 
that at that period the industry of the 
country appeared to be in a state of 
the utmost depression ; that our manu- 
facturers were most of them unem- 
ployed; that our agriculturists were 
many of them embarrassed ; and that 
the country, to use the phrase of a 
friend of his in presenting a petition 
from the merchants of London, ezhi- 
bited all the appearance of a dying na- 
tion.” Peace had brought greater hor- 
rors than war. 

Of the effects of the Act of 1819, 
for resuming cash payments, Sir A. 
Alison says :— 


“ The industry of the nation was speedily 
congealed, as a flowing stream is by the se- 
verity of an arctic winter. The alarm be- 
came universal—as widespread as confidence 
and activity had recently been. The country 
bankers, who had advanced largely on the 
stocks of goods imported, refused to continue 
their support to their customers, and they 
were in consequence forced to bring their 
stock into the market. Prices in consequence 
fapidly fell—that of cotton, in particular, 
sunk in the space of three months to half its 
former level. The country bankers’ circula- 
tion was contracted by no less than five 
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millions sterling; the entire circulation of 
England fell from £48,278,000 in 1818, to 
£40,928,000 in 1820 ; and in the succeeding 
year it sunk as low as £34,145,000. The 
effects of this sudden and prodigious contrac- 
tion of the currency were soon apparent, and 
they rendered the next three years a period 
of ceaseless distress and suffering in the 
British islands. The accommodation granted 
by bankers diminished so much, in eonse- 
quence of the obligation laid upon them of 
paying in specie when specie was not to be 
got, that the paper under discount at the 
Bank of England, which in 1810 had been 
£23,000,000, and in 1815 not less than 
£20,660,000, sunk in 1820 to £4,672,000, 
and in 1821 to £2,676,000. The effect 
upon prices was not less immediate or appal- 
ling. They sunk in general, within six 
months, to half their former amount, and re- 
mained at that low level for the next three 
years. The three per cents, which had been 
at 79 in January, gradually fell, after the 
Bank Restriction Act passed, to 65 in De- 
cember; and the Bankruptcies, which had 
been 86 in January, rose in May to 178; 
the total in the year was 1,499, being an in- 
crease of 531 over the preceding year.” 


Distress, as usual, brought sedition. 
The latter end of 1819 and begin- 
ning of 1820 witnessed the trial of 
Hunt for sedition—the Cato-street con- 
spiracy led by 'Thistlewood,—the riots 
and fight of Peterloo in England,—and 
an extensive insurrection in the West 
of Scotland. The country was on the 
verge of revolution. ‘The great firm- 
ness and energy of Lord Sidmouth, 
who was well styled “ a Wellington on 
home service,” joined to the loyalty of 
the yeomanry and volunteers, averted 
thedanger; and a temporary expansion 
of the currency between 1822 and 1825 
cast a gleam of passing prosperity over 
the land. But as the principle had now 
been adopted of making the quantity 
of paper-money in circulation depend 
upon the amount of gold in the bank, 
and as gold poured out of the country 
in 1825, the whole fabric of prosperity 
was brought down with a terrific crash 
at the end of that year. The year 
1826 opened amidst misery greater 
than ever. All classes were suffering 
alike ; the banks, struck with terror 
from the numerous failures which had 
taken place, could hardly be prevailed 
upon, by any terms or securities, to 
make advances to their customers ; the 
merchants, dreading the continued fall 
in the prices of commodities, declined 
entering into speculations; the manu- 
facturers, finding their usual orders se- 
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riously diminished, contracted their 
operations; and the workmen, thrown 
out of employment, became despe- 
rate, and vented their despair upon 
the machinery, which they imagined 
was the prime cause of their suffering. 
‘* It was a woful sight to see the streets 
of Manchester, and the chief towns in 
the vicinity, filled with vast crowds, 
sometimes ten thousand in nuimber, 
whose wan visages and lean figures but 
too clearly told the tale of their suf. 
ferings. Snatching their food from 
bakers’ shops, breaking into factories, 
and destroying power-loom mills, and 
throwing stones at the military at the 
hazard of being shot, rather than re- 
linquish an object on the attainment of 
which they sincerely believed their very 
existence depended. Serious riots took 
place in Carlisle, in the course of which 
a woman and child were shot dead ; 
and in Norwich, where twelve thou- 
sand weavers were employed, an alarm- 
ing disturbance, attended with great 
violence, ensued.” In all the iron dis- 


tricts, too, strikes to arrest the fall 
of wages took place; and in Dublin 
and Glasgow immense crowds of opera- 
tives paraded the streets, entreating 


relief, which was, in some degree, af- 
forded them by munificent subscrip- 
tions opened by the wealthy classes, 
and which, being judiciously laid out 
in the purchase of the fabrics of these 
poor people, instead of being merely 
ziven as money-gifts, relieved distress 
to triple the amount it would other- 
wise have done. Political riots must be 
quelled by force, but the riots of want re- 
quire also the intervention of the wealth 
and sympathy of the better classes. The 
ladle of the soup-kitchen, in such cir- 
cumstances, will be found a more effi- 
cient instrument than either the bayonet 
of the soldier or the baton of the police. 

The agricultural population was not 
exempt from the general suffering. For 
fifteen years preceding the introduction 
of the Reform Bill, petitions expressing 
the distress of the rural districts, and 
demanding relief, had been unceasingly 
presented to Parliament. But neither 
the petitioners nor the Legislature 
(with the exception of Mr. Baring, 
and a few others) perceived that the 
root of the misery lay in the state of 
the currency; and the Committees, 
while acknowledging the distress, re- 
ported that they could suggest nothing 
to remedy it. Accordingly, discon- 
tent at existing institutions and the 
desire for change became even more 
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general among the farmers and land- 
holders than among the urban popula- 
tion ; and the question was often put in 
the form of an algebraic problem — 
** Given, the Toryism of a landed pro- 
prietor ; required, to find the period of 
want of rents which will reduce him to 
a Radical reformer.” Many of the nu- 
merous county petitions had warned 
the Government, that if relief were not 
afforded, it would be impossible to pre- 
vent the rural population from break- 
ing into acts of violence ; and, in 1830, 
the warning was seen to have been well- 
founded, The disturbances began in 
Kent, from whence they rapidly spread 
to Surrey, Sussex, Hampshire, Wilt- 
shire, and Buckinghamshire. Night 
after night new conflagrations were 
lighted up by bands of incendiaries ; 
corn-stacks, barns, farm buildings, and 
live cattle were indiscriminately con- 
sumed. Bolder bands attacked mills 
and demolished machinery, thrashing- 
mills being in an especial manner the 
objevt of their hostility. During Octo- 
ber and November these acts of incen- 
diarism became so frequent as to excite 
universal alarm. The first rioters who 
were seized were, from feelings of hu- 
manity, treated with undue lenity by 
the county magistrates, which naturally 
augmented the disorders ; and it was 
not till severe examples were made, by 
a Special Commission sent into the dis- 
turbed districts, and a large body of 
military quartered in them, that they 
were at length put down. Distress, 
joined to the influence of the Paris 
revolution, and the example of similar 
acts of agrarian outrage in Normandy, 
was making even the English peasantry 
Jacobins; and the Duke of Richmond 
only stated the truth when he said in 
Parliament—*‘ I believe a feeling now 
existsamong the labouring classes, that 
your lordships and the upper classes of 
socicty are to be regarded rather as 
their foes than their friends.” 
Parliament had been prorogued 
with a view to a dissolution, on the 
23rd July 1830; and the very day 
after the proclamation dissolving Par. 
liament appeared in the London Ga- 
zette, the famous ordinances were 
signed by Charles X., and the con- 
test began in the streets of Paris, 
which terminated in the overthrow of 
the French monarchy! ‘This coinci- 
dence of events had an important in- 
fluence on the English elections; and 
the spread of liberalism and desire for 
political change, as well as the irrita. 
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tion of a large portion ot the Tory con- 
stituencies as their representatives for 
passing the Catholic Emancipation 
Act, were evidenced by a gain to the 
Opposition of fifty votes. The fate of 
the ministry was evidently sealed ; and 
after a defeat in the Commons in No- 
vember, the Wellington cabinet resign- 
ed. After fifty years’ exclusion from 
office, the Whigs now returned to power 
underEarlGrey, and immediately intro- 
duced their famous Reform Bill. The 
second reading of the bill was carried 
in March by a narrow majority of one, 
which showed the Whig leaders that 
they had no chance of success, except 
by a fresh agitation and a new appeal 
tothe country. Accordingly, although 
the Parliament had only been elected 
in the previous September, it was 
again dissolved in April; and every 
means was employed to infuriate the 
masses against the Conservatives; the 
Times, with its usual, and in this case 
disgraceful, subserviency to popular 
ideas, counselling the Reformers to 
use the ‘* brickbat and bludgeon,” and 
to ‘‘ plaster the enemies of the people 
with mud, and duck them in horse- 
ponds.” ‘These efforts of the “ friends 
of liberty” were successful, and the 


most dreadful rioting marked the pro- 
ress of the elections, especially in 
eland and Scotland. Of the ex- 
cesses in the latter country our author 
gives the following brief but graphic 
summary :— 


“The Lord Provost of Edinburgh was 
seized by the mob on the day of the election, 
who tried to throw him over the North 
Bridge, a height of ninety feet-—a crime for 
which the ringleaders were afterwards con- 
victed and punished by the Justiciary 
Court. The military were called out by 
the sheriff and magistrates, but withdrawn 
at the request of the Lord-Advocate (Jef- 
frey), who pledged himself, if this was done 
the riots would cease. It was done, and 
they were immediately renewed, and conti- 
nued the whole evening. At Ayr the vio- 
lence of the populace was such that the 
Conservative voters had to take refuge in 
the town hall, from whence they were es- 
corted by a body of brave Whigs, who, much 
to their honour, flew to their rescue, to a 
steam-boat which conveyed them from the 
scene of danger. No person anywhere in 
Scotland could give his vote for the Con- 
servative candidate without running the risk 
of being hooted, spit upon, or stoned by the 
mob. At Wigan, in Lancashire, a man 
was killed during the election riots. In 
London the windows of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Mr. Baring, and other leading anti- 
Reformers, were all broken; and those me- 
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morable iron shutters were forced upon 
Apsley House, which, till the Duke’s death, 
continued to disgrace the metropolis. At 
Lanark a dreadful riot occurred, which was 
only quelled by the interposition of the mi- 
litary, and the Conservative candidate was 
seriously wounded in the church where the 
election was going forward. At Dumbar- 
ton, the Tory candidate, Lord William Gra- 
ham, only escaped death by being con- 
cealed in a garret, where he lay hidden the 
whole day. At Lauder, the election was 
carried by a counsellor in the opposite inte- 
rest being forcibly abducted, and the ruffians 
who did so were rescued by the mob. At 
Jedburgh, a band of ruffians hooted the 
dying Sir Walter Scott. ‘I care for you no 
more,’ said he, ‘than for the hissing of 
geese.” Genius, celebrity, probity, benefi- 
cence, were in those disastrous days the cer- 
tain attraction of mob brutality, if not sla- 
vishly prostituted to their passions.” 


While the elections were going for- 
ward, the Political Unions were exert- 
ing themselves to the uttermost, not 
merely to intimidate their opponents 
by the threat of rebellion, but by organ- 
ising the means of rebellion itself. 


“In March and April, 1831,” says Miss 
Martineau, ‘the great middle class, by whose 
intelligence the bill must be carried, believed 
that occasions might arise for their refusing 
to pay taxes, and for their marching upon 
London, to support the King, the Adminis- 
tration, and the bulk of the nation, against a 
small knot of unyielding and interested per- 
sons. The political unions made known the 
numbers they could muster, the Chairman 
of the Birmingham Union declaring that they 
could send forth two armies, each fully worth 
that which had won Waterloo. On the coast 
of Sussex ten thousand men declared them- 
selves ready to march at any moment; 
Northumberland was prepared in like man- 
ner; Yorkshire was up and awake; and, in 
short, it might be said the nation was ready 
to go to London, if wanted. When the 
mighty procession of the unions marched to 
their union ground, the anti-reformers ob- 
served with a shudder that the towns were 
at the mercy of these mobs. The cry was 
vehement that the measure was to be carried 
by intimidation, and this was true ; the ques- 
tion was, whether, in this singular case, the 
intimidation was wrong.” 

“Future ages,” says Alison, “ will scarcely 
be able to credit the generality of the delu- 
sions which pervaded the minds of the mid- 
dle and working classes at this eventful 
crisis. The former flattered themselves that 
rent and taxes would be abolished, and the 
sales of their shop goods at least tri- 
pled, from the universal prosperity which 
would prevail among their customers. The 
latter believed, almost to a man, that the 
wages of labour would be doubled, and the 
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price of provisions halved, the moment the 
bill passed. The Anglo-Saxon mind, emi- 
nently practical, did not, in these moments 
of extreme excitement, follow the ignis fatuus 
of ‘liberty and equality,’ like the French in 
1789, but sought vent in the realisation of 
real advantages, or the eschewing of experi- 
enced evils.” 


The new Parliament met in June, 
and on the 3rd October the Reform 
Bill was thrown out by the House of 
Lords, on its second reading, by a ma- 
jority of 41. The popular rage now 

new no bounds. The Duke of Welling- 
ton, the Duke of Cumberland, and the 
Marquis of Londonderry, were assault- 
ed in the streets of London, and with 
difficulty rescued by the police and the 
respectable bystanders, from the violence 
ofthe mob. The last-named nobleman, 
whose courage and determination 
throughout the contest had marked 
him out for vengeance, was struck 
senseless from his horse by showers of 
stones at the gate of the Palace, amidst 
cries of “* Murder him—cut his throat!” 
Greater tumult marked the provinces. 
The terrible Bristol riots were accom- 
panied by others at Derby, Bath, Wor- 
cester, Coventry, &c. At Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Manchester, 
Leeds, Paisley, Sheffield, and all the 
great towns, meetings attended by 
thirty or forty thousand persons were 
held, at which the most violent lan- 
guage was used, and the most revolu- 
tionary ensigns were exhibited. From 
his windows in Holyrood, Charles X. 
gazed on a scene in the King’s park of 
Edinburgh which recalled the opening 
events of the French revolution ; and 
a speaker at the Newcastle meeting, in 
allusion to Marie-Antoinette, reminded 
the sovereign that ** a fairer head than 
Adelaide’s had ere this rolled on the 
scaffold.” ‘A majority,” says Roe- 
buck, ‘‘of the wealthy, intelligent, 
and instructed, as well as the poor 
and laborious millions, had now re- 
solved to have the Reform Bill. They 
had resolved to have it, if possible by 
peaceable means, but if that were not 
possible, By FORCE.” 

After a brief recess, Parliament re- 
assembled in December ; and in April 
1832, the Reform Bill again reached 
the House of Lords. Although the se- 
cond reading was carried, after several 
nights’ debate, at seven o'clock in the 
morning of the 13th, by a majority of 
9, an important amendment was soon 
afterwards carried against the ministry 
by a majority of 45. Ministers there- 
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upon tendered their resignations, which 
were accepted by the King, and the 
Duke of Wellington was sent for. 
‘* Matters,” says Alison, ‘‘had now 
come to the crisis which had long been 
foreseen on both sides. The Crown 
and the House of Lords had taken 
their stand to resist the Bill, the Com- 
mons to force it upon them. When 
Charles I. planted his standard at 
Nottingham, the crisis was scarcely 
more violent, nor the dreadful alterna- 
tive of civil war to all appearance more 
imminent.” Then were seen the in- 
fernal placards in the streets of London, 
to “Stop the Duke—go for gold!” and 
in three days nearly £2,000,000 in 
specie were drawn from the Bank. In 
Manchester placards appeared in the 
windows : ** Notice—No taxes paid till 
the Reform Billis passed ;” anda petition 
signed by 25,000 persons was speedily 
got up, calling on the Commons to stop 
the supplies till this was done. Even 
Lord Milton, now Earl Fitzwilliam, 
desired the tax-gatherer, whohappened 
to call upon him at this time, to call 
again a week after, as ‘*he was not 
certain that circumstances might not 
arise which would oblige him to resist 
payment.” ‘Three groans for the 
Queen !” was the common termination 
of public meetings ; and attempts were 
made to seduce the Scots’ Greys, then 
stationedat Birmingham. ‘*Theleaders 
of the political unions,” says Alison, 
*€ were quite prepared to embark in acivil 
war. And although it is not yet known 
how far these frantic designs were 
countenanced by persons in authority, 
it was proved at the trial of Smith 
O’Brien, in 1848, that at this period 
questions of a very sinister kind were 
put to a distinguished officer at Man- 
chester, by a person in the confidence 
of a late Cabinet Minister.” Those 
who remember the disclosures respect- 
ing ** T. Y. of the Home Office” will 
think this a very mild comment upon 
the seditious proceedings of the Whig 
leaders. Roebuck, the Whig annalist 
of this period, says :— 


“The violence of the language employed 
by persons intimately connected with the 
Whig chiefs, the furious proposals of news- 
papers known to speak the sentiments and 
wishes of the Cabinet, all conspired to make 
the country believe that, if an insurrection 
were to break out, it would be headed by the 
Whig leaders, and sanctioned by the general 
acquiescence of the immense majority of the 
Whig party. The consequence was, that a 
very large proportion of the more ardent 
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Reformers throughout the country were pre- 
pared to resist, and civil war was, in fact, 
thus rendered far more probable than was 
ever really intended by those who were using 
the popular excitement as a means whereby 
they were to be reinstated in office. Had 
the opposition peers stood firm, and had Lord 
Grey retired without having exercised the 
power confided to him by the King, the 
Whig party would at once and for ever 
have been set aside; a bolder race of poli- 
ticians would have taken the lead of the 
people, civil war would have been dared, and 
the House of Lords, possibly the throne 
itself, would have been swept away in the 
tempest that would thus have been raised. 
Fortunately for the fame of Lord Grey and 
the Chancellor, fortunately for the happiness 
of England, the practical good sense of the 
Duke of Wellington extricated the nation 
from the terrible difficulty into which the 
Administration and the House of Lords had 
brought it.” 


In point of fact the Duke, whose 
sole and simple-hearted desire was to 
serye his King and his country at any 
eost to himself, finding it impossible 
to form a Government, and urged by 
the King to save him from swamping 
the Upper House by a creation of 
Peers in the Liberal interest — a mea- 
sure which the Whig leaders insisted 
upon—used his influence to induce a 
number of Peers to absent themselves 
at the third reading of the bill, which 
by this means was carried by 106 to 
22. On 7th June, accordingly, this 
celebrated bill became law; but the 
King testified his disapprobation, if 
not of the bill, at least of the means 
adopted by his ministers to carry it, 
by positively refusing to give the royal 
assent in person, and it was done by 
commission. 

By the light of the four volumes of 
Sir A. Alison’s new history, we have 
endeavoured to set forth the just and 
fundamental grounds which existed for 
Parliamentary Reform, in the growth 
of new sections of the population, dis- 
tinct from, and in many respects op- 

sed to, the landed interest, which en- 
joyed an ascendancy under the old ré- 

ime,—as well as the wide-spread and 
Cnpomntineed misery in the nation, 
which, by producing a morbid desire 
for change, carried Reform beyond its 
just limits, and after bringing the 
country to the verge of civil war, con- 
verted the work of renovation into one 
of revolution. No section of Sir A. 
Alison’s work is better written or more 
deserving of attention than the long 
chapter in his new volume devoted to 
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the Reform Bill, and the era of its 
passing. It is graphic, succinct, and 
masterly in no ordinary degree, — the 
scene shifting, by turns, from the 
Court to Parliament, and from Parlia- 
ment to the public, while the narra- 
tive sets forth, now the state of opinion, 
and now the condition of the country. 
The chapter, which is marked deeaah 
out by an impartiality of statement 
and colouring which is peculiar to this 
great historian, closes with a series of 
reflections upon the true tendencies of 
the Reform Bill, as viewed not merely 
in the light of theory, but by the light 
of facts. It is needless to shut our 
eyes to the circumstance, that the 
question of Reform, however tempo- 
rarily postponed by the war, will, ere 
long, be re-introduced into Parliament, 
and again form an exciting theme of 
discussion throughout the country. In 
such circumstances, it is well to see 
what are the deliberate opinions on the 
subject of so eminent an authority as 
our author. 

The obvious advantage of the passing 
of the Reform Bill, justly remarks Sir 
A. Alison, is, that it has established 
the Government of this country upon 
a greatly firmer basis. It is one thing 
to weaken the rule of two or three 
hundred aristocratic or millionaire 
holders of seats (through the old no- 
mination boroughs) in the House of 
Commons; it is another and very dif- 
ferent thing to overthrow the sway of 
nine hundred thousand electors, really 
and practically wielding the powers of 
Government, and embracing in their 
ranks those who would have been the 
most formidable leaders of revolution. 
Accordingly, the frequent conspiracies 
which took place between 1815 and 
1830, and which aimed at overturning 
the Government by violence, have been 
almost unknown since the Reform Bill 
passed: even the terrible storm of re- 
volution in 1848, which shook every 
throne on the Continent, failed to 
shake the steady fabric of the British 
monarchy. The risk now is of an- 
other kind. ‘ There is comparatively 
little danger now,” says our author, 
** that our frame of goverument, rest- 
ing on the basis of so numerous and 
influential a mass of electors, will be 
overthrown by a violent convulsion ; 
but great that one portion of these 
electors, having the majority, may 
use their power to advance their own 
interests, without any regard to the 
effect their measures may have upon 
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those of the minority of the electors, 
or the immense majority of the unre- 
presented portion of the community.” 

This is true; but, before going fur- 
ther, let us see what class has the supre- 
macy under the present régime. In the 
House of Commons, as it now stands, 
there are 405 borough members, and 
only 253 for counties. Now, by last 
census, it appears that the urban and 
rural sections of the population were 
just equal, each being ten and a-half 
millions ; and the landed interest pays 
seven-tenths of the income-tax; so 
that in point of numbers it is equal to 
the urban classes, while in point of 
property possessed and taxes paid, it 
is considerably superior to them. Yet 
the counties possess less than two-fifths 
of the representation of the country ! 
This is one blemish of the Reform Bill. 
But the “urban classes” is a wide 
term, embracing the manufacturing, 
the commercial, and shopkeeping por- 
tions of the community; — let us see 
with what section of this town-popula- 
tion the supremacy in the constituen- 
cies rests. ‘‘ Experience has now 
ascertained,” says our author, ‘* what 
at the time was far from being antici- 
pated, that two-thirds of the consti- 
tuents in the boroughs are persons oc- 
cupying premises, for the most part 
shops, rated from £10 to £20.”* Thus, 
upwards of three-fifths of the House of 
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Commons are returned by urban con- 
stituencies, in which the predominant 
elass is composed of men paying un- 
der £20 of rent: so that the supreme 
power in the State has fallen (as is 
always the case in a uniform system of 
representation) into the possession of 
the lowest segment of the enfranchised 
population. 

ext, who are those £10 and £20 
voters who thus give the tone to our 
legislation? The great majority of 
them are shopkeepers, and the rest 
are clerks or operatives, for the 
most part enjoying fixed salaries. 
The class, in truth, is one whose inte- 
rests are peculiarly those of consumers, 
as opposed to producers. With shop- 
keepers the great desire naturally 1s, 
to have the price of the articles in which 
they deal lowered, in order that they 
may transact more business; and in 
this they are joined by all those (a 
large class in old and wealthy com- 
munities) who enjoy a fixed income 
from Government or other situations, 
or in the form of annuities, or as the 
interest of their money. The interests 
of these two classes lead them to try 
to cheapen everything, in order that 
the one may turn over more goods, and 
the other get more for his fixed money 
income; so that the aim of their legis- 
lation is to beat down the cost of pro- 
duction; that is to say, the wages 


* As this is a most important fact, a knowledge of which cannot fail to influence opinion 
when the Reform question is again revived, we shall quote the note which Sir A. Alison ap- 
pends to his statement :—‘* The author is enabled to speak with confidence on this point, 
from having presided for twenty years in the Registration Court of Lanarkshire, which in- 
cludes Glasgow, and where there have never been less than two thousand, sometimes as many 
as six thousand, claims for enrolment in each year. From his own observation, as well as 
the opinion of the most experienced agents whom he consulted on the point, he arrived at 
the conclusion that the majority of every urban constituency is to be found among persons 
paying a rent for houses or shops, or the two together, between £10 and £20, and a de- 
cided majority below £25. But in order to make sure of the point, he has examined his 
note-book of cases enrolled this year (1853), and he finds that they stood thus for the burgh 
of Glasgow :— 


Totalclaims . ° ° e . . . ° ° ° ° 1530 
Enrolled on rents between £10 and £20 ° e . . . e 787 
Above £20, and all other classes . ° ° ° . . ° 614 
Rejected . e ° e ° : 129 

— 1530 


“* As Glasgow contains within itself a larger number of warehouses, manufactories, and 
shops at very high rents—varying from £5 to £1,500 a year—than any other town, except 
the metropolis, in the empire, this may be considered as proof positive, that over the whole 
country the majority enrolled on rents below £20 is still more decided. There is no other 
record but the revising barrister’s or registering sheriff's notes of cases which will show 
where the real majority of voters is to be found. The returns of houses paying the tax be- 
ginning at £20 will throw no light on the subject, for the great majority of voters in towns 
are enrolled on shops which pay no tax; and even the rating to poor-rates is not a test to 
be relied on, as it is often made under the real value, and in many boroughs there are no 
police or other local burdens at all.” 
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of labour and the profits of the pro- 
ducing classes. Thus, cheap bread, 
at the expense of the agricultural 
classes,—cheap sugar and cheap tim- 
ber, at the expense of our colonies,— 
and, generally, no duties upon imports, 
are the great object of these non-pro- 
ducing classes, which now direct our 
legislation. We may add, that as a 
considerable section of our manufac- 
turers now work entirely for the ex- 
port trade, and consequently are inde- 
pendent of the home market and the 
well-being of the general community, 
they also coincide with the shopkeepers 
and monied non-producers in desiring 
to cheapen everything by free imports, 
&c., inorder that, by keeping wages low, 
they may be able to undersell the manu- 
facturers of other countries. In brief, 
then, the Reform Bill threw the chief 

ower of the State into the hands of the 
owest segment of the enfranchised po- 
pulation — the £10 and £20 voters; 
and has given it to a class (the last de- 
veloped in any country, and antago- 
nistic to the producing classes, of 
whose prosperity it isa product) whose 
interest it is to beat down wages and 
prices by foreign competition, and keep 
everything cheap at home. 

The representative system may work 
very well in a country where the inte- 
rests of the different classes of the com- 
munity are identical, or nearly so— 
where there is no great conflict between 
agriculture and manufactures, or, still 
more, between the producing and non- 

roducing classes; but in a country 
ike ours, where the division of labour 
and diversity of interests is so great, 
the advantages of the representative 
system, especially as at present consti- 
tuted, are largely intermixed with evil. 
Mark the practical results of the Re- 
form Bill, and observe how thoroughly 
the legislation of the last twenty 
years has been a class - legislation. 
** The middle classes,” observes Sir A. 
Alison, of which this non-producing 
section of the urban population consti- 
tutes the dominant body— 


“ Have made no movement to advance 
farther in the career of reform since they 
obtained it; they are satisfied with the 
power they have got, as well they may, since 
it has enabled them to rule the State. But 
they have set themselves sedulously and 
energetically to improve their victory to their 
own advantage by fiscal exemptions and le- 
gislative measures ; and they have done this 
so eflectually as to have created a sullen state 
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of hostility between the employers and the 
employed, which breaks out at times, like 
the flames of a volcano, in ruinous strikes, 
and annually drives above three hundred 
thousand labourers, chiefly rural, into exile. 
ae In less than a quarter of a century 
after the Reform Bill had given them the 
government of the country, the urban shop- 
keepers had obtained for themselves an entire 
exemption from every species of direct taxa- 
tion, and laid it with increased severity upon 
the disfranchised classes in the State ; while, 
at the same time, they contrived to shake 
off all the indirect taxes by which they were 
more immediately affected. They have got 
the window-tax taken ofl, and the liouse- 
tax from all houses below £20, the line 
where the ruling class begins; and when 
Lord Derby’s Ministry brought forward the 
proposal, obviously just, to lower the duty to 
£10 houses, they instantly expelled them 
from office by a vote of the House of Com- 
mons. They kept the income-tax for long 
at incomes above £150, and now they have 
only brought it down, under the pressure of 
war, to £100 — a line which practically in- 
sures an exemption from that burden to 
nearly the whole of the ruling occupants of 
houses below £20; while a tax producing 
now above £10,000,000 a-year is saddled 
exclusively upon less than 250,000 persons 
in the Empire. They have got quit entirely 
of the tax on grain, lowered almost to no- 
thing those on wood and meat, and signally 
reduced those on tea and sugar and coffee, in 
which so large a part of their consumption 
lies; while the direct taxes on the land and 
higher classes, not embracing above 250,000 
persons, have been increased so as now to 
yield above £20,000,000 a-year, or £80 
BY EACH PERSON on an average, in income- 
tax, assessed taxes, and stamps! Ina 
word, since they got the power, the not- 
ables of England have established a much 
more entire and unjust exemption, in their 
own favour, from taxation than the notables 
in France did before the Revolution — acu- 
rious and instructive circumstance, indicat~ 
ing how identical men are in all ranks when 
their interests are concerned, and they ob- 
tain power, and the futility of the idea that 
the extension of the number of the gover- 
nors is any security whatever against the 
establishment of an arbitrary or unjust sys- 
tem of administration over the governed.” 


Another great error committed in the 
Reform Bill was, that no provision was 
made for the representation of Labour. 
The great body of labourers both in 
town and country are wholly unrepre- 
sented in the House of Commons. ‘The 
retention of ** freemen” in a few great 
cities cannot be called a representation 
of labour—it is rather a representation 
of venality and corruption. ‘To beat 
down the remuneration of labour, both 
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in the fields and in the workshops, is 
the obvious interest of employers, and 
of the shopkeepers who deal in their 
es ut at present the workmen 

ave not a single representative in the 
Legislature to speak in their behalf. 
*¢ The frequency and alarming charac- 
ter of the strikes which have prevailed 
in every part of the empire since these 
principles were carried into practice,” 
says our author, ‘*and the steady emi- 
gration of above 250,000 agricultural 
labourers for the last eight years, e ‘en 
in times of greatest prosperity, from the 
British Islands, prove that the effects 
of this class legislation have been fully 
felt by the working classes, and that 
they have sought to escape from them, 
either by illegal combination against 
the laws, or by withdrawing entirely 
from the sphere of their influence.” 

Another evil of the Reform Consti- 
tution is the vast increase of corruption 
at elections. After the last general 
election in 1852, no less than fifty-two 
returns were petitioned against on the 
ground of bribery. Nothing approach- 
ing to this was ever heard of in the 
worst days of the old House of Com- 
mons; and the notable failures of the 
Legislature to remedy the evil are due 
to the fact, that the evil arises from a 
permanent cause — namely, that the 
chief power in the constituencies is 
vested in a class accessible to bribes. 
The decisive proof of this is to be found 
in the fact, that, though petitions 
against borough returns have been so 
frequent since the Reform Bill passed, 
there have been none against those for 
counties. The reason of this is, not 
that the forty-shilling freeholder is in- 
accessible to bribes—probably he would 
often as willingly take them as the 
freeman or ten-pounder in towns—but 
that that class have not the majority 
in counties, and they are not bribed, 
because it is no man’s interest to bribe 
them. ‘Even if, by lowering the 
franchise,” says Sir A. Alison, ‘the 
constituencies were made so large that 
no fortune could corrupt them, the 
evil would not be removed, it would 
only assume another and a still more 
dangerous form. The worst and most 
dangerous species of bribery is that 
which is practised by holding out pros- 
pects of legislative injustice and spoli- 
ation; and the nation will have little 
cause to congratulate itself if it escapes 
slipping sovereigns into electors’ 
pockets, but induces the putting the 
VOL, XLVI.—NO. CCLXXI, 
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sponge to the national debt into their 
hands, and untaxed spirits into their 
mouths.” 

The last obvious defect of the Re- 
form Bill was, that it greatly diminish- 
ed the representatives of intellect in 
the Legislature. Of old, the House 
gathered to itself all the young men 
of known intellect throughout the 
country, and brought them in through 
the nomination boroughs. It was in 
this way that Pitt and Fox, Burke 
and Sheridan, Wyndham and Romilly, 
Canning, Mackintosh, and Brougham, 
took their places in the Chapel of 
Saint Stephen’s. We have a dearth 
of such men now. Even Macau- 
lay was turned out by the shop. 
keepers of Edinburgh, aristocratic 
as that constituency is generally re- 
garded; and the consequence was, that 
he disdained to stand again, and in 1852 
was elected only by a rallying of the 
better classes of both parties. ‘ In- 
dependence of character,” says Sir A. 
Alison, “ intrepidity of thought, wide 
views for the universal good, can 
hardly now obtain admission into the 
House of Commons. Large consti- 
tuencics have an instinctive dread of 
such characters; they are either jea- 
lous of or hate them. Ability and 
eloquence, indeed, they all desire, but 
it is ability devoted to their interests, 
eloquence governed by their will. 
Their wish is to have, not representa- 
tives, but delegates, and no man 
worthy of ruling an empire will be- 
come such. Hence, the House of 
Commons, since the passing of the 
Reform Bill, has been nearly deserted, 
so far as new members are concerned, 
by men of brilliant talents; and they 
have sought to influence public affairs 
by writing in the periodical and daily 


press, the talent in which has as much 


increased since the change, as that of 
the new entrants into the Legislature 
has diminished.” 

In closing his remarks on this im 
portant era of our history, Sir A. Ali-- 
son asks, but leaves unanswered, the 
deeply-interesting question :—* Is the 
transference of power from the land 
to the boroughs in England analagous 
to, and produced by, the same causes 
as that which removed power from the 
Roman senate, the stronghold of the 
patricians, to the Dictator, the repre- 
sentative and idol of the urban multi- 
tude? and is the clamour for cheap 
bread, which in our times has changed 

c 
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the whole policy of the empire at bot- 
tom, the same as the cry, * Panem et 
Circenses !’ which ruled the whole po- 
licy of the Cesars, and, in the end, 
by destroying the rural population in 
its heart, subverted the Roman Em- 
pire? If so, are we to rest in the 
mournful conclusion that the seeds of 
mortality are indelibly implanted in 
nations as well as individuals — that 
these seeds are quickened into life 
equally by victory and defeat, and that 
to both the lines of the poet are pre- 
cisely applicable— 

“* The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that virtue, all that wealth ere gave, 


Await alike the inevitable hour; 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave‘? ” 


We incline to take a more favour- 
able view of the future. The ques- 
tion of Reform cannot fail to be re- 
vived,—but the country, we trust, will 
be wiser this time. In 1830 it took a 
leap in the dark. Even the Whig 
leaders were totally mistaken as to the 
effect of the Reform Bill—Earl Grey, 
for instance, repeatedly expressing his 
conviction “ how unfounded is the 
alarm of those who think that the pre- 
sent measure will be fatal to the influ- 
ence of the landed interest.” En- 
lightened by events, the Whig leaders 
cannot fall into this mistake again — 
though a love of popularity, it is to be 
feared, may again prove too strong for 
their patriotism. In any case, the true 
course for the Conservative party is 
clear. When the question of Reform 
is revived, they must not (unless it be 
introduced at a notably unseasonable 
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meet it by a negative. They must 
bring in a bill of their own. They 
must not merely say to the country, 
*¢ We do not like our opponents’ mea- 
sure, and shall vote against it :” they 
must introduce one of their own, and 
leave the country to judge between 
them. In such a case, if they show 
ordinary wisdom, they need not fear 
for the verdict. 

There are two main points to be 
attended to—two transparent de- 
fects in the Reform Bill to be re- 
medied. These are—the represen- 
tation of Labour, and the representa- 
tion of Intellect. In his recent abor- 
tive bill, over whose fate no one shed 
tears but himself, Lord John Russell 
could devise nothing better than a ge- 
neral lowering of the franchise —a 
measure, whose fatal result would have 
been to transfer the chief power in the 
State from the £10 and £20 voters to 
a class still lower. This is most ob- 
vious. Society is like a cone or pyra- 
mid, narrow at the top, and widening 
towards the bottom. Each stage or 
segment as = descend the mass be- 
comes greatly larger than those above 
it. At present the voters, paying 
rents between £10 and £20, outnum- 
ber all the classes above them — ex- 
tend the suffrage indiscriminately, as 
Lord John proposed, and the £6 to 
£12 voters will then be the predomi- 
nant class in the burghs, and (as the 
burghs predominate over the counties) 
in the Empire.* By all means let la- 
bour be represented. In those days 





* Last autumn a Parliamentary Return was printed, the contents of which showed in a 
most striking manner the insane character of Lord John Russell’s proposal to lower the 
franchise to a £6 qualification, and sufficiently explains why Lords Lansdowne and Palmer- 
ston, and divers others of the noble lord’s colleagues, were so strenuously opposed to the further 
progress of the measure. The new class of voters, we find, would actually be almost as nu- 
merous as the whole of the present constituency. Let us give a few instances. The town of 
Bedford has now a constituency of 551 persons, occupying houses of from £10 to £100 value. 
But the whole number of houses rated to the poor at £6 and upwards, is 1,261. 
So that 710 persons, living in houses of £6, £7, or £8 per annum, may be added to 
the list, outnumbering the whole of the present constituency. In Reading, the present 
electors are 1363, but the houses rated at £6 and upwards are 2,552. In Cambridge the 
present constituency consists of 1,939 persons. The houses rated at £6 and upwards are 
3,824. In Macclesfield the present constituency consists of 1,156. The houses rated at £6 
and upwards are 8,121. In Stockport the electors are now 1,497 in number. The houses 
rated at £6 and upwards are 2,944. In Carlisle the constituency now amounts to 833. The 
houses rated at £6 and upwards are 1,704. In Whitehaven there are now 560 electors, but 
the houses rated at £6 and upwards are 1,301. In Derby the present list contains 2,130 
names. The new list may contain 4,378, if £6 houses are enfranchised. In Exeter the 
constituency may be raised from 2,165, the present number, to 4,679, if £6 houses are to be 
added. In Weymouth the list would be raised from 630 to 1,295. In Durham it would be 
augmented from 690 to 1,285; in Sunderland, from 2,176 to 4,304; in Colchester, from 
802 to1,639; in Cheltenham, from 2,148 to 5,699; in Dover, from 1,080 to 2,990; in 
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of ** strikes” and feuds between em- 
fe ag and employed, it is indispen- 
sable to give fair play to the latter, 
and afford a safety-valve to smoulder- 
ing complaint. A mere lowering of 
the franchise is the simplest but crudest 
form of doing this. We do not think 
it is the best one; but suppose it so. 
What then? Does it follow that, 
therefore, the rest of the constituency 
is to be swamped by the introduction 
of these new voters? Does it follow 
that the only course is to suffer the 
middle classes to be nullified by the 
lower, and the only representation to 
be that of the national ignorance ? 
Certainly not; and Lord John Rus- 
sell never made a more glaring mis- 
take (and he has made many) than 
in thinking so. Enfranchise those 
£6 rent-payers if you will— though in 
this form the representation of labour 
is a crude one; but keep them sepa- 


rate from the existing voters. Enter 
them on a roll by themselves. And 


let them have representatives for them- 
selves. There are plenty of burghs to 
be disfranchised. Take ten or eleven of 
the members thus set free, and set 
them apart for the new class of voters 
(rural and urban) thus called into ex- 
istence. Let these voters be arranged 
in districts: say two members for the 
south of England, two for the central 
district, two for the northern ; one for 
the west of Scotland, one for the east ; 
one for the north of Ireland, one for 
the centre, one for the south. Several 
indirect advantages will accrue from 
such a division. As the election pro- 
cess will be spread over a large area, 
and be centred in many different foci, 
there cannot be much hustings work 
or popular agitation; and the candi- 
dates will have to trust more to well- 
known character and printed ad- 
dresses, than would be the case under 
the present system. A dozen repre- 
sentatives is no mean gift to a class 
never before enfranchised, especially 
as these members (unlike those elected 
by an ordinary constituency) will be all 
their own. 
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Then as to the representation of 
general intellect and worth. At pre- 
sent it is notorious that local whims or 
interests suffice to secure the rejection 
of any candidate, however gifted. Not 
to come too near home, we see the 
anti-Maynooth pledge made a sine 
qua non in some parts of Scotland; in 
others, as in Glasgow, the interests of 
the publicans and sinners are para- 
mount, and must be attended to; and 
so on in more glaring instances in other 
parts of the empire. Petty points or 
selfish interests prevail over questions 
of statesmanship. First-class thinkers 
will not debase themselves to humour 
such constituencies; and few men but 
those accustomed to tumult will face 
the party-turmoil, and, it may be, 
violence of the hustings and election- 
meetings. ‘To secure our end, then, 
let us once more make a seizure of 
seats rendered disposable by the dis- 
franchisement of some of the burghs 
marked out for destruction by Lord 
John Russell. Take twenty of them, 
and (this idea is not a new one) con- 
vertthem into imperial members—i. e., 
not elected by local constituencies, but 
by a general voting all over the king- 
dom. For this purpose, let it be op- 
tional for any voter belonging to the 
£10 and upwards class to withdraw 
his name from the local register, and 
to enter it upon the imperial one (or, 
if subdivision be desired, let England, 
Scotland, and Ireland each have a ge- 
neral registry of its own). In this case, 
still more than in the proposed repre- 
sentation of labour, it is obvious that 
the ordeal and agitation of election- 
eering will be avoided, and well-known 
celebrity and printed addresses will be 
the chief passports to success. First- 
class men of all kinds would not hesi- 
tate to address themselves to such a 
constituency; and the fact of having 
one’s claims to distinction ratified by 
so wide and (we should expect) calm- 
toned a tribunal, would be deservedly 
accounted one of the proudest honours 
a citizen could win. 

We shall not enter further upon de- 


Chatham, from 1,348 to 2,910; in Blackburn, from 1,357 to 3,302; in Ashton, from 
990 to 2,371; in Liverpool, from 15,506 to 62,126; in Rochdale, from 1,183 .to 4,029; in 
Salford, from 4,183 to 11,335; in Lincoln, from 797 to 2,047; in Shrewsbury, from 1,111 


to 2,943. 


The return shows that in England and Wales the number of persons already on 


the list of Parliamentary electors in boroughs is 363,000; and the total number of persons 


rated to the poor at sums exceeding £6 is 260,000. 


In other words, the new voters, having 


less than a £10 qualification, would number about three-fourths of the present constituency, 
and in many boroughs, as we have seen above, would greatly outnumber it. 
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tails. As we have pointed out some of 
the defects of the Keform Bill of 1832, 
we have likewise desired to indicate the 
general course by which it seems to us 
that these defects may be, if not re- 
moved, at least lessened. We shall be 
glad, also, if the moral of the story we 
have been drawing from Sir A. Alison’s 
pages be not lost sight of. At the 
sight of so much trouble and danger 
safely passed through, we may take 
comfort, and feel reassured amidst our 
presentembarrassments. We shall be 
glad, also, if our statesmen lay to heart 
the truth, that it is misgovernment, 
want of wisdom in the rulers, and con- 
sequent suffering in the people, that is 
the real parent of political discontent 
and desire for change. It will be last- 
ingly for the good of the empire, if, by 
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the example of the past, they learn to 
beware of great changes in the consti- 
tution, seeing how seldom even the 
foremost men of the age discern the 
true tendencies of the measures which 
they originate. And from the terrible 
crisis of 1830-2, when the inflamma- 
tory harangues and political agitation 
of the Whig chiefs brought the country 
to the very verge of civil war, and 
hurried themselves into a position from 
which they would willingly have re- 
ceded, may the leaders of all parties 
learn moderation and a truer patriot- 
ism; that so the country, in those 
crises and changes which await it, 
may be agitated by no factitious pas- 
sions, and be spared the calamity of 
having itself tortured and blinded to 
suit the purposes of party. 
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WE are accustomed, with some slight 
degree of arrogance, to look upon our 
own race, the Anglo-Saxon, as the 
one that has spread most widely and 
generally over the face of the globe. 
Considering that the whole of the great 
continent of North America is almost 
entirely occupied by this race, and that 
Australia is almost equally so, that we 
rule by scattered individuals over the 
vast empire of India, and that we have 
colonies, or forts, or garrisons, north 
and south, east and west, in every por- 
tion of the earth’s surface, the boast is 
erhaps not altogether unfounded. 
till the Spanish and Portuguese na- 
tions, taken together as one race, are 
almost equally wide spread. With al- 
most all the Atlantic Island, with 
Mexico in North and with all South 
America, except the little patches in 
Guyana, with Cuba in the West Indies, 
and the Philippines in the East, they 
occupy and possess perhaps as large a 
rtion of the surface of the earth as 
the English and Americans. 
It is, however, only four hundred 
years since both these European races 


were strictly limited and confined 
within the narrow bounds of their own 
original territories, mere spots upon 
the globe. 

Long, long years before that—solong 
that neither history, nor tradition of 
their first emigration,t nor any memory 
even of the place whence they sprang, 
can now be traced — there was a great 
widely spread race of people, whose 
extension over the globe even now 
exceeds our own, and equals that of 
ours and the peninsulars aforesaid 
taken together, if we regard mere dis- 
tance, measured by latitude and longi- 
tude, and not the area of land included 
init. This great race is the Malayo- 
Polynesian. Some ethnologists include 
in it even the inhabitants of Madagas- 
car. If that be a well-founded classi- 
fication, the race extends from the east 
coast of Africa through the Indian and 
Pacific Islands to Easter Island and 
Waihou, no very great distance from 
the west coast of South America, or 
over a space of 220 degrees of longi- 
tude. This is considerably more than 
half, and very nearly two-thirds, of the 





* “Polynesian Mythology.” By Sir George Grey. London: Murray. 
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t We do not here mean to refer to any traditions of migration among themselves, from one 
country or island to another, but to the first origin and primal spread of the race, in conse- 
quence of which they became possessed of the general area they now occupy. 
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circumference of the globe. If, how- 
ever, we throw aside Madagascar as 
doubtful, and commence with Sumatra 
only, we still have 160 degrees of lon- 
gitude, or four-ninths of the circumfe- 
rence of the earth occupied principally 
by — of a common origin.* 

hat do we mean, however, by 
this term ‘‘ common origin”? because 
the reader might say all men have a 
common origin. We mean, then, that 
the different nations of the great Ma- 
layo-Polynesian race are much more 
intimately connected among themselves 
by physical structure and appearance, 
by habits, manners, and customs, both 
of thought and practice, by the charac- 
ter of their Jaws, of their original reli- 
gion, of their polity, and distinctions of 
social rank, and lastly, and above all, 
by their language, than they are with 
any other nations or races. 

Their languages may be divided into 
two great groups —the Malay and its 
dialects, spoken in all the islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago, from Sumatra to 
the Philippines, and the Polynesian, 
spoken over all the great Pacific Ocean, 
from New Zealand to the Sandwich 
Islands, and from the Carolinas to 
Easter Island. Even these two sepa- 
rate groups, however, have hundreds 
of words in common, as may be seen 
by referring to Mariner's “ Tonga Is- 
lands.” Mariner, an uneducated sailor, 
who learned the Polynesian language 
in the Friendly Islands, knew the 
meaning of several hundred words of 
Malay, as given in Marsden’s diction- 
ary of that language, compiled from 
the tongue as spoken at Malacca. 

We all know how intimate is the 
connexion between German and Eng- 
lish, how many words are similar in 
the two languages, so that the scholar 
sees at once that they spring from a 
common root. But try this test upon 
them; take an uneducated English- 
man, who never heard German spoken, 
and go through the German dictionary, 
repeating each word to him, and see 
how many he will be able to under- 
stand and translate, and you will find 
the number very small indeed compar- 
ed with the number of Malay which 
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Mariner was able to understand from 
his knowledge of the Polynesian. Yet 
the Malays and the Friendly Islanders 
have no knowledge of each other, never 
even heard of each other, and inhabit 
countries somefive thousand miles apart. 

No other similar instance among un. 
civilised nations is known in the world ; 
but there is still more than this. The 
language spoken all over the Pacific 
Ocean is absolutely one, and the natives 
of all the different islands find them- 
selves able to converse with each other 
freely whenever they meet, quite as 
freely as a Yorkshire man and a 
Somersetshire man can talk together, 
if not more so. But the distance be- 
tween the Sandwich Islands and New 
Zealand is about five thousand geogra- 
phical miles, while from the northern 
extremity of the Marshall islands to 
Easter Island the distance is close upon 
six thousand miles. This would be 
about the same thing, so far as space 
is concerned, as if we were to suppose 
good English spoken exclusively from 
the west coast of Ireland into Inde- 
pendent Tartary, or from England 
along the shores and islands of the At- 
lantic as far as the Brazils. 

But it is even yet more remarkable 
than those supposed cases would be, 
because the people thus united by a 
common tongue are separated by wide 
spaces of ocean, and inhabit little 
groups of islands or small isolated 
islets, that are often very difficult to 
find, even by European navigators, 
with all our present resources of nau- 
tical science. 

It becomes nothing less than mar- 
vellous when we consider that these 
people have contrived to light upon 
every habitable spot, however small, 
and however distant from the rest, 
throughout all this vast space, with 
their frail barks, and trusting to the 
winds and stars alone for guidance. 

The islands of the Pacific are of two 
kinds—the high islands and the low 
islands: the former made of ordinary 
rock, usually volcanic; the latter almost 
entirely coral islands. 

Of these the coral islands are the 
most remarkable, both for the singu- 





* There is included within the Malayo-Polynesian area the great island of Australia, and 
the considerable islands of New Guinea, New Ireland, New Caledonia, &c., occupied by a 


different race of people. 


The great Malayo-Polynesian race spread round these, having been 


unable probably to occupy them, from the barrenness of the soil in the case of Australia, and 
from the numbers and fierceness of the people in the case of the Papuan Islands, 
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larity of their appearance and the mode 
of their origin. The coral-forming 
polypi are animals of a low order of 
organisation, not differing greatly in 
structure from the fresh water polyp, 
or hydra, to be found in abundance 
during the summer in our pools and 
ditches. The principal difference is in 
the faculty which they possess of se- 
creting and depositing carbonate of 
lime in the minute cells and interstices 
of their own tissues, so that their bodies 
consist of a solid framework, with a 
soft gelatinous sort of covering. They 
live, moreover, in communities, not 
merely associated, but coalesced, indi- 
viduals growing out of each other as 
buds grow out of trees, and all uniting 
to form a common body, having a cer- 
tain irregular but definite form and 
size, so that the different corals may be 
known by the external appearance of 
their masses, ict as trees are. 

It is sometimes said that coral ani- 
mals are worms, ad that they build the 
reefs, like architec's building a house. 
This is altogether « false notion and 
analogy. ‘The coral polypi do not 
build their own masse: any more than 
we build our own skeletons, and the 
reefs are formed simply of the accumu- 
lation of dead and living bodies of such 
corals, which have grown there, lived 
there, and died there in countless num- 
bers through a long series of years. 
‘The dead coral masses are in most in- 
stances unmoved and unchanged from 
what they were when alive, except, 
perhaps, that their internal structure 
has become more solid and crystalline. 
Some of them, however, have been 
worn and broken by the action of the 
waves, and their debris, often in a state 
of fine sand, has been accumulated in 
the hollows and interstices of the rest, 
so that all the lower and internal por- 
tions of a coral reef have become com- 
pacted together into solid stone. Not 
only corals, but multitudes of ‘fish, 
crabs, univalve and bivalve shells, sea- 
urchins, star-fish, hard calcareous sea- 
plants, and countless myriads of mi- 
nute foraminiferous shells have all 
contributed their remains to the mass 
of this accumulation. When a pile of 
materials of this kind, all dead inter- 
nally, but full of life on its outer sur- 
face, reaches the sea level, the breakers 
soon detach blocks from its outer edge, 
and roll them on to it, and the currents 
sweep sand over it, until in some place 
or other a sand-bank is formed that is 
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left dry at low water. When this has 
attained any height, the sun dries the 
sand at low tide, and the winds then 
help to drift it and pile it up still higher 
above the waves, till at last we get a 
little islet permanently above even 
high water mark, that becomes the 
home of the sea-bird and the haunt of 
the turtle. Driftwood is now and 
then thrown up on it, with plants from 
some distant shore, still bearing about 
them, either in seed or root, the essence 
of vitality. A low, trailing, scrubby 
vegetation is thus gradually com- 
menced, which, united with the 
*‘guano”’ of the birds and animals, forms 
a soil for any nobler individual of the 
vegetable kingdom, the germs of which 
may happen to be cast there. This 
little islet thus, Venus-like, sprung 
from the sea, is continually added to 
by the continued action of its parent, 
and ultimately, perhaps, coalesces with 
others of similar origin, resting on the 
same mass of reef. In time there would 
be sufficient space of ground to collect 
a considerable quantity of rain water 
during wet weather, and this, percolat- 
ing through the soil and the porous 
rock below, remains there at no great 
depth, just about the level of low water 
probably, where it is prevented drain- 
ing off by the sea water around it. 
Some persons have fancied that the 
fresh water thus found was merely the 
salt water of the sea with the salt fil- 
tered out of it, forgetting that filters 
act only mechanically, while salt is 
in chemical solution in the water of the 
sea. Ifa large sponge, saturated with 
fresh water, be half immersed in a dish 
of salt water, the sponge will retain the 
fresh water at its centre unmixed with 
the salt for an indefinite length of time. 
In the same way is the fresh water re- 
tained a little way below the surface of 
a coral islet. 

Thus are islets and islands formed 
on the surface of reefs, and prepared 
for the habitation of man. But there is 
another wonder yet about the forma- 
tion of the reefs themselves on which 
we must say a few words. The coral- 
forming polypi, of whose solid frames 
the reefs are composed, cannot live in 
deep water. A certain amount of 
light and heat is necessary to their ex- 
istence, and they seem to flourish best 
when exposed to the very surf of the 
breakers. They cannot live at all in a 
greater depth than twenty fathoms, or 
one hundred and twenty feet, But 
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the reefs themselves rise up like huge 
submarine walls from depths hitherto 
unfathomable. A frequent depth found 
just immediately outside the breakers, 
as close as a boat dare venture, is one 
hundred and twenty fathoms, or seven 
hundred and twenty feet, while lines 
of three hundred fathoms (eighteen 
hundred feet) and more have been let 
down from a ship at a little greater 
distance, without being able to reach 
the bottom. ‘The explanation of this 
apparent difficulty is found in the de- 
pression of the sea-bed. Wherever 
such reefs are now found land once 
existed, with shores on which the coral 
animals settled in their favourite depths 
and localities, They grew and flou- 
rished there, and laid the foundations of 
a reef. The land then became affected 
by one of those great chronic move- 
ments which are so slow and gradual 
that men fail to perceive their effects 
in any one or two generations, and 
sank slowly beneath the waves — so 
slowly that the gradual increase of the 
solid frames of the polypi was sufficient 
to counteract the movement of depres- 
sion so far as they were concerned, and 
to keep the upper surface of the reef 
still at the level of low water in the 
sea. Century after century and thou- 
sand after thousand of years went by, 
and still the sinking of the sea-bed and 
the up-buildipg of the reef went on, 
till at length in many instances the 
original land disappeared altogether 
from sight. The old island lies buried 
now deep in his coral tomb, the only 
symptom of his former existence being 
the flat slab of coral rock laid horizon- 
tally across his head. Every step and 
every gradation of this process may 
still be observed in the great Pacific 
Ocean. Some of the lofty and rugged 
islands have their margins fringed by 
corals which are but now commencing 
to grow only just below the beach ; 
others that have subsided to a certain 
extent are surrounded by an irregular 
ring of coral reef at some distance from 
the present beach, which ring marks 
the outline of the island as it once ex- 
isted, a channel of water, or lagoon, 
running between the outer sea wall 
and the margin of the present land, to 
which access is gained from the sea by 
numerous irregular openings in the 
barrier, or encircling reef; others 
again occur either singly or in groups 
and archipelagos, where the coral reefs 
alone are to be seen disposed in ovals 
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and circles sometimes of many miles in 
diameter, with a central lagoon of un- 
occupied water, and a scattered margin 
of little islets formed from the old 
sand-banks, 

In the great archipelago of the Ra- 
dack and Ralick islands (or the Mar. 
shal islands, as they are sometimes 
called), extending over a space of four 
or five hundred miles, not a stone or 
fragment of a rock is to be seen other 
than coral; all the old lands, with their 
hard rocks, have disappeared beneath 
the sea; and so valuable are even the 
smallest pebbles of hard rock, that 
whenever a drift tree is thrown ashore 
on one of the islands, its roots are in- 
stantly searched, and any little stones 
that are entangled therein are carried 
to the chief as “droits belonging to 
the crown.” 

The aspect of these ‘‘ atolls,” as they 
are called, is peculiar, The dark 
clear blue water of the unfathomable 
ocean rolls around them, kept in long 
gentle undulations by the perpetual 
breath and impulse of the trade-wind. 
This long, lazy swell, meeting suddenly 
with the obstruction of the steep wall 
of the reef, lifts itself into vast, wide, 
continuous ridges of blue water, that, 
rising higher and higher, at last roll 
over, and fall on the outer edge of the 
reef in broad cataracts of foam, One 
great ring of snow-white surf thus en- 
virons the whole reef-mass except at 
the leeward openings, forming a well. 
marked boundary between the deep 
blue of the ocean and the bright grass- 
green water of the tranquil and com- 
pestivey shallow lagoon inside. The 

ittie isléts on the ring of reef are mar-" 
gined by beaches of glittering white 
sand, covered with green bushes, and 
often crowned by the pliant stem and 
gently waving plumes of the graceful, 
feathery cocoa-palm. The elements 
of the scene are few and simple ; yet 
is it not only beautiful, but most 
impressive. The bright contrast of 
colour seen under a tropical sun, with 
the clear deep sky overhead and the 
few piled-up mountainous and sta- 
tionary clouds, looking like towers of 
woolpacks, which are characteristic of 
the Pacific horizon, pleases and satis- 
fies the eye, while the mind cannot fail 
to be moved with the contemplation of 
such wonderful results springing from 
the apparently antagonistic, but really 
united, action of the great forces of na- 
ture. The great internal disturbing 
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agencies and the destructive action of 
waves and winds are together set at 
defiance and overcome by the vital 
energies and powers of such an insigni- 
cant animal asa little polyp. 

The high islands of the Pacific, whe- 
ther surrounded by an encircling bar- 
rier reef or not, have likewise generally 
many features in common. ‘They rise 
into lofty peaks and ridges in the in- 
terior, grass-grown, but bare of trees, 
from which radiate many buttress-like 
ridges, separated from each other by 
deep and precipitous ravines, that open 
into valleys as they proceed towards the 
sea. Each radiating ridge has its sides 
also closely and deeply furrowed by 
rocky glens, that run straight from its 
crest on either side into the valleys, and 
each ends frequently in a craggy pro- 
montory that juts into the sea, with 
dark precipices of black rock separat- 
ing the valleys from each other. Over 
all the lower parts of the ridges, as 
well as in the depth of the valleys and 
ravines, spread dark, umbrageous 
forests, while groves of cocoa-palms, 
bamboos, breadfruits, and the am 
leafed banana, extend across the more 
open and level tracts. Under these 
trees the inhabitants build their huts, 
cultivate their gardens, and lead their 
simple and light-hearted lives. Ifsuch 
an island have an encircling recf, the 
lagoon between it and the land formsa 
tranquil sea-lake or natural harbour, in 
which the natives may disport them- 
selves, while as the reef often closes in 
upon the land, and cuts this off where 
the precipitous dividing ridges that 
bound each valley strike into the sea, 
it not unfrequently happens that adja- 
cent valleys have no easy method of 
communication either by land or water, 
and are thus apt to form isolated dis- 
tricts, the inhabitants of which are 
often at enmity with each other. 

The lofty and often inaccessible in- 
teriors of these islands are but rarely 
visited, and frequently but little known 
by the careless inhabitants of the coast. 
Instances are recorded by Mr. Darwin 
and others, of men guilty perhaps of 
some crime, or obnoxious to the re- 
venge of some enemy, or perhaps urged 
only by the moody impulses of that 
melancholy and misanthropic disposi- 
tion which drives some men of all na- 
tions and ages to prey upon their own 
hearts in solitude, having taken to lead 
wild lives in the recesses of the moun- 


tains, and having thus passed years, 
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never seen, save at a distance by some 
stray wanderer from the coast. 

We have seen that throughout large 
tracts of the Pacific we have reason to 
believe that great tracts of land have 
sunk below the level of the sea. It has 
occurred to us sometimes to specu- 
late on the extent to which this de- 
pression has been carried, the time it 
has occupied, and how far this geolo- 
gical agency may have an ethnological 
bearing or connexion. Instances are 
not wholly wanting of purely archeo- 
logical facts which would lead us to ask 
whether some of the present islands 
have not once formed parts of larger 
lands occupied by people of a higher 
civilisation, and acquainted with more 
of the arts of life. Such instances are 
the large grotesque statues found by 
Captain Cook upon Easter Island, 
carved out of hard lava rock, and of a 
colossal size, utterly beyond any ap- 
parent means of workmanship pos- 
sessed by the inhabitants then, and 
mysterious to them as to Cook in all 
that respects the time and mode of 
their production. In the opposite 
corner of the Pacific again, in the is- 
land of Tinian, which was uninhabited 
when visited by our illustrious navi- 
gator, he found temples carved out of 
the solid rock, supported by columns 
and pillars of cut and ornamented 
stone. We remember seeing in the 
columns of the Daily News, some years 
ago, a letter from a naval officer who 
had lately visited Pitcairn’s Island, 
giving an account of a visit he had 
paid, under the guidance of one of the 
inhabitants, to some almost inaccessi- 
ble precipices on the sea shore, where 
landing from a boat or a canoe 
was utterly impossible. These preci- 
a thus overhanging a wild and so- 

itary sea, he described as graven with 
strange characters and marks, appa- 
rently symbols or hieroglyphics, evi- 
dently carved by the hand of man. He 
professed himself utterly puzzled to 
account for the meaning or object of 
their existence, or how they could have 
been cut. If, however, we suppose 
Easter Island to have been once the 
summit of a green swelling mountain, 
rising from a land now buried deep 
below the sea, it becomes easy to un- 
derstand how “ priests or scribes” may 
have gone up to carve upon the lofty 
rock, conspicuous to the people below, 
inscriptions which now can be rarely 
visible to mortal eye. 
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Even as the present islands and is- 
lets are but the landmarks and mo- 
numents of much larger islands, or 
even of a once great continent per- 
haps, that spread over the space now 
occupied by ocean, may not the people 
that inhabit those islands, a people so 
peculiar, yet so widely spread, so si- 
milar, yet so utterly separated, may 
they not also be the relics and the mo- 
numents of some more mighty and 
more numerous race that inhabited the 
submerged continent or the larger and 
more closely neighbouring islands of 


the past ? 

Whatever truth may lie hidden under 
such dream-like musings, no one, we 
think, can be insensible to the interest 
excited by Polynesia and itsinhabitants. 
Early navigators, shipwrecked sai- 
lors, grave and reverend missionaries, 
scientific travellers, harum-scarum ad- 
venturers, and whaling captains and 
doctors, and last not least, governors 
of colonies, have all been charmed or 
interested by this great region of the 
earth, and have all given excellent, 
and some unrivalled, contributions to 
our knowledge respecting it. 

Sir George Grey, late Governor-in- 
Chief of New Zealand, is a very re- 
markable man, and one of whom we 
expect to hear more in the future, and 
ev in scenes more nearly neigh- 

ouring to us. He had barely com- 
pa his military education at Sand- 
1urst (we are not sure if we are 
correct in that locality) when, with a 
fellow-student, Lieutenant Lushington, 
he projected an expedition to the north- 
west coast of Australia, proposing to 
penetrate from that direction right 
across the country. In this they failed 
egregiously, as any one must have an- 
ticipated who was acquainted with the 
character of that country. Australia 
is not like Europe, but like Africa; 
and what they attempted could only be 
paralleled in our part of the world by 
an expedition to land on the coast 
south of Morocco, and ride across the 
desert of Sahara to ‘Tripoli and Egypt. 
Captain Grey was wounded in a con- 
test with the natives ; and, after pene- 
trating a little way, they had to return 
to their vessel. He then went to Swan 
River, and made an expedition along 
the coast in two open whale-boats, got 
wrecked some three hundred miles to 
the northward, and had to walk back 
through the desert, without food, for the 
greatest part of the distance, for either 
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himself or his men. One poor young 
fellow, a volunteer from the colony, 
died of hunger and exhaustion by the 
way. While in Swan River, Captain 
Grey made himself master of the lan- 
guage, and the habits and customs of 
the natives ; and published, beside his 
more formal travels, a very interesting 
comparative vocabulary of the Austra- 
lian languages. In all this he showed 
great energy, power of mind, and de- 
termination of character ; and, though 
his enthusiasm often led him into diffi- 
culties, yet he ever exerted himself 
heartily and for the most part effec. 
tually to extricate himself and his fol- 
lowers from their consequences. After 
spending some time at King George’s 
Sound, he was made Governor of 
South Australia, whence he was re- 
moved to New Zealand, when that 
colony seemed to be entangled in many 
complicated evils. ‘That she has sur- 
mounted these we cannot avoid attri- 
buting in great measure to the vigour 
and wisdom of her governor. 

We never happened even to see Sir 
George Grey, though we have heard 
much of him both from Swan River 
and South Australia. He does not 
appear to be a popular man—probably 
his temper may be grave and his man- 
ners reserved. We did not abstractedly 
approve of many of his acts as Gover- 
nor of New Zealand, but perhaps those 
acts may have been made necessary or 
expedient by circumstances. However 
that may be, we cannot but recognise 
the merits of a man who does what he 
has done, throughout a career, where he 
has had himself, and for the most part 
himself alone, to depend on. We be- 
lieve we are correct in saying that he 
is not a relative—he is certainly not a 
near or a close one—of our Earl Grey 
and our Sir George at home. We do 
not like him the worse on that ac- 
count. 

One most meritorious line of con- 
duct he has pursued is, that wherever 
he has been, he has always made himself 
acquainted with the nature and resour- 
ces of the country, and the character 
and language of the people he has had 
to deal with, and has not shown him- 
self backward in communicating the 
results of his labours to the public. He 
is eyidently an earnest man, not given 
to affectation, not afflicted with mock 
modesty, and ready to speak plainly 
and sincerely of that which he has 
seen or that which he has done. That 
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this has been work of no ordinary cha- 
racter we shall show by extracting the 
commencement of his preface to his 
last publication on Polynesian my- 
thology :— 


** Towards the close of the year 1845, I 
was suddenly and unexpectly required by 
the British Government to administer the 
affairs of New Zealand, and shortly after- 
wards received the appointment of Governor- 
in-Chief of those islands. 

“ When Larrived in them, I found her 
Majesty's native subjects engaged in hosti- 
lities with the Queen's troops, against whom 
they had up to that time contended with 
considerable success; so much discontent 
also prevailed generally amongst the native 
population, that, where disturbances had not 
yet taken place, there was too much reason 
to apprehend they would soon break out, as 
they shortly afterwards did, in several parts 
of the islands. 

“T soon perceived that I could neither 
successfully govern, nor hope to conciliate, a 
numerous and turbulent people, with whose 
language, manners, customs, religion, and 
modes of thought, I was quite unacquainted. 
In order to redress their grievances, and ap- 
ply remedies, which would neither wound 
their feelings nor militate against their pre- 
judices, it was necessary that I should be 
able thoroughly to understand their com- 
plaints; and, to win their confidence and 
regard, it was also requisite that I should be 
able at all times, and in all places, patiently 
to listen to the tales of their wrongs or suf- 
ferings, and, even if I could not assist them, 
to give them a kind reply, couched in such 
terms as should leave no doubt on their 
minds that I clearly understood and felt for 
them, and was really well disposed towards 
them. 

“* Although furnished with some very able 
interpreters, who gave me assistance of the 
most friendly nature, I soon found that even 
with their aid I could still only very imper- 
fectly perform my duties. I could not at 
all times and in all places have an interpre- 
ter by my side; and thence often when way- 
laid by some suitor, who had, perhaps, tra- 
velled two or three hundred miles to lay be- 
fore me the tale of his or her grievances, I 
was compelled to pass on without listening, 
and to witness with pain an expression of 
sorrow and keenly disappointed hope cloud 
over features which the moment before were 
bright with gladness, that the opportunity 
so anxiously looked for had at length been 
secured. 

“ Again, I found that any tale of sorrow 
or suffering, passing through the medium of 
an interpreter, fell much more coldly on my 
ear than what it would have done had the 
person interested addressed the tale direct to 
myself; and in like manner an answer de- 
livered through the intervention of a third 
person, appeared to leave a very different 
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impression upon the suitor from what it would 
have had coming direct from the lips of the 
governor of the country. Moreover, this 
mode of communication through a third per- 
son was so cumbrous and slow, that, in or- 
der to compensate for the loss of time thus 
occasioned, it became necessary for the in- 
terpreters to compress the substance of the 
representations made to me, as also of my 
own replies, into the fewest words possible ; 
and as this had in each instance to be done 
hurriedly, and at the moment, there was rea- 
son to fear that much that was material to 
enable me fully to understand the question 
brought before me, or the suitor to compre- 
hend my reply, might be unintentionally 
omitted. Lastly, I had on several occasions 
reason to believe that a native hesitated to 
state facts, or to express feelings and wishes, 
to an interpreter, which he would most glad- 
ly have done to the governor, could he have 
addressed him direct. 

“These reasons, and others of equal force, 
made me feel it to be my duty to make my- 
self acquainted, with the least possible de- 
lay, with the language of the New Zealand- 
ers, as also with their manners, customs, and 
prejudices. But I soon found that this was 
a far more difficult matter than I had at 
first supposed. The language of the New 
Zealanders is a very difficult one to under- 
stand thoroughly: there was then no dic- 
tionary of it published (unless a vocabulary 
can be so called); there were no books pub- 
lished in the language, which would enable 
me to study its construction ; it varied alto- 
gether in form from any of the ancient or 
modern languages which I knew; and my 
thoughts and time were so occupied with the 
cares of the government of a country then 
pressed upon by may difficulties, and with 
a formidable rebellion raging in it, that I 
could find but very few hours to devote to 
the acquisition of an unwritten and difficult 
language. I, however, did my best, and 
cheerfully devoted all my spare moments to 
a task, the accomplishment of which was ne- 
sary to enable me to perform properly every 
duty to my country and to the people I was 
appointed to govern. 

“* Soon, however, a new and quite unex- 
pected difficulty presented itself. On the 
side of the rebel party were engaged, either 
openly or covertly, some of the oldest, least 
civilised, and most influential chiefs in the 
islands. With them I had either personally, 
or by written communications, to discuss 
questions which involved peace or war, and 
on which the whole future of the islands and 
of the native race depended; so that it was 
in the highest degree essential that I should 
fully and entirely comprehend their thoughts 
and intentions, and that they should not in 
any way misunderstand the nature of the 
engagements into which I entered with them. 

“To my surprise, however, I found that 
these chiefs, either in their speeches to me, 
or in their letters, frequently quoted, in ex- 
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planation of their views and intentions, frag- 
ments of ancient poems or proverbs, or made 
allusions which rested on an ancient system 
of mythology; and although it was clear 
that the most important parts of their com- 
munications were embodied in these figura- 
tive forms, the interpreters were quite at fault, 
they could then rarely (if ever) translate 
the poems or explain the allusions, and there 
was no publication in existence which threw 
any light upon these subjects, or which gave 
the meaning of the great mass of the words 
which the natives, upon such occasions, 
made use of; so that I was compelled to 
content myself witha short general state- 
ment of what some other native believed 
that the writer of the letter intended to 
convey as his meaning by the fragment 
of the poem he had quoted, or by the allu- 
sions he had made. I should add, that even 
the great majority of the young Christian 
natives were quite as much at fault on these 
subjects as were the European interpreters. 

* Clearly, however, I could not, as Go- 
vernor of the country, permit so close a veil 
to remain drawn between myself and the 
aged and influential chiefs, whom it was my 
duty to attach to British interests and to the 
British race—whose regard and confidence, as 
also that of their tribes, it was my desire to 
secure, and with whom it was necessary that 
I should hold the most unrestricted inter- 
course. Only one thing could, under such 
circumstances, be done, and that was to ac- 
quaint myself with the ancient language of 
the country, to collect its traditional poems 
and legends, to induce their priests to impart 
to me their mythology, and to study their 
proverbs. Forjmore than eight years I de- 
voted a great part of my available time to 
these pursuits. Indeed I worked at this 
duty in my spare moments in every part of 
the country I traversed, and during my many 
voyages from portion to portion of the is- 
lands. [was also always accompanied by 
natives, and still, at every possible interval, 
pursued my inquiries into these subjects. 
Once, when I had with great pains amassed 
a large mass of materials to aid me in my 
studies, the Government House was destroy- 
ed by fire, and with it were burnt the mate- 
rials I had so collected, and thus I was left 
to commence again my difficult and weary- 
ing task. 

“* The ultimate result, however, was, that 
I acquired a great amount of information on 
these subjects, and collected a large mass of 
materials, which was, however, from the 
manner in which they were acquired, in a 
very scattered state —for different portions 
of the same poem or legend were often col- 
lected from different natives, in very distant 
parts of the country ; long intervals of time, 
also, frequently elapsed after I had obtained 
one part of a poem or legend, before I could 

find a native accurately acquainted with an- 
other portion of it; consequently the frag- 
ments thus obtained were scattered through 
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Gifferent note-books, and, before they could 
be given to the public, required to be care- 
fully arranged and re-written, and, what was 
still more difficult (whether viewed in refe- 
rence to the real difficulty of fairly trans- 
lating the ancient language in which they 
were composed, or my many public duties), 
it was necessary that they should be trans- 
lated. 

* Having, however, with much toil ac- 
quired information which I found so useful 
to myself, I felt unwilling that the result of 
my labours should be lost to those whose 
duty it may be hereafter to deal with the 
natives of New Zealand; and I, therefore, 
undertook a new task, which I have often, 
very often, been sorely tempted to abandon ; 
but the same sense of duty which made me 
originally enter upon the study of the native 
language has enabled me to persevere up to 
the present period, when I have already 
published one large volume in the native 
language, containing a very extensive col- 
lection of the ancient traditional poems, re- 
ligious chants and songs of the Maori race, 
and I now present to the European reader a 
translation of the principal portion of their 
ancient mythology, and of some of their 
most interesting legends.” — Preface, pp.iii.—x, 


The book thus laboriously compiled 
and translated, we have read with un. 
abated interest from beginning to end. 
It is true that, as Sir Geo. Grey himself 
remarks, the stories and traditions are 
often puerile and absurd, but not more 
puerile or more absurd than the stories 
and traditional mythology of our own 
ancestors, whether Celtic or Saxon, or 
than those handed down to us from the 
old Greeks and Romans, To the lat- 
ter especially we have become recon- 
ciled from having had them taught us 
from our boyhood as carefully as if 
they had still been part of our faith, 
and from their being embalmed in all 
the graces of diction and elegance, 
beauty and grandeur of language b 
the most famous poets of the world. 
If, however, the mythological stories 
of Homer, and Hesiod, and Eschylus, 
or of Virgil and Ovid, were to be sim- 
ply translated into ordinary prose even 
as they now stand, an educated man 
who had never heard of them before 
(supposing you could find such a per- 
son) would be moved to laughter by 
their silliness, instead of being awed 
by their sublimity or pleased by their 
beauty. Still more would this have 
been the case if we could have had the 
old ongast stories of the people, be- 
fore they had passed through the 
alembic of the poet’s brain. ‘The dim 
old gods of Ethiopia and their rebel- 
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lious progeny, who made their heaven 
on Olympus, are all mere overgrown 
children, kissing or scratching, loving 
or fighting, feasting or quarrelling, as 
the humour takes them. They are all 
human beings endowed with superna- 
tural powers, which seem sometimes to 
fail them just when they are most 
wanted and most likely to be called 
into play. The whole heathen my- 
thology is, in fact, a jumble of incon. 
sistency and nonsense, with a mix- 
ture of something worse, to which 
really that of the Polynesian, as given 
us by Sir George Grey, seems quite re- 
spectable by contrast. 

It is true that now and then we catch 
the traces of something more rational 
that would appear to be dimly symbol- 
ised, as in the story of Chronos (Sa- 
turn), or Time, eating his own chil- 
dren ; but these instances are rare and 
obscure, and contain nothing very 
wonderful when their mystery is ex- 
plained. Against the ordinary run of 
the heathen mythology, we would back 
the following one given us by Sir 
George Grey :— 


**Men had but one pair of primitive 
ancestors; they sprang from the vast 
heaven that exists above us, and from the 
earth which lies beneath us. Accordin 
to the traditions of our race, Rangi se 
Papa, or Heaven and Earth, were the 
source from which, in the beginning, all 
things originated. Darkness then rested 
upon the heaven and upon the earth, and 
they still both clave together, for they had 
not yet been rent apart; and the children 
they had begotten were ever thinking 
amongst themselves what might be the dif- 
ference between darkness and light; they 
knew that beings had multiplied and in- 
creased, and yet light had never broken 
upon them, but it ever continued dark, 
Hence these sayings are found in our an- 
cient religious services: ‘ There was dark- 
ness from the first division of time, unto the 
tenth, to the hundredth, to the thousandth,’ 
that is, for a vast space of time; and these 
divisions of times were considered as beings, 
and were each termed a Po; and on their 
account there was as yet no world with its 
bright light, but darkness only for the 
beings which existed. 

“ At last the beings who had been begot- 
ten by Heaven and Earth, worn out by the 
continued darkness, consulted amongst 
themselves, saying, ‘ Let us now determine 
what we should do with Rangi and Papa, 
whether it would be better to slay them or 
to rend them apart. Then spoke Tumatau- 
enga, the fiercest of the children of Heaven 
and Earth, ‘It is well, let us slay them.’ 
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“Then spake Tane-mahuta, the father of 
forests and of all things that inhabit them, 
or that are constructed from trees, ‘ Nay, 
not so. It is better to rend them apart, and 
to let the heaven stand far above us, and the 
earth lie under our feet. Let the sky be- 
come as a stranger to us, but the earth re- 
main close to us as our nursing mother.’ 

“The brothers all consented to this pro- 
posal, with the exception of Tawhiri-ma- 
tea, the father of winds and storms, and he, 
fearing that his kingdom was about to be 
overthrown, grieved greatly at the thought 
of his parents being torn apart. Five of 
the brothers willingly consented to the sepa- 
ration of their parents, but one of them would 
not agree to it. 

‘Hence, also, these sayings of old are 
found in our prayers, ‘ Darkness, darkness, 
light, light, the seeking, the searching, in 
chaos, in chaos ;’ these signified the way in 
which the offspring of heaven and earth 
sought for some mode of dealing with their 
parents, so that human beings might in- 
crease and live. 

* So, also, these sayings of old time, ‘The 
multitude, the length,’ signified the multi- 
tude of the thoughts of the children of Hea- 
ven and Earth, and the length of time they 
considered whether they should slay their 
parents, that human beings might be called 
into existence; for it was in this manner 
that they talked and consulted amongst 
themselves. 

“ But at length their plans having been 
agreed on, lo, Rongo-ma-tane, the god and 
father of the cultivated food of man, rises up, 
that he may rend apart the heavens and the 
earth ; he struggles, but he rends them not 
apart. Lo, next, Tangaroa, the god and 
father of fish and reptiles, rises up, that he 
may rend apart the heavens and the earth ; 
he also struggles, but he rends them not 
apart. Lo, next, Haumia-tikitiki, the god 
and father of the food of man which springs 
without cultivation, rises up and struggles, 
but ineffectually. Lo, then, Tu-matauenga, 
the god and father of fierce human beings, 
rises up and struggles, but he, too, fails in 
his efforts. Then, at last, slowly uprises 
Tane-mahuta, the god and father of forests, 
of birds, and of insects, and he struggles with 
his parents; in vain he strives to rend them 
apart with his hands and arms. Lo, he 
pauses; his head is now firmly planted on 
his mother the earth, his feet he raises up 
and rests against his father the skies, he 
strains his back and limbs with mighty ef- 
fort. Now are rent apart Rangi and Papa, 
and with cries and groans of wo they shriek 
aloud, ‘ Wherefore slay you thus your pa- 
rents? Why commit you so dreadful a 
crime as to slay us, as to rend your parents 
apart? But Tane-mahuta pauses not, he 
regards not their shrieks and cries ; far, far 
beneath him he presses down the earth ; far, 
far aboye him he thrusts up the sky. 

* Hence these sayings of olden time, ‘ It 
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was the fierce thrusting of Tane which tore 
the heaven from the earth, so that they were 
rent apart, and darkness was made manifest, 
and so was the light.’ 

“No sooner was heaven rent from earth 
than the multitude of human beings were 
discovered whom they had begotten, and 
who had hitherto lain concealed between the 
bodies of Rangi and Papa. 

“Then, also, there arose inthe breast of 
Tawhiri-ma-tea, the god and father of winds 
and storms, a fierce desire to wage war with 
his brothers, because they had rent apart 
their common parents. He from the first 
had refused to consent to his mother being 
torn from her lord and children ; it was his 
brothers alone that wished for this separa- 
tion, and desired that Papa-tu-a-nuku, or 
the Earth alone, should be left as a parent 
for them, 

‘* The god of hurricanes and storms dreads 
also that the world should become too fair 
and beautiful, so he rises, follows his father 
to the realms above, and hurries to the shel- 
tered hollows in the boundless skies; there 
he hides and clings, and, nestling in this place 
of rest, he consults long with his parent, and 
as the vast Heaven listens to the suggestions 
of Tawhiri-ma-tea, thoughts and plans are 
formed in his breast, and Tawhiri-ma-tea 
also understands what he should do. Then 
by himself and the vast Heaven were begot- 
ten his numerous brood, and they rapidly 
increased and grew. Tawhiri-ma-tea de- 
spatches one of them to the westward, and 
one to the southward, and one to the east- 
ward, and one to the northward; and he 
gives corresponding names to himself and to 
his progeny, the mighty winds. 

“ He next sends forth fierce squalls, whirl- 
winds, dense clouds, massy clouds, dark 
clouds, gloomy thick clouds, fiery clouds, 
clouds which precede hurricanes, clouds of 
fiery black, clouds reflecting glowing red 
light, clouds wildly drifting from all quar- 
ters, and wildly bursting, clouds of thunder 
storms, and clouds hurriedly flying. In the 
midst of these Tawhiri-ma-tea himself sweeps 
wildly on. Alas! alas! then rages the 
fierce hurricane; and whilst Tane-mahuta 
and his gigantic forests still stand, uncon- 
scious and unsuspecting, the blast of the 
mouth of Tawhiri-ma-tea smites them, the 
gigantic trees are snapt off right in the mid- 
dle; alas! alas! they are rent to atoms, 
dashed to the earth, with boughsand branches 
torn and scattered, and lying on the earth, 
trees and branches all alike left for the in- 
sect, for the grub, and for loathsome rotten- 
ness. 

**From the forests and their inhabitants, 
Tawhiri-ma-tea next swoops down upon the 
seas, and Jashes in his wrath the ocean. Ah! 
ah! waves steep as cliffs arise, whose sum- 
mits are so lofty that to look from them 
would make the beholder giddy ; these soon 
eddy in whirlpools, and Tangaroa, the god 
of ocean, and father of all that dwell therein, 
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flies affrighted through his seas; but before 
he fled, his children consulted together how 
they might secure their safety, for Tangaroa 
had begotten Punga, “and he had begotten 
two children, Ika-tere, the father of fish, and 
Tu-te-wehiwehi, or Tu-te-wanawana, the 
father of reptiles. 

“ When Tangaroa fled for safety to the 
ocean, then Tu-te-wehiwehi and Ika-tere, 
and their children, disputed together as to 
what they should do to escape from the 
storms, and Tu-te-wehiwehi and his party 
cried aloud, ‘ Let us fly inland ;’ but Ika~- 
tere and his party cried aloud, ‘ Let us fly to 
the sea.’ Some would not obey one order, 
some would not obey the other, and they es- 
caped in two parties: the party of Tu-te- 
wehiwehi, or the reptiles hid themselves 
ashore: the party of Punga rushed to the 
sea. This is what, in our ancient religious 
services, is called the separation of Ta-whiri- 
ma-tea. 

“Hence these traditions have been handed 
down :—‘ Ika-tere, the father of things which 
inhabit water, cried aloud to Tu-te- wehiwehi, 
* Ho, ho, let us all escape to the sea.’ 

“‘ But Tu-te-wehiwehi shouted in answer, 
‘ Nay, nay, let us rather fly inland.’ 

“ Then Ika-tere warned him, saying, ‘ Fly 
inland, then; and the fate of you and your 
race will be, that when they catch you, be- 
fore you are cooked, they will singe off your 
scales over a ligted wisp of dry fern.’ 

“ But Tu-te-wehiwehi answered him, say~ 
ing, ‘ Seek safety, then, in the sea; and the 
future fate of your race will be, that when 
they serve out little baskets of cooked vege- 
table food to each person, you will be laid 
upon the top of the food to give a relish to it.’ 

“Then without delay these two races of 
beings separated. The fish fled in confusion 
to the sea, the reptiles sought safety in the 
forests and scrubs, 

“‘Tangaroa, enraged at some of his chil- 
dren deserting him, and, being sheltered by 
the god of the forests on dry land, has ever 
since waged war on his brother Tane, who, 
in return, has waged war against him.”—pp. 
8-15. 


The sort of dim and misty sublimity 
with which this passage begins, and 
the sudden allusion to the every-day 
meals of the people, which seem to be 
the principal result of it, is very cha- 
racteristic. Neither is there anything 
in Ovid more delicate in fancy than 
the closing paragraph of this chapter, 
a literal translation into our rough 
tongue of the mellifluous syllables of 
the vowel-sounding Polynesian :— 


“Up to this time the vast Heaven has 
still ever remained separated from his spouse, 
the Earth. Yet their mutual love still con- 
tinues—the soft warm sighs of her loving 
bosom still ever rise up to him, ascending 
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from the woody mountains and valleys, and 
men call these mists; and the vast Heaven, 
as he mourns through the long nights his 
separation from his beloved, drops frequent 
tears upon her bosom, and men seeing these, 
term them dew-drops.”—p. 6. 


The legend of Maui, which follows 
this, is a very curious one, and seems 
to have concealed in it, in some places, 
some higher and better meaning than 
would be derived from the mere story. 
It begins quite according to our poetic 
rules, by bursting in medias res with- 
out any previous explanation or men- 
tion of who Mauiwas. One day Maui 
asked his brothers to tell him the place 
where their father and mother dwelt ? 
The brothers say that they do not 
know, and do not care, and advise him 
not to trouble himself. He, however, 
persists, for he had found something 
out after he was himself discovered by 
his relations. The tale then pro- 
ceeds :— 


“They discovered him one night whilst 
they were all dancing in the great house of 
assembly. Whilst his relations were all 
dancing there, they then found out who he 
was in this manner. For little Maui, the 
infant, crept into the house, and went and 
sat behind one of his brothers, and hid him- 
self, so when their mother counted her chil- 
dren that they might stand up ready for the 
dance, she said—‘ One, that’s Maui-taka ; 
two, that’s Maui-roto; three, that’s Maui- 
pae ; four, that’s Maui-waho ;’ and then she 
saw another, and cried out, ‘ Hollo, where 
did this fifth come from?” Then little Maui, 
the infant, answered, ‘ Ah, I’m your child, 
too.’ Then the old woman counted them all 
over again, and said, ‘Oh, no, there ought 
to be only four of you; now for the first 
time I've seen you.’ Then little Maui and 
his mother stood for a long time disputing 
about this in the very middle of the ranks of 
all the dancers. 

“At last she got angry, and cried out, 
‘Come, you be off now, out of the house at 
once; youare no child of mine, you belong 
to some oneelse. Then little Maui spoke out 
quite boldly, and said, ‘ Very well, I'd better 
be off, then, for I suppose, as you say it, I 
must be the child of some other person ; but 
indeed I did think I was your child when I 
said so, because I knew I was born at the side 
of the sea, and was thrown by you into the 
foam of the surf, after you had wrapped me 
up in a tuft of your hair, which you cut off 
for the purpose; then the seaweed formed 
and fashioned me, as, caught in its long tan- 
gles, the ever-heaving surges of the sea rolled 
me, folded as I was in them, from side to 
side; at length the breezes and squalls which 
blew from the ocean drifted me on shore 
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again, and the soft jelly-fish of the long 
sandy beaches rolled themselves round me 
to protect me; then again myriads of flies 
alighted on me to buzz about me and lay 
their eggs, that maggots might eat me, and 
flocks of birds collected around me to peck 
me to pieces; but at that moment appeared 
there also my great ancestor, Tama-nui-ki- 
te-Rangi, and he saw the flies and the birds 
collected in clusters and flocks above the 
jelly-fish, and the old man ran, as fast as he 
could, and stripped off the encircling jelly- 
fish, and behold within there lay a human 
being; then he caught me up and carried 
me to his house, and he hung me up in the 
roof that I might feel the warm smoke and 
the heat of the fire, so I was saved alive by 
the kindness of that old man. At last I 
grew, and then I heard of the fame of the 
dancing of this great House of Assembly. 
It was that which brought me here. But 
from the time I was in your womb, I have 
heard the names of these your first-born 
children, as you have been calling them over 
until this very night, when I again heard 
you repeating them. In proof of this I will 
now recite your names to you, my brothers. 
You are Maui-taha, and you are Maui-roto, 
and you are Maui-pae, and you are Maui- 
waho, and as for me, I’m little Maui-the- 
baby, and here I am sitting before you.’ 

“ When his mother, Taranga, heard all 
this, she cried out, ‘You dear little child, 
you are, indeed, my last-born, the son of my 
old age, therefore I now tell you your name 
shall be Maui-tiki-tiki-a-Taranga, or Maui- 
formed-in-the-top-knot-of-Taranga,’ and he 
was called by that name.”—pp. 17-20. 


His mother, Taranga, then takes him 
to sleep with her, and treats him with 
peculiar favour, which makes his bro- 
thers jealous, and they murmur among 
themselves, but the elder says— 


“ Let us take care that we are not like the 
children of Rangi-nui and of Papa-tu-a- 
nuku, who turned over in their minds 
thoughts for slaying their parents ; four of 
them consented, but Tawhiri-ma-tea had 
little desire for this, for he loved his parents ; 
but the rest of his brothers agreed to slay 
them ; afterwards when Tawhiri saw that the 
husband was separated far from his wife, 
then he thought what it was his duty to do, 
and he fought against his brothers. Thence 
sprang the cause which led Tu-matauenga 
to wage war against his brethren and his 
parents, and now at last this contest is carried 
on even between his own kindred, so that 
man fights against man.”—p, 21. 


We are then told that Taranga, 
though always present at night with 
her children, was never to be found in 
the morning, or seen during the day, 
and that Maui is resolved to discover 
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the meaning of this mystery. He 
therefore ont night, wed she and all 
the rest are asleep, rises and hides her 
clothes, her apron and belt, and stops 
up the doors, and every chink of the 
house, so that it is kept dark, and his 
mother sleeps on till broad daylight. 
At last, jumping up, she discovers the 
trick, snatches up a fragment of an old 
cloak, and rushes away. Maui creeps 
after and watches her, and sees her lift 
up a bunch of rushes, and disappear 
beneath it, and on going to examine, 
discovers the mouth of ‘a beautiful 
open cave, running quite deep into the 
earth.” 

Maui, upon this, applies to his bro- 
ther for information as to the place 
where their parents dwelt, but is met 
with— 


“What do we care about our father, or 
about our mother? Did she feed us with 
food till we grew up to be men? not a bit 
of it. Why, without doubt, Rangi, or the 
heaven, is our father, who kindly sent his 
offspring down to us; Hau-whenua, or gen- 
tle breezes, to cool the earth and young 
plants ; and Hau-ma-ringiringi, er mists, to 
moisten them; and Hau-ma-roto-roto, or 
fine weather, to make them grow ; and Toua- 
rangi, or rain, to water them; and Tomai- 
rangi, or dews, to nourish them: he gave 
these his offspring to cause our food to grow, 
and then Papa-tu-a-nuku, or the earth, 
made her seeds to spring, and grow forth, 
and provide sustenance for her children in 
this long-continuing world. 

“ Little Maui then answered, ‘ What you 
say is truly quite correct ; but such thoughts 
and sayings would better become me than 
you, for in the foaming bubbles of the sea 
I was nursed and fed; it would please me 
better if you would think over and remember 
the time when you were nursed at your mo- 
ther’s breast; it could not have been until 
after you had ceased to be nourished by her 
milk that you could have eaten the kinds of 
food you have mentioned; as for me, oh! 
my brothers, I have never partaken either of 
her milk or of her food; yet I love her, for 
this single reason alone —that I lay in her 
womb; and because I love her, I wish to 
know where is the place where she and my 
father dwell.’” 


We are then told, incidentally, that 
on his first appearance, ‘‘he had 
finished his first labour,” which was to 
transform himself into the likeness of 
all manner of birds, and that now he 
assumed the form of a most beautiful 
pigeon, ‘ at which his brothers were 
quite delighted, and they had no power 
left to do anything but admire him.” 
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In this form he enters the cave, and 
flies along an immense way, till «‘at last 
he saw a party of people sitting under 
a grove of trees,” and his mother lying 
by his father, and he perched in the 
trees right over them. 

He then threw down berries upon 
them, and cooed among the boughs till 
the whole of the people, ‘chiefs and 
common people alike,” began to pelt 
him with stones. He allows himself to 
be struck by a stone thrown by his fa- 
ther, and came fluttering down and 
struggling upon the ground, and * they 
all ran to catch him; but lo, the pi- 
geon had turned into a man.” 


“ Then all those who saw him were fright- 
ened at his fierce glaring eyes, which were red 
as if painted with red ochre, and they said, 
‘Oh, it is now no wonder that he so long 
sat still upin the tree; had he been a bird 
he would have flown off long before, but he 
is a man:’ and some of them said, ‘No, 
indeed, rather a god—just look at his form 
and appearance, the like has never been seen 
before, since Rangi and Papa-tu-a-nuku 
were torn apart.’” 


We then learn that a considerable 
interval had elapsed since Maui had 
discovered the cave, and that his mo- 
ther had never renewed her visits to 
her children, for she with difficulty re- 
cognises him, saying that ‘‘she used to 
see one like him when she went to visit 
her chidren,” and recounts the history 
to the rest. 

We have then the following curious 
passage, in which there are several very 
remarkableallusions to old customs and 
ceremonies of the Maoris :— 


“Then his mother asked Maui, who was 
sitting near her, ‘ Where do you come from ? 
from the westward?’ and he answered, ‘ No.’ 
‘ From the north-east, then?” ‘No.’ ‘From 
the south-east, then?’ ‘No,’ ‘From the 
south, then?’ ‘No.’ ‘ Was it the wind 
which blows upon me which brought you 
here to me, then ?’ when she asked this, he 
opened his mouth and answered, ‘ Yes.’ And 
she cried out, * Oh, this, then, is indeed m 
child ;’ and she said, ‘ Are you Maui-taha ?” 
he answered, ‘ No.’ Then said she, ‘ Are you 
Maui-tikitiki-o-Taranga?’ and he answered, 
‘Yes.’ And she cried aloud, ‘ This is, in- 
deed, my child. By the winds and storms 
and wave-uplifting gales he was fashioned, 
and became a human being; welcome, oh, 
my child, welcome; by you shall hereafter 
be climbed the threshold of the house of your 
great ancestor Hine-nui-te-po, and death 
shall thenceforth have no power over man.’ 

“Then thelad was taken by his father to 
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the water, to be baptised, and after the ce- 
remony prayers were offered to make him 
sacred, and clean from all impurities; but 
when it was completed, his father, Makea-tu- 
tara, felt greatly alarmed, because he remem- 
bered that he had, from mistake, hurriedly 
skipped over part of the prayers of the bap- 
tismal service, and of the services to purify 
Maui; he knew that the gods would be cer- 
tain to punish this fault, by causing Maui to 
die, and his alarm and anxiety were there- 
fore extreme. At night-fall they all went 
into his house. 

** Maui, after these things, returned to his 
brothers to tell them that he had found his 
parents, and to explain to them where they 
dwelt.” 


The legend, then, goes on to relate 
other achievements of Maui, such as 
his slaying his first victim, the daughter 
of Maru-te-whare-aitu, and destroying 
by enchantment the crops of that per- 
sonage. He then again visits his pa- 
rents and comes in contact with a great 
ancestress, called Muri-ranga-whenua, 
who, as he approached, ‘sniffed and 
sniffed until she thought she smelt 
something coming, and she was very 
much exasperated, and her stomach 
began to distend itself, that she might 
be ready to devour Maui as soon as he 
came.” 

On discovering who he is, however, 
this unpleasant preparation for Maui’s 
reception is abated, and— 


“ When the stomach of Muri-ranga-whe- 
nua had quietly sunk down to its usual size, 
her voice was again heard saying, ‘ Art thou 
Maui ?’ and he answered, ‘ Even so.’ 

“Then she asked him, ‘ Wherefore hast 
thou served thy old ancestress in this deceit- 
ful way? and Maui answered, ‘I was anx- 
ious that thy jaw-bone, by which the great 
enchantments can be wrought, should be 
given to me.’ 

“ She answered, ‘ Take it, it has been re- 
served for thee.’ And Maui took it, and 
having done so, returned to the place where 
he and his brothers dwelt.”—pp. 34, 35. 


After this comes the most curious 
and original passage in the whole le- 
gend — one which, we think, must be 
the distorted and corrupted envelope 
of some half-forgotten knowledge. 
Among the old priests of Egypt much 
astronomical science was wrapped up 
in stories which, doubtless, assumed 
forms among the ignorant mass of the 
people equally unintelligible with this 
strange story of Maui:— 


“The young hero, Maui, had not been 
long at home with his brothers when he be- 
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gan to think that it was too soon after the 
rising of the sun that it became night again, 
and that the sun again sank down below 
the horizon, every day, every day; in the 
same manner the days appeared too short 
for him. So at last, one day he said to his 
brothers, ‘Let us now catch the sun ina 
noose, so that we may compel him to move 
more slowly, in order that mankind may 
have long days to labour in to procure sub- 
sistence for themselves ;’ but they answered 
him, ‘ Why, no man could approach it on 
account of its warmth, and the fierceness of 
its heat ;’ but the young hero said to them, 
* Have you not seen the multitude of things 
I have already achieved? Did ycu not see 
me change myself into the likeness of every 
bird of the forest? You and I equally had 
the aspect and appearance of men, yet I, 
by my enchantments, changed suddenly from 
the appearance of a man, and became a bird, 
and then, continuing to change my form, I 
resembled this bird or that bird, one after 
the other, until I had by degrees transformed 
myself into every bird in the world, small 
or great: and did I not, after all this again, 
assume the form of aman? [This he did 
soon after he was born, and it was after that 
he snared the sun.] Therefore, as for that 
feat, oh, my brothers, the changing myself 
into birds, I accomplished it by enchant- 
ments, and I will by the same means accom- 
plish also this other thing which I have in 
my mind.’ When his brothers heard this, 
they consented on his persuasions to aid him 
in the conquest of the sun. 

“ Then they began to spin and twist ropes 
to form a noose to catch the sun in, and in 
doing this they discovered the mode of plait- 
ing flax into stout square-shaped ropes 
(tuamaka), and the manner of plaiting flat 
ropes (paharahara), and of spinning round 
ropes; at last, they finished making all the 
ropes which they required. Then Maui took 
up his enchanted weapon, and he took his 
brothers with him, and they carried their 
provisions, ropes, and other things with them, 
in their hands. They travelled all night, 
and as soon as day broke, they halted in the 
desert, and hid themselves that they might 
not be seen by the sun; and at night they 
renewed their journey, and before dawn 
they halted, and hid themselves again; at 
length they got very far, very far, to the 
eastward, and came to the very edge of the 
place out of which the sun rises. 

“Then they set to work and built on each 
side of this place a long high wall of clay, 
with huts of boughs of trees at each end to 
hide themselves in; when these were finished, 
they made the loops of the noose, and the 
brothers of Maui then lay in wait on one 
side of the place out of which the sun rises, 
and Maui himself lay in wait upon the other 
side. 

“The young hero held in his hand the en- 
chanted weapon, the jaw-bone of his ances- 
tress — of Muriranga-whenua, and said to 
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his brothers, ‘Mind now, keep yourselves 
hid, and do not go showing yourselves fool- 
ishly to the sun; if you do, you will frighten 
him ; but wait patiently until his head and 
fore legs have got well into the snare, then 
I will shout out; haul away as hard as you 
can on the ropes on both sides, and then I'll 
rush out and attack him, but do you keep 
your ropes tight for a good long time (while 
1 attack him), until he is nearly dead, when 
we will let him go; but mind now, my bro- 
thers, do not let him move you to pity with 
his shrieks and screams.’ 

“ At last the sun came rising up out of 
his place, like a fire spreading far and wide 
over the mountains and forests: he rises up, 
his head passes through the noose, and it 
takes more and more of his body, until his 
fore-paws pass through; then are pulled 
tight the ropes, and the monster began to 
struggle and roll himself about, whilst the 
snare jerked backwards and forwards as he 
struggled. Ah! was not he held fast in the 
ropes of his enemies ! 

“Then forth rushed that bold hero, Maui- 
tikitiki-o-Taranga, with his enchanted wea- 
pon. Alas! the sun screams aloud —he 
roars—Maui strikes him fiercely with many 
blows; they hold him for a log time, at 
last they let him go, and then weak from 
wounds, the sun crept slowly along its 
course. Then was learnt by men the second 
name of the sun, for in its agony the sun 
screamed out, ‘Why am I thus smitten by 
you! oh, man? do you know what you are 
doing? Why should you wish to kill Tama- 
nui-te-Ra?’ Thus was learnt his second 
name. At last they let him go. Oh, then, 
Tama-nui-te-Ra went very slowly and feebly 
on his course.” 


There is then told a story of Maui's 
fishing up the dry land, from the bot- 
tom of the sea, when on a fishing ex- 
cursion with his brother. This origin 
for the dry land is, we believe, the 
one universally assigned throughout 
Polynesia; and the story in one form 
or other is met with in all the accounts 
of the mythology of the several islands. 
It came up as a fish; and the inequali- 
ties of the ground are ascribed to its 
struggles. He then has a great ad- 
venture with another great ancestress, 
Mahu-ika, the goddess of fire; after 
which he transforms his brother-in- 
law, Irawaru, into a dog, and he be- 
came the progenitor of all dogs. The 
hero finishes his career in the following 
singular manner :— 


“Maui now felt it necessary to leave the 
village where Irawaru had lived, so he re- 
turned to his parents, and when he had been 
with them for some time, his father said to 
him one day, ‘Oh, my son, I have heard 
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from your mother and others that you are 
very valiant, and that you have succeeded 
in all feats that you have undertaken in 
your own country, whether they were small 
or great; but now that you have arrived in 
your father’s country, you will, perhaps, at 
last be overcome.’ 

“Then Maui asked him, ‘ What do you 
mean? what things are there that I can be 
vanquished by?’ And his father answered 
him, ‘ By your great ancestress, by Hine-nui- 
te-po, who, if you look, you may see flashing, 
and, as it were, opening and shutting there, 
where the horizon meets the sky.’ And 
Maui replied, ‘ Lay aside such idle thoughts, 
and let us both fearlessly seek whether men 
are to die or live for ever.’ And his father 
said, ‘ My child, there has been an ill omen 
for us ; when I was baptising you, I omitted a 
portion of the fitting prayers, and that I 
know will be the cause of your perishing.’ 

“Then Maui asked his father, ‘ What is 
my ancestress Hine-nui-te-po like?’ And he 
answered, ‘ What you see yonder shining so 
brightly red are her eyes, and her teeth are as 
sharp and hard as volcanic glass; her body 
is like that of a man; and as for the pupils 
of her eyes, they are jasper; and her hair is 
like the tangles of long sea-weed, and her 
mouth is like that of a baracouta.’ Then his 
son answered him, ‘ Do you think her strength 
is as great as that of Tama-nui-te-Ra, who 
consumes man, and the earth, and the very 
waters, by the fierceness of his heat? was 
not the world formerly saved alive by the 
speed with which he travelled? If he had 
then, in the days of his full strength and 
power, gone as slowly as he does now, not a 
remnant of mankind would have been left 
living upon the earth, nor, indeed would 
anything else have survived. But I laid 
hold of Tama-nui-te-Ra, and now he goes 
slowly, for I smote him again and again, so 
that he is now feeble, and long in travelling 
his course, and he now gives but very little 
heat, having been weakened by the blows 
of my enchanted weapon ; I then, too, split 
him open in many places, and from the 
wounds so made many rays now issue forth, 
and spread in all directions. So, also, I 
found the sea much larger than the earth; 
but by the power of the last born of your 
children, part of the earth was drawn up 
again, and dry land came forth.’ And his 
father answered him — ‘That is all very 
true, O, my last born, and the strength of 
my old age; well, then, be bold — go and 
visit your great ancestress who flashes so 
fiercely there, where the edge of the horizon 
meets the sky.’ 

“ Hardly was this conversation concluded 
with his father, when the young hero went 
forth to look for companions to accompany 
him upon this enterprise: and so there came 
to him for companions, the small robin, and 
the large robin, and the thrush, and the 
yellow-hammer, and every kind of little bird, 
and the water-wagtail, and these all assem- 
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bled together, and they all started with Mani 
in the evening, and arrived at the dwelling 
of Hine-nui-te-po, and found her fast asleep. 

“Then Maui addressed them all, and said, 
* My little friends, now if you see me creep 
into this old chieftainess, do not laugh at 
what you see—nay, do not, I pray you; but 
when I have got altogether inside her, and 
just as I am coming out of her mouth, then 
you may shout with laughter if you please.’ 
And his littie friends, who were frightened 
at what they saw, replied, ‘Oh, sir, you will 
eertainly be killed.’ And he answered them, 
‘If you burst out laughing at me as soon as 
I get inside her, you will wake her up, and 
she will certainly kill me at once; but if 
you do not langh until I am quite inside 
her, and am on the point of coming out of 
her mouth, I shall live, and Hine-nui-te- po 
will die.’ And his little friends answered, 
‘Ge on, then, brave sir, but pray take good 
care of yourself." 

“Then the young hero started off, and 
twisted the strings of his weapon tight round 
his wrist, and went into the house, and strip- 
ped off his clothes, and the skin on his hips 
looked mottled and beautiful as that of a 
mackarel, from the tattoo marks cut on it 
with the chisel of Uetonga—and he entered 
the old chieftainess, 

‘The little birds now screwed up their 
tiny cheeks, trying to suppress their laugh- 
ter; at last the little Tiwakawaka could no 
longer keep it in, and laughed out loud, with 
its merry cheerful note: this woke the old 
woman up, she opened her eyes, started up, 
and killed Maui. 

“ Thus died this Maui we have spoken of; 
but before he died he had children, and sous 
were born to him; some of his descendants 
yet live in Hawaiki, some in Aotearoa (or 
in these islands); the greater part of his de- 
acendants remained in Hawaiki, but a few of 
them came here to Aotearoa. According to the 
traditions of the Maori,* this was the cause 
of the introduction of death into the world 
(Hine-nui-te-po being the goddess of death; 
if Maui had passed safely through her, then 
no more human beings would have died, but 
death itself would have been destroyed), and 
we express it by saying, ‘The water-wag- 
tail laughing at Maui-tikitiki-o-Taranga 
made Hine-nui-te-po squeeze him to death.’ 
And we have this proverb —‘Men make 
heirs, but death carries them off.’ 

‘Thus end the deeds of the son of Makea- 
tutara, and of Taranga, and the deeds of the 
sons of Ranginui, and of Papa-tu-a-Nuku. 
This is the narrative about the generations 
of the ancestors of the inhabitants of New 
Zealand, and, therefore, we, the people of 
that country, preserve closely these tradi- 
tions of old times, as a thing to be taught 
to the generations that come after us—so we 
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repeat them in our prayers, and whenever we 
relate the deeds of the ancestors from whom 
each family is descended, and upon other 
similar occasions. ’"—p. 54. 


The legend of Tawhaki follows that 
of Maui. He, returning from fishing 
with two of his brothers-in-law, is at- 
tacked by them, supposed to be killed, 
and buried, without any apparent rea- 
son or object, in a way that is cha- 
racteristic of Polynegian, and especially 
of New Zealand nature. Huis wife, 
finding he did not return with her 
brothers, immediately suspects they 
have killed him, searches till she finds 
his grave, and digs him up again, and 
recovers him. We have then this 
remarkable passage :— 


“ As soon as Tawhaki had recovered from 
his wounds, he left the place where his faith- 
less brothers-in-law lived, and went away, 
taking all his own warriors and their fami- 
lies with him, and built a fortified village 
upon the top of a very lofty mountain, 
where he could easily protect himself—and 
they dwelt there. Then he called aloud to 
the gods, his ancestors, for revenge, and they 
let the floods of heaven descend, and the 
earth was overwhelmed by the waters, and 
all human beings perished; and the name 
given to that event was, ‘The overwhelming 
of the Mataaho,’ and the whole of that race 
perished.”—pp. 60, 61. 


He then proceeded to take revenge 
on a race called the Ponaturi, who 
had killed his father. Now, the Pona- 
turi inhabited a country underneath 
the waters, but always came to the 
dry land at night to sleep, where they 
had a large house, called Manawa 
Tarre. Tawhaki and his younger bro- 
ther reach this place, and find their 
mother, Uratonga, who had been car- 
ried off captive by the Ponaturi, and 
the bones of their father, which were 
hung up under the high, sloping roof 
of the house, ‘rattled loudly together 
for gladness when they heard Taw- 
haki repeating his incantations as he 
came along —for they knew that the 
hour of revenge was now come.” By 
aid of their mother they concealed 
themselves in the thatch of the house ; 
and having luckily escaped the smelling 
— of the scout who preceded the 

onaturi, they stopped up all the 


crevices of the house during the night, 


* Inhabitants of New Zealand. 
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so as to keep it dark till after sunrise. 
Deceived by the assurances of Ura- 
tonga that it was not yet dawn, the 
Ponaturi lay on till the sun rose, when 
the stopping being suddenly withdrawn 
from the crevices, and the door opened, 
the sun’s rays killed the whole of that 
strange race that lived beneath the 
waters, slept upon the land, but pe- 
rished if the sun shone on them. 

Does not the reader feel almost sure 
that there is some true and remark- 
able history concealed and distorted 
among these mists aud clouds of fable? 

The legend then proceeds :— 


**The fame of Tawhaki’s courage in thus 
destroying the race of Ponaturi, and a report 
also of his manly beauty, chanced to reach 
the ears of a young maiden of the heavenly 
race who live above in the skies; so one 
night she descended from the heavens to visit 
Tawhaki, and to judge for herself whether 
these reports were true. She found him 
lying sound asleep, and after gazing on him 
for some time, she stole to his side, and laid 
herself down by him. He, when disturbed 
by her, thought it was only some female of 
this lower world, and slept again; but before 
dawn the young girlstole away again from his 
side, and ascended once more to the heavens. 
In the early morning Tawhaki awoke and felt 
all over his sleeping place with both his 
hands, but in vain — he could nowhere find 
the young girl. 

“From that time Tango-tango, the girl 
of the heavenly race, stole every night to the 
side of Tawhaki, and lo! in the morning she 
was gone, until she found that she had con- 
ceived a child, who was afterwards named 
Arahuta; then full of love for Tawhaki, she 
disclosed herself fully to him, and lived con- 
stantly in this world with him, deserting, 
for his sake, her friends above; and he dis- 
covered that she who had so loved him hbe- 
longed to the race whose home is in the hea- 
vens.”"—pp. 66, 67. 


Tango-tango, however, takes offence 
at Tawhaki’s complaining of the bad 
smell of their little baby, and flies 
away again to heaven, Tawhaki re- 
solves to follow her, and after some 
adventures and meeting with his 
grandmother in a mysterious manner, 
he climbs up the tendrils that hang 
down from heaven at a certain place, 
and thus, like Jack and the beanstalk, 
reaches an upper country, where, how- 
ever, things seem pretty much the 
same as they are below. He here dis- 
guises himself as an old man of the 
common sort, and is treated as a slave 
by his brothers-in-law, whom he finds 
dubbing out a canoe; and is not re- 
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cognised by Tango-tango. On this 
point Sir George Grey says:—‘‘ The 
European reader cannot at all enter 
into the witty nature of this adventure 
in the estimation of a New Zealander ; 
the idea of a sacred chief of high rank 
being by mistake treated as a common 
slave, conveys impressions to their 
minds, of which we can form no accu- 
rate notion.” It is at length suspected 
wre he is, and Tango-tango questions 
im :— 


“She asked him, ‘ Tell me, are you Taw- 
haki? He murmured ‘Humph’ in assent, 
still walking on until he reached the side of 
his wife, and then he snatched up his little 
daughter, and, holding her fast in his arms, 
pressed her to his heart. The persons pre- 
sent all rushed out of the courtyard of the 
house to the neighbouring courtyards — for 
the whole place was made tapu by Tawhaki, 
and murmurs of gratification and surprise 
arose from the people upon every side at the 
splendour of his appearance; for in the days 
when he had been amongst them as an old 
man, his figure was very different from the 
resplendent aspect which he presented on 
this day. 

“Then he retired to rest with his wife, 
and said to her, ‘I came here that our little 
daughter might be made to undergo the ce- 
remonies usual for the children of nobles, to 
secure them good fortune and happiness in 
this life; then Tango-tango consented, 

‘** When in the morning the sun arose, they 
broke out an opening through the end of the 
house opposite to the door, that the little 
girl’s rank might be seen by her being car- 
ried out that way instead of through the 
usual entrance to the house; and they re- 
peated the prescribed prayers when she was 
carried through the wall out of the house. 

“The prayers and incantations being fi- 
nished, lightnings flashed from the arm-pits 
of Tawhaki; then they carried the little girl 
to the water, and plunged her into it, and 
repeated a baptismal incantation over her.” 
— pp. 79, 80. 


In the following story there is an ac- 
count of a pet whale called Putunui, 
that came at the call of its master, Pi- 
nirau, and allowed steaks to be cut 


from its sides. This whale was stolen 
by a magician called Kae, and dragged 
ashore by his people, and cooked and 
eaten. But the savoury smell was 
wafted across the sea to Pinirau, and 
this cireumstance was the cause ofa 
war. 

In another legend there is another 
highly characteristic anecdote, showing 
how sport, and murder, and cannibal- 
ism mingled in their life, and the way 
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in which a whole tribe instantly com- 
mitted themselves to the consequences 
of an individual act of one of their 
number, and a war arose in which they 
were all eventually destroyed :— 


“ When Mairatea grew up, she was mar- 
ried to the son ofa chief named Poporokewa, 
the chief of the Ati-Hapai tribe, and she ac- 
companied her hushand to his home; but 
Tuwhakaro remained at his own village, and 
after a time he longed to see his sister, and 
thought he would go and pay her a visit; 
so he went, and arrived at a very large 
house belonging to the tribe Poporokewa, 
the name of which was Uru-o-Manono; all 
the family and dependants of Poporokewa 
lived in that house, and Tuwhakararo re- 
mained there with them. It happened that 
a young sister of his brother-in-law, whose 
name was Maurea, took a great fancy to 
him, and showed that she liked him, al- 
thouch, ct the very time, she was carrying 
on a courtship with another young man of 
the Ati-Hapai tribe. 

“Whilst Tuwhakararo was on this visit 
to his brother-in-law, some of the young 
men of the Ati-Hapai tribe asked him one 
day to wrestle with them, and he, agreeing 
to this, stood up to wrestle, and the one 
who came forward as his competitor was the 
sweetheart of his brother-in-law’s young 
sister. Tuwhakararo laid hold of the young 
man, and soon gave him a severe fall. That 
match being over, they both stood up again, 
and Tuwhakararo, lifting him in his arms, 
gave him another severe fall; and all the 
young people of the Ati-Hapai tribe burst out 
laughing at the youth, for having had two 
such heavy falls from Tuwhakararo, and he 
sat down upon the ground looking very fool- 
ish, and feeling exceeding sulky and pro- 
voked at being laughed at by everybody. 

“ 'Tuwhakararo, having also finished wrest- 
ling, sat down too, and began to put on his 
clothes again, and whilst he was in the act 
of putting his head through his cloak, the 
young man he had thrown in wrestling ran 
up, and just as his head appeared through 
the cloak threw a handful of sand in his 
eyes. Tuwhakararo, wild with pain, could 
see nothing, and began to rub his eyes, to 
get the dust out and to ease the anguish ; the 
young man then struck him on the head, 
and killed him. The people of the Ati- 
Hapai tribe then ran in upon him and cut his 
body up, and afterwards devoured it; and 
they took his bones, and hung them up in 
the roof, under the ridge-pole of their house 
Te Uru-o-Manono.”—pp. 99-101. 


As a contrast to all this battle, mur- 
der, and sudden death, we must give a 
condensed account of the charming story 
of Hine-Moa, the maiden of Rotorua, 
which is the last for which we have 
space :—A lady of the name of Ranezi- 
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Uru, the wife of Whakane-Kaipapa, by 


whom she had several children, ran 
away with another chief, by whom she 
had a son called Tutanekai. She 
afterwards, however, returned to her 
husband, bringing this Tutanekai, 
who was well received by Whakane, 
and treated as his own son, and they 
all lived comfortably together on the 
island of Mokoia. This island is ap- 
parently one in the Lake of Rotorua, 
near what we call the Bay of Penty, 
in the North Island of New Zealand :— 


“Now there reached them here a great 
report of Hine-Moa, that she was a maiden 
of rare beauty, as well as of high rank, for 
Umukaria (the great ancestor of the Ngati 
Unui-karia-hapu, or sub-tribe) was her fa- 
ther; her mother’s name was Hine- Maru. 
When such fame attended her beauty and 
rank, Tutanekai and each of his elder bro- 
thers desired to have her as a wife. 

“About this time Tutanekai built an 
elevated balcony, on the slope of that hill 
just above you there, which is called Kaiwe- 
ka. He had contracted a great friendship 
for a young man named Tiki; they were 
both fond of music — Tutanekai played on 
the horn, and Tiki on the pipe; and they 
used to go up into the balcony and play on 
their instruments in the night; and in calm 
evenings the sound of their music was wafted 
by the gentle land-breeze across the lake to 
the village at Owhata, where dwelt the 
beautiful young Hine-Moa, the younger sister 
of Wahiao. 

** Hine-Moa could then hear the sweet- 
sounding music of the instruments of Tutane- 
kai and of his dear friend Tiki,which gladden- 
ed her heart within her. Every night the two 
friends played on their instruments in this 
manner; and Hine-Moa then ever said to 
herself, ‘ Ah! that is the music of Tutanekai 
which I hear.’ 

“ For although Hine-Moa was so prized 
by her family, that they would not betroth 
her to any chief, nevertheless she and Tutane- 
kai had met each other on those occasions when 
all the people of Rotorua came together. 

“In those great assemblies of the people 
Hine-Moa had seen Tutanekai, and as they 
often glanced each at the other, to the heart 
of each of them the other appeared pleasing, 
and worthy of love, so that in the breast of 
each there grew up a secret passion for the 
other. Nevertheless, Tutanekai could not 
tell whether he might venture to approach 
Hine-Moa to take her hand, to see would she 
press his in return, because, said he, ‘ Per- 
haps I may be by no means agreeable to 
her.’ On the other hand, Hine-Moa’s heart 
said to her, ‘ If you send one of your female 
friends to tell him of your love, perchance he 
will not be pleased with you.’ 

“ However, after they had thus met for 
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many, many days, and had long fondly 
glanced each at the other, Tutanekai sent a 
messenger to Hine-Moa, to tell of his love; 
and when Hine-Moa had seen the messenger, 
she said, ‘Eh-hu! have we then each loved 
alike ?”” 


Some time after this a dispute arose 
among the brothers as to who was most 
favoured by Hine-Moa,and they treated 
Tutanekai’s pretensions with scorn, as 
he was a low-born, illegitimate fellow ; 
but he confided to his father their mu- 
tual affection, for they had agreed that 
on the first opportunity, Hine-Moa 
should elope to him, finding him by 
the sound of the trumpet, which he 
was to sound every night :— 


“Now always about the middle of the 
night Tutanekai, and his friend Tiki, went 
up into their balcony and played, the one 
upon his trumpet, the other upon his flute, 
and Hine-Moa heard them, and desired 
vastly to paddle in her canoe to Tutanekai ; 
but her friends, suspecting something, had 
been careful with the canoes, to leave none 
afloat, but had hauled them all up upon the 
shore of the lake; and thus her friends had 
always done for many days and for many 
nights. 

“ At last she reflected in her heart, say- 
ing, ‘How can I then contrive to cross the 
lake to the island of Mokoia ?—it can plainly 
be seen that my friends suspect what I am 
going to do.’ So she sat down upon the 
ground to rest; and then soft measures 
reached her from the horn of Tutanekai, and 
the young and beautiful chieftainess felt as 
if an earthquake shook her to make her go 
to the beloved of her heart; but then arose 
the recollection that there was no canoe. 
At last sie thought, perhaps I might be able 
to swim across. So she took six large dry 
empty gourds as floats, lest she should sink 
in the water, three of them for each side, 
and she went out upon a rock, which is 
named Iri-iri-kapua, and from thence to the 
edge of the water, to the spot called Waire- 
rewai, and there she threw off her clothes 
and cast herself into the water, and she 
reached the stump of a sunken tree which 
used to stand in the lake, and was called 
Hinewhata, and she clung to it with her 
hands, and rested to take breath, and when 
she had a little eased the weariness of her 
shoulders, she swam on again, and whenever 
she was exhaused she fluated with the cur- 
rent of the lake, supported by the gourds, 
and after recovering strength she swam on 
again ; but she could not distinguish in which 
direction she should proceed, from the dark- 
ness of the night ; her only guide was, how- 
ever, the soft measure from the instrument 
of Tutanekai—that was the mark by which 
she swam straight to Waikimihia, for just 
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above that hot spring was the village of 
Tutanekai, and swimming, at last she reached 
the island of Mokoia. 

“ At the place where she landed on the 
island, there is a hot spring separated from 
the lake only by a narrow ledge of rocks ; 
this is it—it is called, as I just said, Waiki- 
mihia. Hine-Moa got into this to warm 
herself, for she was trembling all over, partly 
from the cold, after swimming in the night 
across the wide lake of Rotorua, and partly 
also, perhaps, from modesty, at the thoughts 
of meeting ‘Tutanekai. 

“Whilst the maiden was thus warming 
herself in the hot spring, Tutanekai hap- 
pened to feel thirsty, and said to his servant, 
“ Bring me a little water ;’ so his servant 
went to fetch water for him, and drew it 
from the lake in a calabash, close to the spot 
where Hine-Moa was sitting. The maiden, 
who was frightened, called out to him in a 
gruff voice, like that of a man, ‘ Whom is 
that water for?’ He replied, ‘It’s for 
Tutanekai.’ ‘Give it here, then,’ said 
Hine-Moa. And he gave her the water, and 
she drank, and having finished drinking, pur- 
posely threw down the calabash and broke 
it. ‘Then the servant asked her, ‘* What 
business had you to break the calabash of 
Tutanekai?’ But Hine-Moa did not say a 
word in answer. The servant then went 
back, and Tutanekai said to him, ‘ Where is 
the water I told you to bring me?” So he 
answered, ‘Your calabash was broken.’ 
And his master asked him, ‘ Who broke it? 
and he answered, ‘The man who is in the 
bath.’ And Tutanekai said to him, ‘Go 
back again then, and fetch me some water.’” 


This occurred several times, till at 
last ‘Tutanekai started up in a rage, 
and threw on his clothes, and took his 
club intending to chastise the insolence 
of the man who had dared to break his 
calabashes; and when he came to the 
bath and called out— 


‘* Hine-Moa knew the voice, that the 
sound of it was that of the beloved of her 
heart; and she hid herself under the over- 
hanging rocks of the hot spring; but her 
hiding was hardly a real hiding, but rather 
a bashful concealing of herself from Tuta- 
nekai, that he might not find her at once, 
but only after trouble and careful searching 
for her ; so he went feeling about along the 
banks of the hot spring, searching every- 
where, whilst she coyly hid under the ledges 
of the rock, peeping out, wondering when 
she would be found. At last he caught hold 
of a hand, and cried out, ‘ Hollo, who’s this ?” 
And Hine-Moa answered, ‘It’s [, Tutane- 
kai.’ And he said, ‘ But who are you?— 
who’s 1?’ Then she spoke louder, and said, 
‘It’s I, it is Hine-Moa.’ And he said, ‘ Ho! 
ho! ho! can such, in very truth, be the case? 
let us two then go to my house.’ And she 
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answered, ‘Yes;’ and she rose up in the 
water as beautiful as the wild white hawk, 
and stepped upon the edge of the bath as 
gtaceful as the shy, white crane: and he 
threw garments over her and took her, and 
they proceeded to his house, and reposed 
there; and thenceforth, according to the 
ancient laws of the Maori, they were man 
and wife. 

“When the morning dawned, all the peo- 
ple of the village went forth from their houses 
to cook their breakfasts, and they all ate; 
but Tutanekai tarried in his house. So Wha- 
kaue said, ‘ This is the first morning that 
Tutanekai has slept in this way ; perhaps, 
the lad is ill — bring him here — rouse him 
up.’ Then the man who was to fetch him 
went, and drew back the sliding wooden win- 
dow of the house, and peeping in, saw four 
feet. Oh! he was greatly amazed, and said 
to himself, ‘ Who can this companion of his 
be?’ However, he had seen quite enough, 
and turning about, hurried back as fast as 
he could to Whakaue, and said to him, 
‘Why, there are four feet, I saw them my- 
self in the house.” Whakaue answered, 
*Who’s his companion, then ? hasten back 
and see.’ So back he went to the house, and 
peeped in at them again, and then for the 
first time he saw it was Hine-Moa. Then 
he shouted out in his amazement, ‘Oh! 
here’s Hine-Moa, here's Hine-Moa, in the 
house of Tutanekai ;’ and all the village heard 
him, and there arose cries on every side— 
* Qh ! here’s Hine- Moa, here’s Hine-Moa with 
Tutanekai.’ And his elder brothers heard 
the shouting, and they said, ‘It is not true!’ 
for they were very jealous, indeed. Tutanekai 
then appeared coming from his house, and 
Hine-Moa following him, and his elder bro- 
thers saw that it was indeed Hine-Moa ; and 
they said, ‘ It is true! it is a fact!’ 

“ After these things, Tiki thought within 
himself, * Tutanekai has married Hine-Moa, 
she whom he loved; but as for me, alas! I 
have no wife ;’ and he became sorrowful, and 
returned to his own village. And Tutanekai 
was grieved for Tiki; and he said to Wha- 
kaue, ‘I am quite ill from grief for my 
friend, Tiki; and Whakaue said, ‘What 
do you mean?’ And Tutanekai replied, ‘I 
refer to my young sister, Tupa, let her 
be given as a wife to my beloved friend, 
to Tiki;’ and his reputed father, Wa- 
kaue, consented to this; so his young 
sister, Tupa, was given to Tiki, and she be- 
came his wife. 

“The descendants of Hine-Moa and of 
Tatanekaiare at this very day dwelling onthe 
lake of Rotorua, and never yet have the lips 
of the offspring of Hine-Moa forgotten to re- 
peat tales of the great beauty of their re- 
nowned ancestress, Hine-Moa, and of her 
swimming over here; and this, too, is the 
burden of a song still current.”—pp. 242- 
245 


Who can read this simple tale with- 
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out feeling how ‘one touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin?” The 
rude Maori with his war-club, and his 
stone-axe, his tatoocd skin, and his 
matted cloak, full of revenge on his 
enemies, reckless of life, fierce and 
savage even to cannibalism, slaying, 
killing, and eating a man, on slight 
provocation, or perhaps upon none at 
all, has yet a soul and a heart open to all 
the beauties of nature, and accessible 
to all the soft influences of love. Poetry 
and song are his delight—not only the 
war-chant, but the love-song ; and his 
love is not solely the mere animal im- 
pulse, but as evinced by the above 
poem, full of sentiment, delicacy and 
grace, natural and artless, but refined 
and modest, and blending easily with 
music and with flowers, cherished by 
the soft sunsets and moonlit evenings 
of the summer, the natural efflorescence 
of the youthful soul among the Maoris 
as among ourselves. Which of us men 
would not have loved Hine-Moa, and 
have felt for Tutenakai as for a friend 
and a brother? 

We have given but a few of the le- 
gends and stories in Sir G. Grey's book, 
and are obliged to omit many passages 
we had marked for extract. Among 
these were some having important 
bearings on the manners, and customs, 
and past history of the people. An ac- 
count of the graceful dancing (or ges- 
ture-making, as we should call it) of a 
young chieftainess at page 266, might 
be given as a literal account of that of 
a Malay dancing-girl. ‘The graceful 
bending of thearms, and the lissomness 
of the wrist, as shown by reverting 
the fingers till their tips touched the 
centre of the forearms is in each case 
accounted a great beauty, all the mo- 
tions of the body being light and grace- 
ful as that of a person swimming or 
floating in the air. 

At another passage a date is given, 
since eleven generations, or two hun- 
dred and seventy-five years, are said to 
have passed since the marriage of a 
certain chieftain, though, as the story 
is evidently a modern one, and does 
not pretend to concern itself with any 
of their great ancestors or mythical 
demigods, the date is not of much im- 
portance. ‘I'wo legends are devoted to 
the subject of the first emigration of 
the Maoris to New Zealand, called 
the emigration of Turi, the progenitor 
of the Whanganui tribes; and the emi- 
gration of Manaia, the progenitor of 
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the Ngati-awa tribes. Perhaps the 
most remarkable circumstance in these 
stories is, the constant assertion that 
the emigrants arrived in New Zealand 
from the West, or that they always 
steered towards the rising sun. This 
appears simply impossible, as there is 
no Polynesian people west of New 
Zealand, nor any land in that direction 
nearer than Australia, the inhabitants 
of which are, in every respect, far 
more inferior to the Maoris than the 
Maoris are to ourselves. 

It would indeed be difficult to say in 
what natural gifts, qualities, or capa- 
cities, any race of people whatever 
excel the Polynesians. Physically, 
they are as well formed and as good- 
looking as any people. In_ bodily 
strength and athletic exercises they are 
great adepts. Cuptain Cook found 
none of his crew able to compete in 
boxing with some of the Friendly 
Islanders. Sandwich Islanders and 
New Zealanders are often the picked 
men of English or American whalers. 
Singularly quick and intelligent, their 
mental faculties rejoice in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge; while their moral 
instincts, though often perverted, are 
still truly human and correct at bot- 
tom, and are, above those of all other 
men, easily trained and docile to in- 
struction. In this again they show 
their kindred to the Malays. Among 
no other nations do missionaries, whe- 
ther Bhoodist, Mahometan, or Chris- 
tian, so easily make converts, and ac- 
quire such an entire ascendancy, as 
among the Malays and the Polynesians. 

It is true that among the facile and 
light-hearted Tahitians and other peo- 
ples inhabiting gay tropical islands, 
their natures are light, mobile, and im- 
pulsive. Deep and serious truths, ab- 
stract contemplations, or severe stu- 
dies are foreign to the natures of such 
people, and must ever be confined to 
the few of higher powers among them. 
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In the more serious Sandwich Islands 
such things may take deeper root ; but 
it is to the far sterner and more ath- 
letic Maorie or New Zealander, nursed 
and strengthened in a somewhat ruder 
climate, and with a larger and more 
varied country, that we must look for 
our own more immediate counterpart 
in the southern seas. The whole of 
this people is now, or shortly will be, 
Christian ; and according as they be- 
come of one faith, and of common opi- 
nions, and common education with 
ourselves, intermarriages will doubt. 
less take place— not, as of old, by 
New Zealand women being taken as 
concubines by the white men, but as 
wives of equal rank with themselves, 
and white women may then marry with 
Maori gentlemen or chiefs. Some 
few generations will doubtless have to 
pass ere the old savagery and ferocity 
pass altogether from the blood of the 
mixed race; but it will very shortly 
show itself in the form of indepen- 
dence, enterprise, andenergy; and we 
may look forward to the Anglo. 
Maori as a people destined to play a 
distinguished part in the world’s his- 
tory. Mr. Macaulay’s New Zealander 
will become a real personage, though 
we do not know whether the historian 
contemplated him as a descendant of 
one of the native race, or merely as 
one inhabiting their land. Let us 
hope, however, that it will be long 
before he makes a pilgrimage to gaze 
upon the mere ruins of London, or to 
find our own islands gone back to the 
condition of a wilderness. 

Under whatever circumstances, we 
believe Sir George Grey’s book will be 
a most valuable one to him, as valuable 
as one would be to us written in choice 
Latin by a contemporary of Livy or of 
‘Tacitus, and containing a literal trans- 
lation of all the legends and stories of 
the Druids, all the songs and poems of 
the ancient Bards. 
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* If anything be overlooked, or not accurately inserted, let no one find fault, but take into consideration 
that this history is compiled from all quarters."—TRANSLATION FROM EVAGRIUS. 


We arrive now at a great name in 
dramatic literature—Ricuarp Brins- 
Ley Suerman, son of Thomas Sheri- 
dan, the celebrated manager and actor, 
and of Frances Chamberlaine, his wife, 
both commemorated in an earlier por- 
tion of the present series. This is the 
man of versatile and multiplied endow- 
ments, eulogised by ‘Thomas Moore, 
ag. 


“ The orator, dramatist, minstrel, who ran 
Through each mode of the lyre, and was master of 


all ;” 
and whom Lord Byron has placed even 
on a higher pinnacle, when he says— 
** Whatever Sheridan has done, or 
chosen to do, has been, par excellence, 
always the best of its kind. He has 
written the best comedy, The School 
for Scandal; the best opera, The 
Duenna ;—in my mind, far before that 
St. Giles’s lampoon, The Beggar's 
Opera ; the best farce, The Critic (it 
is only too good for an afterpiece) ; 
and the best address, ‘* The Monody 
on Garrick;’”’ and to crown all, deli- 
vered the very best oration, the fa- 
mous Begum speech, ever conceived 
or heard in this country.” 

The varied abilities, systematic pro- 
fusion, convivial intemperance, bril- 
liant conversational wit, unrivalled 
eloquence, dazzling meridian, and most 
melancholy decline, of this gifted, but 
ill-regulated son of genius, have em- 
ployed the pens of such a host of 
writers, and have formed the text of 
so many printed discussions, that no- 
velty in going over the same ground 
can scarcely be looked for. All the 
leading incidents of the public and 
private life of this remarkable indi- 
vidual have been held up as a moral 
lesson, commented on, and sermonised 
until the topic is exhausted. Moore, 
in his ‘ Life of Sheridan,” as in the 
case of Lord Byron, has laboured with 


the zeal of a friend and fellow-coun. 
tryman, to perpetuate the most agree- 
able features of the portrait he under- 
took to draw. It is deeply to be 
regretted that he has been less fortu- 
nate himself when he became, in his 
turn, the subject of a biography.* 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan was born 
in Dublin (not at Quilca, as has been 
sometimes supposed), in the year 1751. 
In his family, natural talent and lite- 
rary acquirements appear to have been 
hereditary. His father and his grand- 
father were both eminent for their 
scholarship, and his mother distin- 
guished herself as an authoress in more 
than one department. It was not, 
therefore, likely that his education 
would be neglected. In his seventh 
year he was consigned, with his bro- 
ther, to the instruction of a well-re- 
spected pedagogue, Mr. Samuel Whyte 
of Dublin, with the encouraging recom- 
mendation from Mrs. Sheridan, that 
they were the two dullest boys she had 
ever met with. 

When his parents removed to Eng- 
land in 1762, he was sent to Harrow, 
under Dr. Sumner, but he gained no 
laurels in that renowned seminary, 
which he left with the reputation of 
being a sharp, froward, careless lad, 
of a buoyant temperament, fond of 
light reading and poetry, but averse 
to sustained or studious application. 
Yet he must have laid in, while there, 
what Dr. Johnson would have called, 
**a bottom of learning,” or he could 
never, at eighteen, in conjunction with 
his schoolfellow, Halhed, have under- 
taken and completed a poetical trans- 
lation of Aristeanetus—an obscure 
Greek author of disputed existence, 
under whose name some epistles in 
prose have been preserved on subjects 
of love and gallantry, and which are 
more characterised by gross indelicacy 





* A good condensed life of Sheridan, compiled by G. G, S., is prefixed to an edition of his 
works published in Bohn’s Standard Library, in 1848. 
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than by wit or graceful imagination. 
The young translators softened these 
passages; but there was an error in 
taste and judgment, as well as loss of 
time in their selection, which few read 
and nobody liked. 
Sheridan lost his mother in 1766, 
“before he quitted Harrow. Having 
left that seat of learning, he entered 
himself of the Middle Temple, with a 
view to the profession of the law, an 
intention which he speedily abandoned. 
Themis was too dull for an enthusiastic 
votary of Apollo. In 1771 he went to 
reside in Bath, his father finding it 
convenient to fix the head-quarters of 
his family in that idle resort of fashion, 
valetudinarianism, profligacy, and self- 
ishness, while he himself was fulfilling 
a round of professional engagements 
elsewhere. Here young Sheridan be- 
came acquainted with the beautiful 
and accomplished Miss Elizabeth Lin- 
ley, daughter of the eldest Thomas 
Linley, a distinguished composer and 
musician. The young lady, who sang 
at public concerts and oratorios, pes. 
sessed vocal abilities of the highest 
order, and, as might be naturally ex- 
pected, was followed by a legion of 
admirers. She was a coquette too, 
and played them off with considerable 
skill, but sometimes with hazardous 
imprudence. Included in the list was 
a Captain Matthews, an intimate friend 
of the family, the possessor of a large 
fortune in Wales, but unfortunately a 
married man. His principal employ- 
ment in life was playing whist, on 
which he wrote a treatise, long consi- 
dered the infallible guide. ‘The close 
attentions of such a squire in ordinary 
under such circumstances, could only 
tend to injure Miss Linley’s character, 
and his free conversation gave colour 
to the most damaging reports. A mu- 
tual attachment of an ardent and ro- 
mantic complexion spratig up between 
Sheridan and the fair syren, which led 
to an elopement to the continent, 
winding up with a secret marriage. 

Then followed two singularly savage 
duels between the happy husband and 
the disappointed dikens In the 
first, Sheridan was victorious, breaking 
his adversary’s sword, and compelling 
him to beg his life. The second ap- 
pears to have been a sort of drawn 
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battle, or scuffle, in which the comba- 
tants having closed and fallen together, 
hugged and hacked away on the ground 
with the fragments of their broken 
blades, something after the practice of 
the Jesuit D’Aigrigny, and the Ma- 
réchal St. Simon, in ‘*‘ The Wandering 
Jew.’”* Wounds, slight, although they 
were reported deadly, were given and 
received on both sides, until the se- 
conds, who had long looked on in pas- 
sive silence, thought it necessary to in- 
terfere at last. The ex-parte statements 
of these encounters published respec- 
tively by Sheridan, Matthews, and their 
friends, are so totally at variance, that 
it is not easy to extract the real truth 
from such conflicting evidence; but 
in both quarrels the principals seem to 
have gone to work more like red In- 
dians, determined to tomahawk and 
scalp each other, than polished gentle- 
men, moving in elegant society, fight- 
ing according to rule, and in com- 
pliance with the ordinances and preju- 
dices of the day. 

When Sheridan ran away with Miss 
Linley he was twenty-two, and his 
bride eighteen. He was without a 
profession, or any certain income. 
The lady had a fortune of £3,000, 
paid to her by a Mr. Long, for a very 
unprecedented reason — because she 
had refused him ; but she was articled 
to her father, who could claim her 
services until she was twenty-one. Lin- 
ley, finding the marriage irrevocable, 
after an interview with Sheridan at 
Lisle, assented to a marriage he was 
no longer able to prevent, and became 
reconciled to the young couple, on the 
understanding that his daughter should 
fulfil her engagement to him, as in 
duty bound. ‘This being settled, they 
returned to England, and lived for some 
time in retirement at East Burnham. 
Sheridan had a great dislike to the 
appearance of his wife in public, and 
resolved to withdraw her entirely from 
all professional avocations. By yield- 
ing to this point of delicacy he gave 
up at least one thousand pounds 
annum, a sum she was sure to receive 
for several years, and which in all pro- 
bability would have continued to in- 
crease. Dr. Johnson, in conversation 
with Boswell, expressed his warm ap- 
probation of this high spirit in a young 


* This scene seems to have furnished the idea of the close of the duel between Fabien dei 
Franchi and Chateau Renaud, in The Corsican Brothers. 
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man without a shilling, who would not 
be induced by straitened means to 
permit his wife to become the public 
gaze. Sheridan determined from this 
time forward to live by the exercise of 
his abilities, but he was too inexpe- 
rienced to fathom the art of acquiring 
wealth, and the more difficult process 
of keeping it when obtained, Long 
after, when speaking of his early strug- 
Bics with an intimate friend, who al- 
uded to the events of his life, he 
said, that if he had stuck to the law, 
he believed he should have done as 
much as Tom Erskine; but, he added, 
«*]T had no time for such studies — 
Mrs. Sheridan and myself were both 
obliged to keep writing for our daily 
leg or shoulder of mutton, or we should 
have had none.” ‘* Ay,” replied the 
other, ‘ I see it was a joint concern.” 

The first effort made by Sheridan to 
obtain a livelihood through his brains, 
was the production of the comedy of 
The Rivals, at which he worked long 
and diligently before it was acted. 
From the ease of his language, and 
the natural exuberance of his humour, 
it would appear that he composed 
rapidly; but the contrary was the 
fact. His most flowing periods were 
elaborated and corrected with fasti- 
dious care. He began this play betore 
he had completed his twenty-second 
year. About the same period of life, 
or a little earlier, and with equal inex- 
perience, Congreve wrote Zhe Old 
Bachelor, one of the wittiest compo- 
sitions in the whole range of the Eng- 
lish drama. Sheridan's comedy 1s 
fully equal to Congreve's in construc- 
tion, incident, and dialogue, while it 
fyr surpasses it in the absence of im- 
purity or coarse allusions. The Old 
Bachelor is banished from the stage; 
The Rivals lives in active popularity, 
and, during the two last seasons, has 
been performed above thirty times at 
the Princess’s Theatre, under the ma- 
nagement of Mr. C. Kean. Yet this 
play, of the highest character in every 
essential point, met with very harsh 
treatment on the first night, and with 
difficulty obtained a second represen- 
tation. On the 17th of January, 
1775, The Rivals was acted at Covent 
Garden, and repeated on the 18th, 
when it was withdrawn for alterations 
and curtailment. On the 28th it 
was re-produced, and from that date 
has maintained an unshaken hold on 
public favour, The opening failure 
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was attributed to the immoderate 
length, to the character of Sir Lucius 
O"Trigger, which was considered by a 
portion of the audience as a national 
reflection, and to the miserable acting 
of Lee, in the pugnacious baronet, 
which excited repeated bursts of dis- 
approbation. Clinch superseded him 
when the play was brought forward 
again, and gave infinite satisfaction 
both to the public and the author. 
The original prologue, in the form of 
a dialogue between a sergeant-at-law 
and an attorney, was spoken by Wood- 
ward ang Quick; but, on the tenth 
night, Sheridan replaced it by another, 
more appropriate, and consigned to 
Mrs. Bulkeley. ‘The plot and charac- 
ters of The Rivals are undoubtedly 
the pure invention of the author; but 
resemblances may be traced, as in al- 
most every other instance, where @ 
close examination is instituted. Sir 
Authony Absolute and Mrs, Malaprop 
bear some relationship to Matthew 
Bramble and his sister Tabitha. The 
latter is more obviously suggested by 
Mrs. Slipslop, in ‘* Joseph Andrews,” 
or Termagant, in Murphy's farce of 
The Upholsterer. Rigid critics call 
it a gross caricature; but there ia 
good reason to suppose that the por- 
trait is drawn from life without exag- 
geration. If so, then must Nature 
herself be pronounced a caricature. 
There are some remarkable coinci- 
dences in the dialogue, which can 
scarcely be accidental. Acres, in the 
third act, says — ** "Lis certain I have 
most anti-Gallican toes.” The same 
thought occurs in the ‘ Wasps” of 
Aristophanes, where the old man, on 
being desired to put on a pair of La. 
cedemonian boots, endeavours to back 
out by saying, that one of his toes is 
Taw wiscaxov—a bitter enemy to 
the Lacedemonians. Again, when 
Acres speaks of swearing, in the se- 
cond act, and ends by saying that the 
** best terms will grow obsolete,” and 
that ‘‘damns have had their day,” 
the idea seems to be suggested by the 
following old epigram of Sir John 
Harrington :— 


* In elder times an ancient custom was, 
To swear, in weighty matters, by the niass; 
But when the mass went down, as old men vote, 
They sware then by the cross of this sam= groat ; 
And when the cross was likewise held in scorn, 
Then by their faith the common oath was sworn, 
Last, having sworn away all faith and troth, 
Only G— damn them is their common oath. 
Thus custom kept decorum by gradation, 
That, losing oiass, cross, faith, they filud damastion." 
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The friends of Mrs, Sheridan wished 
it to be understood that the epilogue 
to The Rivals was written by her, but 
there can be little doubt that it pro- 
ceeded from the pen of her husband. 
The point throughout is the supremacy 
of woman in every class and situation 
of life, and a woman could scarcely 
laud up her own sex with such unmea- 
sured panegyric. 

Sheridan was so pleased with Clinch 
for his excellent performance of Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger, that when his bene- 
fit occurred, on the 2nd of May, 1775, 
he made him a present of the first night 
of a new farce, entitled, St. Patrick's 
Day, or the Scheming Lieutenant, 
to add to the attraction. ‘The trifle 
succeeded, and is in every respect 
better calculated for representation 
than perusal. It added nothing to the 
literary fame of the author, and a 
point is strained when we admit that 
nothing was detracted. ‘The object 
was to assist a deserving man on a 
peony 4 occasion. Larry Clinch, as 

e was familiarly called, had been a 
brother-actor and intimate friend of 
Sheridan’s father. He wasa native of 
Dublin, and obtained an engagement 
from Garrick, at Drury-lane, very 
early in his career. He came out as 
Alexander the Great ; but his success 
was small, and Garrick, in his disap- 
pointment, after trying to buy him off 
with money, forced him into disagree- 
able characters, until he removed in 
disgust toCovent Garden. His success 
in Sir Lucius O’ Trigger established his 
reputation, and in a short time after 
he returned to Dublin, and became the 
hero of the Irish stage. Having mar- 
ried a lady by whom he was rendered 
independent, he performed when and 
on what terms he pleased; and about 
1780, disapproving of the manager’s 
(Daly's) conduct, he declined playing 
the number of nights for which he was 
engaged. The manager took the usual 
method of complaintin the newspapers ; 
but Clinch preserved a dignified si- 
lence, and disdained to reply. Un- 
luckily, however, his wife died, and her 
fortune with her, so that a diminished 
income compelled him thenceforward 
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to become mote amenable to consti- 
tuted authority. 

On the 2lst of November, 1775, 
Sheridan rose again to a high point, 
by the production of The Duenna— 
a comic opera of the first order, 
whether as regards the dramatic ar- 
rangement, dialogue, or music. The 
composers of the latter were Lin- 
ley, Rauzzini, and Dr. Harrington. 
No piece was ever more successful. It 
ran seventy-five nights during the first 
season, and still continues a favourite 
with the public. The popular airs 
were sung in the streets and ground 
upon every barrel-organ throughout 
the kingdom. Harris gave a large 
sum for the copyright, and would not 
allow the opera (except the songs) to 
be printed. But no precaution can 
evade piracy. Tate Wilkinson obtained 
a surreptitious copy of some scenes, 
and between memory and invention, 
eoncocted a Duenna of his own, which 
he gave to the public as Sheridan’s, in 
the York circuit; and thus it found its 
way into many of the leading theatres 
in Great Britain and Ireland. For 
this reason all printed copies, up to a 
very late period, were denounced by 
the author, and are undoubtedly spu- 
rious. As in the subsequent case of 
The School for Scandal, the substi- 
tuted passages were so inferior to the 
true originals, that the piece could 
scarcely be recognised. But the result 
answered the purpose of the pirates, 
although annoying to the lawtul pro- 
prietors. 

Profound criticism has told us that 
the plot of The Duenna is borrowed 
from Jl Filosofo di Campagna, of Gol. 
doni, Le Sicilien of Moliere, and The 
Wonder of Mr.Centlivre. It may be %, 
but it requires very minute comparison 
to detect the relationship. The violations 
of probability also have been severely 
castigated ; yet, if the improbable is 
to be banished from the drama, we 
know not what materials are to be 
found for an exciting or interesting 
story. The songs of The Duenna,* 
both in music and words, are of the 
highest order; but if they were omitted 
altogether, we should still retain a most 


* When George IV. visited the Theatre Royal, Dublin, in state, on the 22nd of August, 
1821, he commauded, as a national compliment, Sheridan's opera of The Duenna, with his 
farce of St. Patrick's Day. George IV. seldom committed an error in taste, whatever mis- 
takes he may have made in more important matters, 
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amusing comedy: unlike the majo- 
rity of more modern operas, which are 
merely so many pegs on which to hang 
a melody, a duet, or a concerted finale 
three-quarters of an hour long. 

In 1776, Garrick retired from the 
stage and from all active participation 
in the cares of management. However 
uneasy he might have found his theatri- 
cal seat of sovereignty, it was well 
stuffed with bank notes, for he made a 
large fortune in the same speculation 
which impoverished his successors. But 
he possessed advantages which they had 
not, without reckoning his exclusive su- 
periority as an actor — capital, expe- 
rience, punctuality in business, a con- 
stant eye on the exchequer, and what 
Miss Strickland calls “ great regnant 
abilities.” He looked after everything 
himself too, and trusted nothing to de- 
puties without supervision. Sheridan 
adopted as his maxim through life, 
*‘never do to-day what you can put off 
until to-morrow.” Garrick, on the 
contrary, never delayed for an hour 
what could be carried through on the 
instant. He knew the value of time, 
and threw away as little as most men. 

Garrick, as will be remembered, 
was joint monarch of Drury-lane with 
Lacy. He sold his own moiety of the 
patent and property to Sheridan, his 
father-in-law Linley, and Dr. Ford, 
for £35,000. In 1778, Sheridan was 
coerced into the purchase of Lacy’s 
share for £45,000. To complete this, he 
consented to divide his original portion 
between Dr. Ford and Linley, so as to 
make up each of theirs a quarter; but 
the price at which they purchased from 
Sheridan was not at the rate at which 
he bought from Lacy, though at an 
advance on the sum paid to Garrick. 
Sheridan afterwards contrived to pos- 
sess himself of Dr. Ford’s quarter for 
£17,000, subject to the incumbrance 
of the original renters. By what spell 
he conjured up all these thousands it 
would be very difficult to ascertain with 
accuracy. From nothinguess, he step- 
ped into the practical working of an 
enormous property, which had hitherto 
pomes a mine of wealth to the specu- 

ators. Moore has given the best 
account he could of all these money 
transactions, gathered from the corres- 
pamtenee and papers placed in his 

ands for the purpose; but he has not 
furnished a full solution of the mystery, 
for this simple reason, that it was never 
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thoroughly known to any one. Col- 
man wasy ver anxious to become the sole 
purchaser of Drury-lane, as he objected 
to divided sway; but he had not the 
means of buying autocracy, and gave 
up the negotiation to the more success- 
ful triumvirate. Garrick continued still 
a sort of sleeping partner, or consulting 
counsel ; the new managers were too 
glad for a time to listen to his sugges- 
tions, and occasionally to profit by his 
advice, while he, on his part, was well 
enough disposed to retain his old habits 
of dictatorship, although he had se- 
ceded from personal labour or respon- 
sibility. Sheridan was young, ardent, 
full of hope and ambition, with the in- 
nate consciousness of talent, and a re- 
liance on his own resources, which 
admitted no calculation of the possi- 
bility of failure. But his habits were 
extravagant and thoughtless ; his asso- 
ciates were far above him in wealth and 
station ; and he reciprocated entertain- 
ments without any visible means of 
competition. From this date onwards, 
his life became progressively an un- 
ceasing series of shifts, subterfuges, 
apologies, endeavours to stave off em- 
barrassments, contrivances to elude 
arrest, breaches of contract, practical 
jokes in place of ready money, and the 
gradual laxity of principle which 
winds up at last in total recklessness, 
The anecdotes which have been father- 
ed on him fill a goodly volume, and 
have been compiled as ‘ Sheridani- 
ana.” Many are true, some are ex- 
aggerated, and a considerable balance 
are invented altogether. Lord Byron 
says he once found him at his solici- 
tor’s, where his business was to get rid 
of an action, in which he succeeded. 
“Such,” adds the poet, “¢ was Sheridan! 
He could soften an attorney : there has 
been nothing like it since the days of 
Orpheus.” But even Sheridan never 
executed a feat of adroit diplomacy 
equal to that recorded of a living eccen- 
tric genius, cast somewhat in the same 
mould, who being once arrested by 
two builiffs at the same time, on two 
separate writs, actually cajoled the one 
son of Agrippa to pay the other. 

The commencement of Sheridan’s 
career as a manager conveyed an un- 
favourable impression, and gave rise 
to comparisons between him and his 
predecessor, much to his own disad- 
vantage. ‘The first novelty produced 
was an alteration by himself of Van- 
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burgh’s comedy of The Relapse, under 
the title of A Trip to Scarborough, 
which madeits appearance on the 24th 
of February, 1777. The piece was 
received with considerable opposition, 
but held its ground, though without 
much popularity or attraction, for seve- 
ral succeeding seasons. It was acted 
for the last time at Drury-lane, in 1815. 
Sheridan’s success in The Rivals and 
Duenna had already made him an 
object of jealousy. There were not 
wanting mouths to carp at the **modern 
Congreve,” as his admirers designated 
him, and the newspapers of the day 
almost unanimously condemned what 
they called his gratuitous mutilation of 
Vanburgh. In 1779, he was asked by 
an editorial article in one of the jour- 
nals, if he did not consider his dealings 
with The Relapse as an illustration of 
what his own Dangle says in The 
Critic, that “‘ Vanburgh and Congreve 
are obliged to undergo a bungling re- 
formation.” The editor of the “ Bio- 
phia Dramatica” also censures 
Sheridan’s alteration severely, but, 
like many other critics, he pronounces 
the sentence without stating the evi- 
dence. He adds that the alterer ad- 
mitted himself, in conversation, that he 
had spoiled Vanburgh’s play. Beyond 
this vague assertion we have no proof 
that such words were ever spoken, but 
Sheridan might have contradicted the 
statement had he thought it worth 
while. The opinion is unjust. We 
have many alterations of old plays, 
but few so good as this. Sheridan has 
retained everything in the original that 
was worth retaining, has omitted ex- 
ceptionable passages, and his additions 
are improvements. We may name 
particularly the first scene in the fifth 
act, which concludes that part of 
the plot regarding Loveless, Colonel 
Townley, Amanda, and Berinthia, 
much better than it is wound up in The 
Relapse. It must be confessed that it 
is highly improbable (as Collier was 
the first to observe) that Sir Tunbelly 
and Lord Foppington should negotiate 
a match through the medium of such 
a person as Mrs. Coupler. This, how- 
ever, is a fact radically inherent in the 
_ and it certainly lies at Van- 
urgh’s door, and not at Sheridan’s. 
The latter makes Loveless say—* It 
would surely be a pity to exclude the 
productions of some of our best writ- 
ers for want of a little wholesome 
pruning; which might be effected by 
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any one who possessed modesty enough 
to believe that we should preserve all 
we can of our deceased authors, at 
least till they are outdone by the living 
ones.” 

On the 4th of January, 1777, She- 
ridan produced an alteration of Shaks- 
peare’s Tempest by himself, retaining 
some of Dryden's version, with some 
new songs by Thomas Linley the 
younger, his brother-in-law. There 
was no pafticular strength in the cast. 
Bensley as Prospero was the best, 
but he was not more than respectable. 
The singers were indifferent, and the 
attempt altogether must be considered 
a failure. 

The town was beginning to express 
loudly its regret for the retirement of 
Garrick, and to complain of vapid 
entertainments, when, on the 8th of 
May, 1777, The School for Scandal 
was announced. The drop had not 
fallen on the first act before the whole 
house felt that they were sitting in 
judgment on a master-piece — one of 
those rare productions which appear 
once in a century, an inspiration of 
real genius, and an exhibition of 
truthful character, drawn from nature, 
without reference to age, country, 
local manners, or ephemeral fashions. 
A full account of the gradual progress 
by which Sheridan expanded a slight 
sketch into a perfect comedy is given 
by Moore, and will be considered by 
many readers as the most interesting 
portion of his book. We are not of 
that opinion, and would rather the 
details had been spared. We delight 
to look on the finished picture, but are 
not much attracted by the rough out- 
line. When we ascertain that the 
author has laboured so artificially, 
although we are impressed with his 
diligence, we lose something of our 
admiration for his genius. The passage 
of Moore’s biography might be spared 
in which he tells us that The School 
Sor Scandal “was the slow result of 
many and doubtful experiments, and 
that it arrived step by step at perfec- 
tion.” The play came out so late in 
the year, that when the theatre closed 
with it on the 7th of June, there had 
only been a run of twenty nights. 
During the next season it was per- 
formed sixty-five times. Perhaps no 
comedy was ever so perfectly acted in 
all its parts, neither has such a com. 
pany ever again been collected as that 
which then graced the boards of old 
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Drury. Great actors have since re- 
resented all the principal characters, 

bat none have ever been reputed to 
come up to the originals. 

On a fair comparative estimate, The 
School for Scandal may perhaps be 
placed at the head of all recent come- 
dies, not only in the English, but in 
any European language. There are 
blemishes, doubtless, but they are as 
specks on the sun. ‘The play may not 
be altogether original; sonre portions 
of the “pl t the author himself ad- 
mitted he had borrowed from his 
mother’s novel of ‘Sydney Bid- 
dulph.” Others may revive recollec- 
tions of Wycherley’s Plain Dealer. 
Charles and Joseph Surface bear a 
strong resemblance to Fielding’s Tom 
Jones and blifil, with a splendid var- 
nish of modern manners and fashion- 
able refinement. ‘The scandalous coterie 
are not sufficiently connected with the 
action. The hiding Lady Teazle be- 
hind the screen, and exactly before 
the window commanded by “a maiden 
lady of such a curious temper,” is un- 
doubtedly a great mistake, scareely to 
be excused by the sudden confusion 
into which Joseph is thrown by the 
unexpected visit of Sir Peter; and the 
fifth act is comparatively weak, and 
constructed on the principle of anti- 
climax. But making full allowance 
for all these drawbacks, there stands 
this imperishable monument of Sheri- 
dan’s genius, alone, on a pedestal by 
itself, attractive, popular, and on the 
acting list of every leading theatre ; 
fresh and brilliant as in its first in- 
fancy, and without rival or competitor 
to stand in the same file. It has been 
approached, but never equalled. Envy 
usually follows merit as its shadow. 
An idle rumour was propagated that 
Sheridan was not the real author of this 
incomparable play ; it was said to be 
taken almost verbatim from a manu- 
script previously delivered at Drury- 
lane by a young lady, a Miss Rich- 
ardson, daughter of a merchant in 
Thames-street. The story went on to 
say that, being in the house on the 
first night, she recognised her own 
production, was taken out fainting 
with surprise and mortification, and 
died not long after of a rapid con- 
sumption, produced by chagrin. Isaac 
Reed first alluded to this report in the 
‘* Biographia Dramatica.” Dr. Wat- 
kins, in his ** Life of Sheridan,” ex- 
patiated on it with an impression that 
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it was true; and Galt, in his “ Lives 
of the Players,” has very unnecessarily 
repeated the assertion, after Moore 
had completely proved that it was 
absurd, and based upon no founda- 
tion. 

Garrick evinced the most unbounded 
satisfaction at the success of The School 
Jor Scandal. He was proud of Sheri- 
dan, and this event indicated his judg- 
ment in resigning the theatre into such 
able hands. A caviller observed to 
him—* It is but a single play, and will 
not long support the establishment. 
To you, } “Mr. Garrick, I must say, that 
the Atlas. that propped the stage has 
left his post.” ‘* Has he?’ replied 
Garrick; ‘if that be the case, he has 
found another Hercules to succeed 
him.” During the run of The School 
for Scandal, a passenger, walking past 
Drury-lane on the side of Russell- 
street, about nine o'clock at night, was 
suddenly startled by a terrific noise, 
which resembled the concussion of an 
earthquake, accompanied by peals of 
distant rolling thunder. He asked in 
dismay what it was, and received for 
reply the intimation that it was the 
applause of the audience on the falling 
of the screen, in the fourth act of the 
new comedy. 

The writer of this notice once saw 
the screen full in an important theatre 
without producing the slightest effect 
on the select assembly, who appeared 
utterly unconscious of what was in- 
tended. A ludicrous incident occurred 
one evening in connexion with this 
scene, at the Hawkins’-street house, in 
Dublin, then under the management 
of William Abbott. When the screen 
was pulled down, Lady Teazle was 
not there, and thus the great point of 
the play was lost. She had gone into 
the green-room to gossip or rest her- 
self, and calculated on being at her 
place intime. Before the house could 
recover from their astonishment, or 
evince disapprobation, Abbott, who 
played Charles Surface, and loved a 
jest, with great readiness added a 
word to the text, and exclaimed, ‘*No 
Lady Teazle, by all that’s wonderful!” 
A roar of laughter followed, in the 
midst of which the fair absentee walked 
deliberately on, and placed herself in 
her proper position, as if nothing had 
happened. 

But brilliant as had been the suc- 
cess of The School for Scandal, it 
proved but a passing meteor, and very 
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soon the general system of the ma- 
nagement subsided again into dark- 
ness. Sheridan’s besetting sin of pro- 
crastination increased on him, and 
grew into a chronic disease too deeply 
rooted for cure. He delayed answer. 
ing letters until they accumulated into 
a hopeless heap, and then he consumed 
them in one indiscriminate holocaust. 
Authors could neither obtain a reading 
nor a restoration of their manuscripts, 
and complained in loud but unheeded 
remonstrances that their dialogue, in- 
cidents, and arrangements were pil- 
fered and transformed most unmerci- 
fully, and so completely that it was 
almost impossible to recognise them, 
unless where some unique feature pro- 
claimed the identity. Garrick, not 
long before his death, began to feel 
convinced that the theatre was totter- 
ing, and that he had mistaken his man. 
In his last letter to King, he says— 
‘© Poor old Drury, I feel that it will 
very soon be in the hands of the Phi- 
listines.” 

On the 15th of October, 1778, She- 
ridan allowed a dramatic entertain- 
ment, as it was called in the bills, a 
farce in reality, under the title of The 
Camp, to be announced as his. It was 
a piece de circonstance, founded on a 
late encampment at Coxheath, and in- 
tended as a vehicle for scenery, and 
to embody some local circumstances 
which actually took place. Tate Wil- 
kinson, in his ‘* Wandering Patentee,” 
was the first who denied positively that 
Sheridan had anything to do with this 
very inferior production, which, in 
reality, was written by his brother-in- 
law, ‘Tickell. What could have in- 
duced Sheridan thus to trifle with his 
reputation it is impossible to divine. 
The mere connexion by marriage was 
not a plea of sufficient weight. Had 
he never soared beyond St. Patrick’s 
Day, the Camp might have passed for 
his. With slender pretensions, but as 
a temporary stop-gap, it met with un- 
usual success, and lived for two sea- 
sons, attracting good houses, while 
Shakspeare’s best plays were exhibited 
to empty benches. Who shall attempt 
to fathom the shifting currents of pub- 
lic taste, or caprice, or extravagance ? 
Moore says—* One of the novelties of 
the year was a musical entertainment, 
called The Camp, which was falsely 
attributed to Sheridan at the time, and 
which has since been inconsiderately 
admitted into the collection of his 
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works. This unworthy trifle (as ap. 
pears from a rough copy of it in my 
possession) was the production of 
‘Lickell, and the patience with which 
his friend submitted to the imputation 
of having written it, was a sort of 
martyrdom of fame which few but 
himself could afford.” 

Garrick died on the 20th of January, 
1779. Sheridan wrote 4 monody on 
his death, dedicated to the Dowager 
Lady Spencer, which monody was 
spoken by Mrs. Yates from the boards 
of Drury-lane, on the 2nd of March 
following, and repeated on many suc- 
cessive evenings. But the public 
thought less of it than Lord Byron, 
whose praise is absolute. It has un. 
doubted merit, and must be considered 
a very graceful composition. Perhaps 
the best passage is that which is gene- 
ral rather than particular, and wherein 
the ephemeral nature of the actor's 
fame, whose works die with him, is 
unfavourably contrasted with the im- 
mortality of the painter, sculptor, and 
poet, who leave behind them undying 
memorials :— 


** Such is their meed; their honours thus secure, 
Whose arts yield objects, and whose works endure. 
The actor only, shrinks from time's award, 

Feeble tradition is his memory's guard ; 

By whose faint breath his merits must abide, 
Unvouch'd by proof, to substance unallied ! 
E’en matchless Garrick's art, to heav'n resign'd, 
No fixed effect, no model leaves behind.” 


The theatre was going rapidly down, 
when the attention of the play-going 
public was excited by the production 
of The Critic, on the 29th of Octo- 
ber, 1779. Lord Byron was not wrong 
when he called this the best burlesque 
that hadever been written. The proof 
is, that it retains its attraction, when 
all local causes and coincidences have 
ceased. We have no longer Cumber- 
land to be identified with Sir Fretful 
Plagiary, Thomas Vaughan, the author 
of The Hotel, with Dangle, or Wood- 
fall to be the target of certain sly 
hits at the press. ‘The piece is essen- 
tially excellent, and as there will never 
fail to be tumid, bombastic plays, in all 
ages, it will do just as well for a satire 
in the present day, as during the reign 
of the last generation. The drift of 
this performance, which abounds with 
easy wit, unaffected exuberant hu- 
mour, and caustic pungency, is, per- 
haps, not thoroughly understood. It 
might not have been written with the 
single view of procuring full houses 
during its ownrun, but asa crafty expe- 
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dient to banish empty ones on future 
occasions. Itseems Tike an advertise- 
ment from the manager of Drury- 
lane, to signify his wish that no more 
modern tragedies might be offered for 
representation at his theatre. A tra- 
gedy, called Zoraida, written by Wil- 
liam Hodson, a Cambridge man, of 
considerable scholarship, was per- 
formed within two months after the 
production of The Critic, and while 
the burlesque was yet succeeding—a 
most unhappy propinquity, which 
roved fatal. The woes of Zoraida 
Caine forestalled by Tilburina, were 
banished after a few fruitless repeti- 
tions. Hodson attributed his failure 
entirely to that cause. He printed his 
play in indignation, and annexed a 
postscript of considerable length, con- 
taining some general observations on 
tragedy,which contain sound sense, and 
are much better worth reading than 
the play they accompany: The author’s 
Cambridge friends compared him to 
a man with a dark lantern, casting 
a light on everybody but himself. 
Many attempts have been made to 
show the passages from different plays 
ridiculed in The Critic ; and, by those 
versed in the dramatic literature of the 
riod, a great number of them may 
easily detected. Holcroft once 
thought of publishing a key, which 
had been done before, in the case of 
The Rehearsal. One remarkable illus- 
tration may be quoted as a specimen. 
When Whiskerandos is killed by the 
pretended beef-eater, he says— 
“ O cursed parry—that last thrurt in tierce 
Was fatal! Captain, thou hast fenced well ; 


And Whiskerandos quits this bustling scene 
In all efer——" 


and so he dies. The beef-eater finishes 
the word, and says— 


* ——nity—he would have added, but stern death 
Cut short his being, and the noun at once,” 


It has been supposed that this was 
suggested by the conclusion of the 
terror-stricken dialogue, and the di- 
vision of words between the Abbess of 
Andouillet, and the novice, Margue- 
rite, in “* Tristram Shandy.” But a 
much closer original is at hand, taken 
from a dramatic source, to which She- 
ridan would assuredly resort for his 
example. In Henry Brooke’s Gus- 
tavus Vasa, one of the characters re- 
lating the death of another (act iii. 
sc. 1), says— 
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“ Tell him for once that I have fought like him, 
And would like him have—— 
Conquer’d, he would have said—but there, O! 
there ! 
Death stopt him short.” 


The resemblance here is too fla- 
grant to be mistaken. Shakspeare 
supplies an earlier parallel in the death 
of Hotspur :— 


“ Oh! I could prophecy, 
But that the earthy and cold hand of death 
Lies on my tongue :—no, Percy, thou art dust, 
And food for Dies.” 


The Prince of Wales concludes the 
sentence— 


“ For worms, brave Percy !" 


Sheridan would hardly have ven- 
tured to point at Shakspeare in his 
arody, although it is quite certain that 
e had no profound veneration for our 
immortal bard. Ireland, in his ** Con- 
fessions” (the only occasion, perhaps, 
on which he ever spoke the truth), says, 
that during the Vortigern and Rowena 
negotiation, his father, Mr. Samuel 
Ireland, ‘ had very frequent conver- 
sations with Mr. Sheridan respecting 
the transcendent genius of the great 
dramatist; and one day in particular, 
after Mr. S. Ireland had been, as 
usual, lavish of his encomiums, Mr. 
Sheridan remarked, that, however high 
Shakspeare might stand in the esti- 
mation of the public in general, he did 
not, for his part, regard him as a poet 
in that exalted light, although he al- 
lowed the brilliancy of his ideas and 
the penetration of his mind.” If we 
are to believe the same authority, She- 
ridan was taken in by the forgery, in 
common with Parr, Warton, Boswell, 
and many others. When perusing a 
fair copy of the play, from the sup- 
posed original manuscript, he came to 
one line which was not strictly metri- 
cal; upon which, turning to Ireland 
sen., he remarked, ‘* This is rather 
strange ; for though you are acquaint- 
ed with my opinion of Shakspeare, yet, 
be it as it may, he certainly always 
wrote poetry.” Having read a few 
pages further, he again paused, and, 
aying down the manuscript, spoke to 
the following effect :—‘* There are 
certainly some bold ideas, but they are 
crude and undigested. Itis very odd: 
one would be led to think that Shak- 
speare must have been very young 
when he wrote the play. As to the 
doubting whether it be really his or 
not, who can possibly look at the pa- 
pers and not believe them ancient ?” 
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With the Critic ends the list of 
Sheridan’s original dramatic composi- 
tions.* He was then only in his 
twenty-eighth year; and, judging 
by what he had done at such an 
early age, we may conceive what he 
might have effected in the same walk, 
had he not turned his thoughts and 
pursuits into another channel. In 
1780, he was returned to the House 
of Commons as member for Stafford, 
and thenceforward became an active 
politician. He attached himself na- 
turally to the party of his friend, Fox, 
at that time in opposition. His maiden 
speech, in defence of his seat, was a 
failure, and led to a somewhat hasty 
decision that nature intended him not 
for an orator. His utterance was 
thick and indistinct, an imperfection 
he never entirely subdued. When he 
had finished, he went to the gallery, 
where Woodfall was reporting, to ask 
his opinion. Woodfall frankly told him 
to stick to his former avocations, for 
that he had now got beyond his depth. 
Sheridan, nothing daunted, replied— 
*¢T know it is in me, and out it shall 
come.” He improved rapidly with 
successive opportunities, and obtained 
great credit tor a ready reply to Mr. 
Pitt, in the session of 1783, in a de- 
bate on the preliminary articles of 

eace. Sheridan had warmly seconded 

ord John Cavendish, in an amend- 
ment of the address, which went to 
omit the approval of the treaty. Pitt, 
then even a younger man than himself 
by several years, already chancellor of 
the exchequer, and in training for 
prime minister, took him up in reply, 
and commenced his speech by the fol- 
lowing sarcastic exordium: — “‘ No 
man,” he observed, ‘‘admired more 
than he did the abilities of that honour- 
able gentleman, the elegant sallies of 
his thought, the gay effusions of his 
fancy, his dramatic turns, and his epi- 
grammatic points; and if they were 
reserved for the proper stage, they 
would, no doubt, receive, what the 
honourable gentleman’s abilities always 
did receive, the plaudits of the au- 
dience ; and it would be his fortune, 
sui plausu gaudere theatri. But this 
was not the proper scene for the ex- 


* A pantomime called Robinson Crusoe, or 
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hibition of these elegancies ; he there- 
fore called the attention of the house to 
the question.” Pitt lost his temper, 
while he forgot his politeness, and 
Sheridan instantaneously answered — 
«On the particular sort of personality 
which the right honourable gentleman 
had thought proper to make use of, he 
need not make any comment ; the pro- 
priety, the taste, the gentlemanly point 
of it must have been obvious to the 
house. But” (continued he), “let me 
assure the right honourable gentleman, 
that I do now, and will at any time, 
when he chooses to repeat this sort of 
allusion, meet it with the most sincere 
good humour, Nay, I will say more, 
flattered and encouraged by the right 
honourable gentleman’s panegyric on 
my talents, if ever I again engage in 
the compositions to which he alludes, 
I may be tempted to an act of pre- 
sumption—to attempt an improvement 
on one of Ben Johnson’s best charac- 
ters, that of the angry boy in The 
Alchymist.” The effect of the appli- 
cation was electrical, and after this it 
was long before Pitt could divest him- 
self of the epithet of the “Angry Boy,” 
which was applied to him in lampoons, 
caricatures, and the opposition jour- 
nals. 

During the mutations of ministries, 
Sheridan enjoyed more than one office 
under his friend and patron, Fox, but 
they were of short duration. Be- 
tween 1783 and 1787, he made many 
masterly speeches, which were listened 
to with attention and applause by op- 
ponents as well as partisans ; but on 
the 7th of February, 1787, he reached 
the apex of oratorical excellence, in 
the celebrated discussion on the charge 
against Warren Hastings, for the spo- 
liation of the Begums. For five hours 
and a-half he commanded the breath- 
less attention of the house, and when 
he finished, decorum was forgotten, 
and long and enthusiastic peals of ap- 
plause greeted him from every quarter. 
Such an effect was never produced 
within the walls of any legislative as- 
sembly before or since. Within four- 
and-twenty hours he was offered one 
thousand pounds for the copyright, if 
he would himself correct it for the 


Harlequin Friday, was produced at Drury- 


lane, in 1781, and attributed to Sheridan, but it is doubtful whether he had anything to 


do with it. 
traordinary effect. 
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It was very successful, and the scenery, by Loutherbourg, produced a most ex- 
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ress ; but this was impossible, for he 
1ad no copy. An outline only of this 
marvellous effort of eloquence has 
reached us, so that it may be con- 
sidered as lost. The published de- 
bates of the session present but a faint 
adumbration. Moore says that a per- 
fect transe ript of the speech is in ex- 
istence, taken in short-hand by Gurney, 


some time in possession of the Duke of 


Norfolk, then in the hands of Sheridan, 
and afterwards in those of Moore him- 
self. He has given some extracts, but 
they only whet curiosity, without al- 
laying it. A 
this speech would find an army of pur- 
chasers. We may form some idea of 
its power from the encomiums of such 
men as Burke, Fox, and Pitt. Burke 
said that the honourable member (Mr. 
Sheridan), “ has this day surprised the 
thousands who hung with rapture on 
his accents, by such an array of ta- 
lents, such an exhibition of capacity, 
such a display of powers, as are un- 
paralleled in the annals of oratory; a 
display that reflected the highest ho- 
nour upon himself, lustre upon letters, 
renown upon parliament, glory upon 
the country. Of all species of rhe- 
toric, of every kind of eloquence that 
has been witnessed or recorded, either 
in ancient or modern times; whatever 
the acuteness of the bar, the dignity 
of the senate, the solidity of the judg- 
ment-seat, and thesacred: morality of ‘the 
yulpit have hitherto furnished, nothing 
I as surpassed, nothing has equalled 
what we have heard this day in West- 
minster Hall. No holy reli- 
gion, no sage, no statesman, no orator, 
no man of any description whatever, 
has come up, in the one instance, to the 
pure sentiments of morality ; or in the 
other, to that variety of keouls dge, 
force of imagination, propriety and vi- 
vacity of allusion, beauty and elegance 
of diction, strer igth and c »ypiousne ss of 
style, pathos and sublimity of concep- 
tion, to which we have this day listened 
with ardour and admiration. From 
poetry up to eloque nee, there is not a 
species of composition of which a com- 
plete and perfect specimen might not, 
from that single speech, be culled and 
collected.” Fox ss aid, ‘that all he had 
ever heard or read, when compared 
with it, dwindled into nothing, and 
vanished like vapour before the sun.” 
Pitt joined in with equal admiration, 
and acknowledged that Sheridan ** had 
surpassed all the eloquence of ancient 
or modern times, and that his speech 


seer of 


perfect publication of 
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on the third charge against Mr. Hast- 
ings possessed everything that genius 
or art could furnish to agitate or con- 
trol the human mind.” 

Lord Byron's *‘ Monody” contains 
these fine lines in allusion to Sheridan's 
speech. They area little overstrained 
in fact, but beautiful in poetry :— 


* When the loud cry of trampled Hindostan 
Arose to Heaven in her appeal to man, 
His was the thunder, his the avenging rod, 
‘The wrath, the delegated voice of God, 


Which shook the nations through his lips, and 
bluzed, 


Tili vanquish'd senates trembled as they praised.” 


On the following day a committee 
was appointed by the House of Com- 
mons to prepare articles of impeach- 
ment against Warren Hastings, in 
which Sheridan was included and ap- 
pointed one of the managers. When 
it came to his turn to speak again, in 
the course of the trial, he proved that 
he had not exhausted his resources in 
the former effort, and delivered a se- 
cond speech, which lasted for four suc- 
cessive days, with adjournments, and 
was by many supposed to be fully 
equal to the first, although it was im- 
possible to excite the same enthusiasm 
when the freshness of the subject had 
become withered. And now, what is 
the impression of all this marvellous 
display on the sober minds of unpreju- 
diced posterity? That the whole pro- 
ceeding was a mistake, and a very 
grievous one to the principal character 
in the imposing spectacle ; originating 
in and perpetuated by party faction 
and personal hostility; and that War- 
ren alters who was ultimately ac- 
quitted, but left to pay the expenses 
of an eight year’s process, was com- 
paratively an innocent man, while he 
was most undoubtedly an injured and 
persecuted one to the extent of ruining 
his fortune and embittering the re- 
mainder of his days. ‘The splendid 
eloquence, too, which was then exhi- 
bited would not now be listened to, 
but would be considered waste of time, 
and empty, ornamental rhetoric. Such 
is the change which sixty years have 
produced in the march ot practical 
utiiltarianism as opposed to oratorical 
display. 

Sheridan’s unprecedented success in 
the House of Commons interfered 
sadly with the commercial interests of 
the theatre. His acquaintance and in- 
timacy with the circle of the great 
became more extended, and his habits 
of conviviality and extravagance more 
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irrevocably confirmed. The affairs of 
Drury-lane fell rapidly into confusion. 
The salaries of the actors were seldom 
paid, the tradespeople never. Dis- 
cipline became relaxed, and insurrec- 
tions were frequent. Even Mrs. Sid- 
dons at last refused to go on the stage 
unless some portion of her large ar- 
rears was paid on account. In the 
midst of all these difficulties, Garrick’s 
theatre had reached the period of age 
when it was pronounced unsafe. One 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
were required .to build a new one. 
This sum was raised with ease in three 
hundred debentures of five hundred 
pounds each. How to pay the regular 
interest never entered into the calcu- 
lation. On the 4th of June, 1791, 
old Drury-lane closed for ever, and 
began to be pulled down. ‘The com- 
pany went first to the Opera House, 
and from thence to the Haymarket, 
where they played at advanced prices. 
On the 4th of September in the same 
year, the first stone of Holland’s mag- 
nificent edifice was laid, but many 
difficulties arose, and a long time 
elapsed before it was fit to receive the 
public. In the meantime Sheridan 
sustained a heavy domestic blow in 
the loss of his first wife, who died of a 
lingering decline in 1792, being then 
only thirty-eight years of age. He 
was fondly attached to her, and she 
was worthy of his love. All who knew 
her concurred in admiration of her 
character and extraordinary beauty. 
Jackson, the composer, said, ‘* That 
to see her, as she stood singing beside 
him at the pianoforte, was like looking 
into the face of a deity.” The Bishop 
of Norwich was accustomed to declare 
that she seemed to him ‘ the connect- 
ing link between woman and angel ;” 
and even the licentious John Wilkes 
pronounced her ‘‘the most modest, 
pleasing, and delicate flower that ever 
grew in nature’s garden.” Her only 
daughter died soon after, and the loss 
of this interesting child imprinted an 
indelible wound on the heart of the 
bereaved father. 

On the 21st of April, 1794, the new 
theatre of Drury-lane opened with 
Macbeth, the leading characters by 
John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons. An 
occasional prologue and epilogue were 
spoken by Kemble and Miss Farren. 
A lake of real water was exhibited, 
and the audience were told that an 
iron curtain was in preparation to in- 
sulate them from any fire that might 
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originate behind the scenes. On this 
occasion an attempt was made to 
banish the ghost of Banquo, but the 
galleries soon insisted on his recall. 
Charles Kemble made his first appear- 
ance as Malcolm. Holland's theatre, 
the handsomest in the kingdom, was 
destined to a short existence, being 
totally burnt down on the night of 
February the 24th, 1809, when it had 
stood only fifteen years. The follow- 
ing authentic anecdote in connexion 
with the building has not before, as we 
believe, appeared in print. Holland 
could never obtain a settlement or 
even an interview on the subject with 
Sheridan. He hunted him for weeks 
and months at his own house, at the 
theatre, at his usual resorts; but he 
was nowhere to be seen. At last he 
tracked him to the stage-door, rushed 
in in spite of the opposition of the 
burly porter, and found the manager 
on the stage conversing with a party 
of gentlemen, whom he had invited to 
show them the theatre. Sheridan saw 
Holland approaching, and knowing 
that escape was this time impossible, 
put a bold face on the matter. ‘‘ Ah! 
my dear fellow,” exclaimed he, * you 
are the very man I wanted to see— 
you have come most apropos. I am 
truly sorry you have had the trouble 
of calling on me so often, but now we 
are met, in a few minutes I shall be 
at liberty; we will then go into my 
room together and settle our affairs, 
But first you must decide an impor- 
tant question here. Some of these 
gentlemen tell me there are complaints, 
and loud ones, that the transmission of 
sound is defective in your beautiful 
theatre. That, in fact, the galleries 
cannot hear at all, and that is the rea- 
son why they have become so noisy of 
late.” ‘Sound defective! not hear!” 
reiterated the astonished architect, 
turning pale, and almost staggering 
back ; ‘why, it is the most perfect 
building for sound that ever was 
erected; I'll stake my reputation on 
it, the complaint is most groundless.” 
** So I say,” retorted Sheridan; “ but 
now we'll bring the question to issue 
definitively, and then have a paragraph 
or two in the papers. Do you, Hol- 
land, go and place yourself at the back 
of the upper gallery, while I stand 
here on the stage and talk to you.” 
** Certainly,” said Holland, “ with the 
greatest pleasure.” A lantern was 
provided, with a trusty guide, and 
away went the architect through a 
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labyrinth of dark and winding pas- 
sages, almost a day’s journey, until he 
reached his distant and elevated post. 
** Now, Mr. Holland,” cried Sheridan, 
“*are you there and ready?” * Yes,” 
was the immediate answer. ‘* Can 
you hear me?” ‘Perfectly, perfectly, 
Mr. Sheridan!” ‘Then I wish you a 
very good morning.” So saying Sheri- 
dan disappeared, and was two or three 
miles off before Holland could descend. 
Another long interval occurred ere he 
was able to chase the fugitive to his 
lair again. 

Towards the end of 1795, Sheridan 
contracted a second marriage with 
Miss Esther Jane Ogle, daughter of 
the Dean of Winchester. He was 
then at the ripe age of forty-four, and 
the lady young enough to be his 
daughter. She was fascinating and 
handsome, while constant intemperance 
had made sad inroads on his personal 
pretensions. His nose had become 
red, and his cheeks bloated; yet such 
were the charms of his manner, mind, 
and conversation, that he soon changed 
the original aversion of his selected 
bride into enthusiastic love. In spite 
of his pecuniary difficulties, he con- 
trived to raise fifteen thousand pounds 
(by selling shares in Drury-lane Thea- 
tre), which sum the Dean required 
to be settled upon his daughter and 
her children, should she have any, in 
addition to five thousand which he 
contributed himself. These conditions 
comprised the sine gua non of his con- 
sent, and being complied with, an 
estate called Polesden, at Leatherhead 
in Surrey, was purchased with the 
money, and carefully invested in the 
name of Mrs. Sheridan and her future 
offspring. Here was a second love- 
match, not quite so romantic as the 
first, but fully as ardent in mutual 
affection. 

Sheridan, like many other clever 
people of expanded minds, was prone 
to superstition. He had implicit con- 
fidence in dreams, with a full reliance 
on lucky and unlucky days. Nothing 
could induce him to travel, or allow a 
new play to be brought out, on a Fri- 
day. On the 14th of December, 1797, 
a drama was produced, the unexpected 
run of which relieved for a while the 
embarrassments of the theatre, and re- 
plenished the exhausted treasury. This 
was The Castle Spectre, by Lewis, the 
author of **The Monk.” The great suc- 
cess of this piece, which is in truth a 
jumble of absurdity, may be quoted as 
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a striking proof that popularity is a 
very uncertain criterion of merit. 
With the exception, perhaps, of Pi- 
zarro and Bluebeard, The Castle Spectre 
brought more cash than any piece that 
had been produced for twenty years. 
The ghost, which was expected to be 
the cause of failure, proved the great 
source of attraction. George Frede- 
rick Cooke, in his journal, says: ‘I 
hope it will not be hereafter believed 
that The Castle Spectre could draw 
crowded houses when the most sublime 
productions of the immortal Shak- 
speare were played to empty benches.” 
Reader, pause and ponder over the 
unfathomable eccentricities of public 
taste. A story is told, that towards 
the end of the season Sheridan and 
Lewis had some dispute in the green- 
room, when the latter offered, in con- 
firmation of his arguments, to bet Mr. 
S. all the money which The Castle 
Spectre had brought that he was right. 
** No,” replied the manager, “I can- 
not afford to bet so much, Mat.; but 
I'll tell you what I'll do, I'll bet you 
all it is worth!” This retort was as 
witty as it was ungrateful and ill- 
timed, and proves that Sheridan, under 
any circumstances, could never resist 
the temptation of a joke. 

The Castle Spectre produced but a 
temporary lull in the storm of pecu- 
niary difficulty by which the manage- 
ment of Drury-lane Theatre was con- 
tinually beset. Sheridan found him- 
self compelled to resume the dramatic 
pen he had so long abandoned, and 
after an interval of twenty years em- 
ployed his genius on an amalgamation 
of Kotzebue’s two dramas of The Vir- 
gin of the Sunand The Death of Rolla ; 
out of which, through the medium of 
previous English translations, with 
much original matter, he compounded 
the far-famed romantic play of Pi- 
zarro, or The Spaniardsin Peru. No 
play has been more abused, yet none 
was ever so successful. It has been 
called an unworthy prostitution of She- 
ridan’s brilliant talents, a monstrous 
melodrama in five acts, an absurd, 
inflated, unnatural farrago, with many 
other vituperative epithets too nume- 
rous to detail. Yet what modern ma- 
nager would not rejoice to stumble on 
such a mine of gold? We shrewdly 
suspect too that if now presented for 
the first time, the interest of the story, 
and the dramatic strength of the lead- 
ing characters, would carry it over all 
objections. The first representation 
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took place on the 24th of May, 1799. 
It was so late in the season that there 
was no room for more than thirty-one 
repetitions, but for several following 
years the attraction continued with 
unabated interest. Many stories are 
told with respect to the difficulty of 
getting Sheridan to finish the play, on 
which the very existence of the theatre 
depended. Neither duns from with- 
out, nor disaffection within, could 
arouse him from his prevailing sin of 
procrastination. It has been said that 
the fifth act was not complete when the 
curtain went up for the first, and that 
the last scene was handed to the actors 
while the ink was wet, and the paper 
blotted with corrections, It has been 
also affirmed that Sheridan refused 
eight hundred pounds for the copy- 
right, that he afterwards accepted one 
thousand, and also that he declined 
both offers, and finally published the 
play on his own account. If so, his 
profit must have been enormous, for 
before the expiration of 1811, twenty- 
nine editions, each of one thousand co- 
pies, had passed through the press. 
Lhe greater part of his alterations are 
highly judicious; and many poetical 
passages are introduced which are 
pleasing and impressive, whether lis- 
tened to from the stage or perused in 
the closet. The scenic effects are nu- 
merous and striking, and the leading 
personages afford great scope to great 
actors. John Kemble was magnificent 
in Rolla; and Mrs, Siddons, although 
at first she disliked Elvira, found that 
the part added much to her reputa- 
tion. She was singularly unfortunate 
throughout her career in original cha- 
racters. This was the best that fell to 
her lot, and by this scale the value of 
the others may be estimated, 

No speech was ever better calculated 
to entrap applause than Rolla’s address 
to the soldiers, which is entirely She- 
ridan’s, and not in the original. It 
was evidently intended as an ad cap- 
tandum reference to the war with the 
French Republic and a philippic 
against the principles of the Revolu- 
tion; yet nothing is said which might 
not with perfect propriety be addressed 
to an army of Peruvians. Such was 
the popularity of this tragedy, that the 
King, George III., could not resist his 
desire to see it. He had not been at 
Drury-lane for some years. Many 









* “The Devil's Walk,” so long attributed to Porson, is now claimed as the property of Coleridge, 
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causes have been assigned for his dis- 
like to the theatre; some sufliciently 
absurd — such as a personal dislike to 
Sheridan because he was a Whig, a 
partisan of Fox, and an intimate asso- 
ciate of the Prince of Wales; but the 
most probable one is, that he had com- 
manded two pieces, which, on account 
of the complicated machinery, could 
not be acted on the same evening un- 
less he chose to wait two or three 
hours between the play and the farce 
—a delay little suited to the legiti- 
mate impatience of royalty. ‘The inti- 
mation of the difficulty was given in a 
manner not considered as consonant 
with court etiquette. 

Mr. Pitt having also been induced 
to see Pizarro, was asked his opinion. 
«If you mean,” said he, ‘* what Sheri- 
dan wrote, there is nothing new in it, 
for I have heard it all long ago, in his 
speeches at Hastings’s trial.” One of 
the finest ideas seems to have been 
borrowed from Burke. Rolla says, 
“Tam as a blighted plantain, stand- 
ing alone amid the sandy desert — no- 
thing seeks or lives beneath my shelter. 
Thou art a husband and a father.” 
The reader that can lay his hand on 
Burke’s celebrated letter to the Duke 
of Bedford, will find that the writer, 
then a widower, and deprived of his 
only son, makes a similar comparison 
in language still more noble and affect- 
ing. We do not recollect the precise 
words, but their tenor is the same. 
Sheridan with becoming though un- 
usual gallantry, inscribed Pizarro to 
his wife, in the following words:— 
**To her, whose approbation of this 
drama, and whose peculiar delight in 
the applause it has received from the 
public, has been to me the highest 
gratification its success has produced, 
1 dedicate this play.” 

During the high tide of the Pizarro 
mania, a descriptive burlesque song 
appeared in the papers, and obtained 
notoriety enough to be perpetuated in 
the “Annual Register.” Some said 
it was written by Colman, others at- 
tributed it to Porson. The learned 
professor, though a professed Grecian, 
was a humorous man withal, and in. 
dulged in jocularity (particularly in 
his cups), not always restrained ‘ with- 
in the limits of becoming mirth.” The 
deeply studious but eccentric mind 
which conceived the ** Devil’s Walk,”* 
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and ‘Lingo drawn for the Militia,” 
might as easily, in the relaxation of 
hore subsecive, descend to the followi ing 
jeu @esprit :— 


PIZARRO—AN EXCELLENT NEW SONG. 


“ As I walked through the Strand, so careless and 
gay, 
I met a young girl who was wheeling a barrow : 
* Choice fruit, sir,’ said she, * and a bill of the play,’ 
So my apples I bought, and set off for Pizarro. 


“When I got tothe door I was squeez'd, 
*dear me— 
I wonder they made the entrance so narrow ;’ 
At last I got in, and found every one near me 
Was busily talking of Mr. Pizarro. 


and cried 


“Lo! the hero appears—what a strut and a stride— 
He might easily pass for Field-Marshal Suwarrow ; 
And Elvira so tall, neither virgin nor bride, 
But the loving companion of gallant Pizarro. 


“ This Elvira, alas! turn'd so dull and so prosy, 
That I long’d for a hornpipe by little Del Caro; 
Had I been ‘mongst the gods, I had surely cried, 

* Nosey, 
Come play up a jig, and a fig for Pizarro!’ 


“On his wife and his child his affection to pay, 
Alonzo stood gazing as straight as an arrow ; 
But of him I have only this little to say, 
That his boots were much neater than”those of 
Pizarro! 


“Then the priestess and virgins, in robes white and 
flowing, 
Walked solemnly on, like a sow and her farrow, 
And politely informed the whole house they were 
going 
To entreat heaven's curses on miscreant Pizarro. 


“Then at it they went—how they made us all stare: 
One growl'd like a bear, and one chirp’d like a 
sparrow ; 
I listened, but all I could learn, I declare, 
Was, that vengeance would certainly fall on 
Pizarro, 


* Rolla made a fine speech, with such logic and 
gran.mar, 
As must sure rouse the envy of Counsellor Garrow— 
It would sell for five pounds, were it brought to the 
hammer— 
For it rais'd all Peru against valiant Pizarro. 


** Four acts are tol, lol—but the fifth’s my delight, 
Where history's traced with the pen of a Varro; 
And Elvira in black, and Alonzo in white, 
Put an end to the piece by killing Pizarro. 


**T have finished my song. If I had but a tune— 
*Nancy Dawson’ won't do, nor ‘ The Sweet Braes 
of Yarrow '"— 
I vow I could sing it from morning to noon, 
So much am I charmed with the play of Pizarro!” 


Pizarro, like the Castle Spectre, 
eould only feed the endless wants of 
the theatrical exchequer for a limited 
period. The usual negligence and in- 
attention to business soon brought 
back the ever-recurring difficulties. 
Many questions and claims required 
the interference of the Lord Chan- 
eellor, who always decided with as 
much delicacy and consideration for 
Sheridan as he could possibly exercise 
in consistency with his high office. 
The manager's means were increased 
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by his appointment to the post of 
Receiver- General of the Duchy of 
Cornwall for his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales. During the short 
administration of Mr. Fox, in 1806, 
he was made Treasurer of the Navy. 
The office was inferior to what a per- 
son of his ability, with more regular 
habits, might have expected ; but the 
salary was acceptable, and his enjoy- 
ment of it unfortunately brief. On 
the 24th of February, 1809, Sheridan 
experienced the heaviest calamity of 
his life— Drury-lane being, on “that 
evening, totally “consumed by fire. As 
this was a F riday in Lent, there had 
been no performance. The same Cca- 
tastrophe had befallen Covent Garden 
only five months before, on the 19th 
of September, 1808; so that the two 
great metropolitan theatres were le- 
velled to their foundations at the same 
time. ‘The close recurrence of two 
such conflagrations excited much sus- 
picion that the second was intentional ; 
but on a strict examination it appeared 
to have resulted, like the first, from 
accident, or more properly, from 
shameful neglect. It was proved that 
the stove in the upper coflee-room was 
of slight construction: the workmen 
who had been employed during the 
day had made a much larger fire than 
it was customary to make there, the 
remains of which were left in it at four 
o'clock in the afternoon. It is reason- 
able to suppose that the fire had com- 
municated with the surrounding wood- 
work, and had been gaining strength 
from that time until about eleven at 
night, when it burst forth. Before 
twelve the whole of the interior was 
one blaze; at three the flames had 
nearly subsided, and nothing remained 
but a vast congeries of ruins. From 
the date of this unfortunate event, 
Sheridan’s fate appears to have been 
definitively sealed. ‘The source of im- 
mediate supply was cut off; and when 
the new theatre opened in 1812, he 
ceased to have any connexion with 
the management. His conduct while 
at the head of this great national 
concern has been too severely con- 
demned by Watkins, and too leniently 
extenuated by Moore. ‘The balance 
of truth lies between the two state- 
ments. Sheridan laboured under many 
peculiar habits which unfitted him for 
the complicated duties of his office; but 
want of capital may be pronounced 
the overwhelming influence which, 
like Aaron's rod, swallowed up all 
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minor deficiencies. He began in debt, 
and had no sinking fund to hold out 
even a dream of liquidation. He be- 
haved ill to King, his first deputy 
manager; worse to Kemble, the se- 
cond, and treated authors with sys- 
tematic neglect. The performers suf- 
fered greatly by his extravagance. 
Miss Pope, though an economist, was 
at one time compelled to sell stock to 
meet her current expenses, notwith- 
standing that a large sum was due to 
her for weekly salary. Others were 
subjected to similar inconvenience — 
and all were obliged to take twenty- 
five per cent. in substitution of arrears. 

Sheridan was in the House of Com- 
mons when news arrived of the de- 
struction of the theatre by fire. Every 
eye turned towards him, and a motion 
for adjournment was immediately made 
us a token of general respect; but, 
with Roman composure, he said, 
** that whatever might be the extent 
of his private calamity, he hoped it 
would not be suffered to interfere with 
the public business of the country.” 
It appears quite certain that he re- 
mained at his post, which destroys all 
the anecdotes that have been told of 
his joking on his own misfortune. In 


1812 he lost his seat in Parliament, 


having no longer money, nor offices 


with which to purchase the votes of 


independent electors. From that time 
forward his few remaining years pre- 

sent little to vary the roll of the muf- 
fled drum, and the gradual approach 
of the funeral bell. He had now no 
temporary resource in the nightly re- 

ceipts of the theatre: his person was 
open to arrest, and he actually under- 
went the indignity of being taken toa 
sponging-house. His books, in splen- 
did bindings, the gifts of holiday 
friends, were consigned to the shelves 

of the pawnbrokers ; the cup, pre- 

sented by the constituency of Stafford, 
went after them ; and the portrait of 
his first wife disappeared from the walls 
which it had so long graced as a genius 
loci. 

The stipulations which regarded 
the interest or claims of Sheridan on 
the new theatre, were cruelly framed, 
and still more harshly enforced, by 
Whitbread, who was a cold, syste- 
matic, calculating, organised embodi- 
ment of business—as different trom 
the person he had to deal with as 
light and darkness. But the broken 
man was obliged to succumb to the 
flourishing capitalist. 
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Sheridan left behind him fragments 
of an unfinished opera, intended to be 
called The Foresters. He often allud- 
ed to this in conversation, particularly 
when any regret was expressed at his 
having ceased to assist Old Drury with 
his pen. ‘ Wait,” he would say, 
smiling, ‘* until I bring out my 
Foresters.” Moore says that the plot 
of this musical piece, as tar as can be 
judg ged by the few meagre scenes that 
exist, seems to have bee +n intended as 
an improvement upon that of an ear- 
lier drama, from which he has given 
extracts — the devils in the first being 
transformed into foresters in the last. 
The similarity will not be easily appa- 
rent to the reader who compares the 
two; but Moore does not seem to 
have had the least suspicion that She- 
ridan borrowed many of the leading 
circumstances of his drama from The 
Goblins of Sir John Suckling. Moore 
has given the whole of a love scene 
between the Huntsman and Regenella. 
A comparison between this and the 
concluding scene of the third act of 
The Gvblins, will show that the for- 
mer is very nearly a literal transcript 
of the latter—Sheridan having merely 
converted into prose what Suckling 
had originally written in the metrical 
form. 

It was not likely that the ex-mana- 
ger would feel much inclination to 
enter the walls on sufferance, within 
which he had so long ruled as arbitrary 
sovereign. The complime nt of a pri- 

vate box had been offered to Mrs. She- 
ridan by the Drury-lane committee, 
but three years elapsed before he 
availed himself of the privilege. At 
the end of that time he was persuaded 
by the late Earl of Essex to dine witb, 
and accompany him afterwards to see 
Edmund Kean, of whom he had form- 
ed a very high opinion, and whom he 
had only once heard in private read 
Othello. On this occasion he was 
teinpted, after the play had terminated, 
to enter the green-room, where his pre- 
sence was most cordially greeted, and 
where, surrounded by familiar faces, 
and the revival of old associations, he 
recalled the remembrance of the happy 
past, indulged in all his fascinating 
powers of conversation, and snatched 
aun hour or two from the pressure of 
the brooding nightmare which haunt- 
ed him without intermission, and was 
hurrying him rapidly to his grave. 

Much has been said and written in 
abuse of the late King George LV, for 
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his alleged ingratitude to Sheridan, and 
total desertion of an attached friend 
and supporter, who had devoted his 
talents to his service. But here, as in 
many other cases, gross exaggeration 
has superseded truth, which is not to 
be found in the harmoniously flowing, 
but bitterly expressed, verses of Moore, 
wherein he says, with reference to a 
sum proffered by the King, then Prince 
Regent, when Sheridan was on his 
death-bed :— 

“ ~—_ pittance which shame had wrung from thee at 

ast, 


And which found all his wants at an end, was 
returned !” 


That in the lines alluded to, Moore 
conveyed the opinions of Sheridan’s 
friends, is certain; but it is equally a 
fact, that when he lost his interest in 
the theatre and his seat in parliament, 
the Prince offered, at his own expense, 
to get him returned for a borough ; 
and that he also came forward to inter- 
pose between him and the harassing 
threats of arrest and imprisonment. 
It was said in the Westminster and 
Quarterly Reviews, that he had ac- 
tually presented Sheridan with four 
thousand pounds, to which statement 
Moore gives no credit ; but the Edin- 
burgh Review, in an elaborate notice 
of the sparkling poet's life of the de- 
ceased orator, thus speaks to the ques- 
tion : — ** With regard to the alleged 
gift of £4,000 by his Majesty, we have 
the most sincere pleasure in saying 
that we have every reason to believe 
that the illustrious person is fully en- 
titled to the credit of that act of bene- 
ficence, though, according to our in- 
formation, its unhappy object did not 
derive from it the benefit that was in- 
intended. The sum, which we have 
heard was about £3,000, was, by his 
Royal Highness’s order, placed in the 
hands of an attorney for Sheridan’s be- 
nefit, but was then either attached by 
his creditors, or otherwise dissipated in 
such a manner that very little of it 
actually reached its destination. Nor 
is it to be forgotten, that however de- 
sirous his Royal Highness might have 
been to assist Sheridan, he was himself 
an embarrassed man; he had been care- 
less of his own expenditure, and there 
was not in his treasury the means ade- 
quate to afford the relief he might have 
felt an inclination to give. Every por- 
tion of the Prince’s revenue was appro- 
priated long before it was received; 
and though there was a sum annually 
devoted to objects of charity and to 
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works of benevolence, there was little 
left for the casual instances which pre- 
sented themselves. But is was not 
royal munificence that was required, 
it was the assistance of his own imme- 
diate family that was denied him. The 
whole of his debts did not amount to 
five thousand pounds, and Mrs. Sheri- 
dan’s settlement had been fifteen thou- 
sand; and howeverkind her conduct was 
towards him from the first moment of 
his malady, she does not seem to have 
influenced her friends to step forward 
to his pecuniary relief. All that has 
been affirmed of his forlorn situation at 
the hour of his death is borne out by 
the testimony of those who saw the 
utter poverty to which he was reduced. 
A neglected house, the most deplorable 
want of the common necessaries of life, 
of decent control over the servants, 
whose carelessness even of the physi- 
cian’s prescriptions, was remarked—do 
not speak of a wife’s domestic manage- 
ment, however pure may have been her 
affections.” It is but fair that this 
statement should be considered on the 
one side, while such opposite ones are 
put forward on the other. A compa- 
rison of evidence is the only true mode 
by which to arrive at a just sentence. 
On Sunday, the 7th of July, 1816, 
Sheridan died in his destitution, and in 
the sixty-fifth year of his age. A re- 
port of a very shocking nature was 
spread, to the effect that the inanimate 
corpse had been seized and carried off 
by his creditors. The laws of the coun- 
try would not permit such an abuse, 
which never occurred ; although it is 
certain that a sheriff’s officer had ar- 
rested the expiring sufferer, and was 
preparing to take him to prison in his 
blankets. The rumour of the viola- 
tion of the dead arose from the circum. 
stance of the body having been removed 
from Saville-row to Great George- 
street, Westminster, the residence of 
Mr. Peter Moore, an attached friend 
of the deceased, as being nearer to the 
abbey, and more convenient for a 
walking funeral. On the following 
Saturday, all that was mortal of the 
once fascinating companion, matchless 
orator, and unapproachable wit, was 
conveyed to the grave. Then the great 
and influential of the land, who had 
held aloof from the bedchamber of the 
dying man, came forward to render 
empty honour to his inanimate re- 
mains. The “long parade of woe” 
was graced by the presence of royalty, 
while princes and nobles eagerly press- 
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ed forward to hold a corner of the pall.* 
In the south transept of Westminster 
Abbey, adjoining Poet’s-corner, the 
dust of Sheridan moulders, under a 
plain, flat stone, on which is incribed, 
‘Richard Brinsley Sheridan, born 
1751, died 7th July, 1816. This 
marble is the tribute of an attached 
friend, Peter Moore.” ‘Three similar 
stones in close juxtaposition with this, 
form a continuous parallelogram. They 
cover the remains of John Henderson, 
David Garrick, and Samuel Johnson. 
It would be difficult to select four more 
remarkable men lying together in the 
peaceful communion of the grave, 
throughout the vast extent of that 
thickly peopled and time-honoured ne- 
cropolis. 

At the opening of Drury-lane Thea- 
tre, on September 7th, 1816, “A 
Monody on the death of Sheridan,” by 
Lord Byron, was spoken by Mrs. Da- 
vison, and repeated for five successive 
evenings. It was written in a great 
hurry, on very short notice, and can 
scarcely be ranked amongst the hap- 
piest of the noble bard’s minor compo- 
sitions. ‘The two concluding lines have 
been often quoted with commenda- 
tion :— 

* We mourn that nature form'd but one such man, 
And broke the die in moulding Sheridan.” 


The idea is forcible, and well ex- 
pressed, but not original; being bor- 
rowed almost literally, and without 
acknowledgment, from Ariosto’s well 
known sentence— 


* Natura lo fece, e poi ruppe la stampa.” 


It would be superfluous here to 
enter into a review of Sheridan’s pre- 
tensions as a writer, his qualities as a 
legislator, or his frailties as a man. 
All this has been done so often that 
repetition would be wearisome. Few 
individuals have been so highly en- 
dowed, and a still smaller number have 
so thoroughly wasted rich gifts, and 
thrown away golden opportunities. If 
he had possessed a greater share of 
worldly judgment and prudence, with a 


* The Dukes of York and Sussex. 
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more limited genius, tempered by a 
methodical mind, his life would have 
been happier for himself, more profit- 
able to his friends, his family, and de- 
pendants, and the moral lesson it sup- 
plies would have been less distressing, 
though, perhaps, not equally instruc- 
tive. 

In 1826, a volume was published, 
which contains a selection of the best 
authenticated anecdotes in connexion 
with the subject. From this compilation 
it appears that the author of The School 
for Scandal was passionately given to 
betting, that he was fond of practical 
jokes, and often indulged in witticisms 
at his own expense; which he enjoyed 
with as much gusto as did the listeners. 
In the latter practice he has had few 
imitators. Tom Sheridan closely re- 
sembled his sire in many points of cha- 
racter and peculiar humour. He too 
is dead, as is also his second son, 
Frank; buttheeldest, Charles Brinsley, 
lives “a prosperous gentleman,” mar. 
ried to the daughter of the late distin- 
guished General Sir Colquhoun Grant 
(well remembered as commanding the 
Dublin garrison), by which union he 
obtained an ample fortune. The line 
of Sheridan, originally from the middle 
ranks, and with slender means, ex- 
pands and has soared up in two gene- 
rations, until connected (and likely to 
be perpetuated, through their descend- 
ants) with the high aristocracy of the 
land. Three grand-daughters of the 
subject of this memoir are ennobled in 
the peerage, and have long been cele- 
brated for mental accomplishments and 
personal charms. Lady Seymour was 
specially selected to represent the 
Queen of Beauty at the Eglinton tour- 
nament, and the various works of the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton prove that she is the 
genuine scion of a gifted family. Be- 
fore closing this notice, it is proper to 
mention, that Miss Sheridan, the sister 
of the great author, produced one dra- 
matic performance, entitled The Am- 
biguous Lover, which was acted at the 
Crow-street Theatre in Dublin, in the 
year 1781, but never printed. 

J. W. C. 


The pall-bearers were, the Duke of Bedford, the Earl - 


of Lauderdale, the Earl of Mulgrave, the Lord Bishop of London, Lord Holland, and 


Lord Spencer. 
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Tue visit of the Emperor and Empress 
of France—now that it is over, and 
the fine writing of the newspapers on 
the subject has ceased — must still be 
regarded as a great historical fact. It 
takes its place among those pageant 
incidents which, looking back into 
history, seem commemorative of cer- 
tain epochs, either as points of culmi- 
nation in which the spirit of the era 
attained its greatest splendour, or as 
points of departure, from which human 
progress took a new direction. We 
are too near the historical pageant we 
have just seen performed to guess the 
character it will have in history ; mean- 
time, its chief effect has been to centre 
the eyes of all on him who played the 
principal part in it. 

Louis Napoleon is, out of sight, 
the most conspicuous man at present 
alive—whether we regard his descent 
from that race which produced Napo- 
leon I., his own remarkable career 
prior to his accession to power, or the 
wisdom and sagacity which has since 
characterised his administration, there 
is no one who so universally attracts 
European attention. And, even if 
there were no elements of romance in 
his career—were he simply a legiti- 
mate monarch, destined to the pur- 
ple from his cradle — the formidable 
power which he wields, the peculiarity 

of his position, and the greatness of 
the present crisis, in which he must 
act the most important part, were 
sufficient to rivet on him the eyes of 
all those who pay the slightest atten- 
tion to those political questions which 
deal with the future destiny of the 
world. But when both these elements 
of interest are combined — when the 
most romantic of careers sees its hero 
in the possession of the whole power 
of France, and master of the position in 
the great struggle of nations, we can- 
not ‘overestimate the abevest and im- 
portance attachable to any thing which 
ean give an insight to his character 
and mode of thought, and afford us 


some clue in our speculations as to 
what is likely to be the future of one 
apparently so marked out from the 
rest of the species. 

Now, a man's writings have always 
been regarded as one of the best indexes 
to his character : the reason is, that his 
writings are his thoughts. We pro- 
pose, -therefore, to make use of this 
index to character, in attempting to 
attain some insight into that of Napo- 
leon III. 

The volumes before us purport to 
contain his collected works. ‘They were 
published in Paris in 1854, we believe 
under his personal superintendence— 
at all events, with his full consent and 
approval, 

Independent of the interest attach- 
able to them from the remarkable 
character of their author, the intrinsic 
merit of many articles in the collec- 
tion is very considerable: so much 
so that, if it were not for their con- 
densed style and unornamented dic- 
tion, we are convinced they would 
have secured to Louis Napoleon no or- 
dinary reputation as a writer r; and 
now that his political position com- 
mands attention, this want of artistic 
interest will not prevent them from 
being extensively read; and we pre- 
dict with confidence that the more 
they are known and studied, the more 
will the estimation of Louis Napoleon 
as a man of intellect be enhanced. 

But the excessive condensation of 
his style renders the task we have un- 
dertaken peculiarly difficult ; for it is 
impossible to give a just view of the 
contents of these volumes either by 
quotation or by giving a general idea 
of his method of reasoning on the 
multifarious topics he discusses. The 
one method would exhibit our author 
in his weakest aspect, as he is deficient 
in point and imagination as a writer 
the other method could not be ade. 
quately carried out in fewer words 
than the author himself employs. In- 
deed, these volumes are rather like 


* “Les Cuvres de Napoleon JJJ.” Libraire d’Amyot Editeur, 8, Rue de la Paix 


2 vols. 1854. 
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a revigy—and not a very lively one— 
than like an original work; and how 
are we to review a review ? 

In these circumstances, we think 
the best method we can pursue, in 
order to give a fair account of Louis 
Napoleon’s writings, will be to go over 
the different articles seriatim, discuss- 
ing fully those subjects which seem to 
us to be of importance, briefly indi- 
cating the leading idea in others, and 
giving only the names of such articles 
as seem to us of no general importance 
or interest. This plan implies a cha- 
riness in disquisitions of our own. We 
will in general leave Louis Napoleon 
to speak for himself; and, at once and 
at the outset, give up any pretensions 
to originality on our part, and all in- 
tention of showing off our own powers 
of political speculation. 

The principal treatise in these vo- 
lumes, and that on which Louis Na- 
poleon seems ready to rest his literary 
fame, is ‘ L’Idée Napoleonienne ;” 
and we cannot better describe its 
purport than by saying that it is an 
attempt to solve the great historical 
problem of Napoleon Bonaparte. The 
theory propounded may generally be 
described as an attempt to prove, that 
the whole career of this most remark- 
able of men, was the strict development 
of a preconceived plan, in which no- 
thing was impulsive, but all flowed in 
logical sequence from certain fixed 
principles which he ever kept in view. 
We do not believe that this solution is 
correct, or that Napoleon I. was so 
purely an intellectual monster as it 
would make him: but it is, after all, 
nearly as good as any other with 
which the world has yet been fa- 
voured. 

In approaching his subject, Louis 
Napoleon first tries to establish an 
ideal of government. He adopts, as 
his text, the celebrated pensée of Pas- 
eal: “ Le genre humain est un homme 
qui ne meurt jamais, et qui se perfec- 
tionne toujours,” which he paraphrases 
somewhat thus: The human race does 
not die, but it is subject to all the 
maladies of the individual; and, al- 
though it perfects itself ceaselessly, it 
is not exempt from human passions— 
the cause, to the race as to the indi- 
vidual, alike of elevation and of degra- 
dation ; and, as in man there are two 
natures and two instincts—the one in- 
ducing to perfection, the other to de- 
cay ; so society contains in its bosom 
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two contrary elements—the one the 
spring of immortality and progress, 
the other that of disease and disorgan- 
isation. 

Hence the origin of government, as 
a means of developing the higher ele- 
ments, and of impeding the downward 
tendencies, of society. But, as every 
nation has its idiosyncrasy, a model 
government suited to all is impossible. 
On the contrary, the government of 
each nation, if a good one, must differ, 
in some respects, from that of all 
others; a diversity which must be co- 
extensive with difference in race, in 
climate, and in that previous history 
out of which has sprung those national 
habits and traditions which, to so great 
an extent, distinguish from each other 
the different nations of the earth. 
But, irrespective of the necessity of 
adapting government to national pe- 
culiarities, there is another difficulty 
inherent in its very notion; for, 
whereas nothing is necessary to deve- 
lop the divine principle in society but 
liberty and Jabour, compulsion and 
restraint are the main instruments to 
be employed in checking the action of 
the causes of decline and fall. Thus 
the means of government are, to a 
certain extent, contradictory; for, if 
liberty be unrestrained, vice will de- 
velop itself fully as fast as the higher 
principles of civilisation; and, on the 
other hand, if liberty be restrained, 
the legislator runs the risk of impeding 
the growth of social good, as well as 
of its opposite. 

This statement of the case being 
premised—government being essenti- 
ally relative, and always, at best, but 
a balance betwixt contradictory modes 
of action — the question relative to Na- 
poleon Bonaparte is two-fold. First, 
Did he rightly apprehend the peculiar 
character of the French nation? and, 
second, Did he hit upon the best equi- 
poise between the opposing forces by 
which government must act? The 
first question receives its answer in the 
general scope of the treatise; and, as 
we go on, we will find that, in Louis 
Napoleon's opinion, his uncle instine- 
tively adapted himself to the ésprit 
Frangaise. ‘The second question ne- 
cessitates an inquiry into the state of 
France when Bonaparte seized the 
supreme power. Now, in justice to 
Nupoleon Bonaparte, it cannot be too 
distinctly kept in view that, on his ad- 
vent to power, the disorganisation of 
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France was complete. The old sys- 
tem of things had been utterly ruined ; 
every institution had in turn been de- 
stroyed, and all cree at recon- 
struction had only resulted in a more 
wide-spread anarchy. It was the task 
of Napoleon I. to select, out of the 
mass of heterogeneous and discordant 
elements the principles of order and 
governmevt. This task he accom- 
plished under the guidance of a prin- 
ciple, as simple as judicious. He saw 
that, although the old order of things 
was utterly bereft of vitality, still its 
forms were the channels through which 
the French nation had been accustom- 
ed to receive the mandates and feel 
the influence of authority. On the 
other hand, the revolution had evoked 
new principles of action, and created 
new interests; in particular, it had 
utterly abolished all caste, and left a 
free course for talent, irrespective of 
birth. Napoleon, therefore, retained 
the old forms, as the channels of autho- 
rity, but poured into them the energy 
and ambition of the revolution. This 
policy was not his invention, though 
our author speaks of it as if it were. 
Julius Cesar acted on the same prin- 
ciple, with this single and instructive 
difference, that he infused monarchical 
ideas into republican forms, whereas 
Napoleon infused republican ideas into 
forms derived from the monarchy. 
This difference arose from their posi- 
tions being inverted relatively to each 
other. In both, the design was to 
amalgamate the old with the new. But 
to return to France: the old forms 
alone were not sufficient to satisfy the 
requirements of the new society: it 
Was necessary to institute new ones. 
Napoleon did so; but, according to 
his nephew, the following was the 
somewhat elaborate reasoning which 
guided him in the task. Reverting to 
the parallel between the individual and 
society, it is to be observed that as 
man has permanent and temporary in- 
terests, so has society ; and as, in the 
one case, reason is the guardian over 
the first class of interests, while the 
others are cared for by inclination and 
appetite— so, in society, it behoves 
that there be a permanent guardian of 
permanent interests, and a fluctuating 
and changeable guardian of temporary 
interests. Now, the one class of inte- 
rests was fully provided for under the 
ancient regime, by the aristocracy and 
the king; but now the aristocracy being 
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defunct, the kingly principle algne was 
obtainable, and only in the fort of the 
imperial power of Napoleon. On the 
other hand, the temporary interests of 
the community, fluctuating from day to 
day, and which had no adequate pro- 
tection under the old regime, were now 
to be committed to the guardianship 
of a body chosen from the people by 
some method of popular election. 

But while Napoleon I. found it 
very easy and natural to attend to the 

ermanent interests of society, it was 
impossible, our author says, fully to 
protect the temporary interests. Their 
rights were, in the meantime, to be 
deferred to a more convenient oppor- 
tunity. Still, according to our author, 
liberty was the principle which was 
ultimately to triumph under Napoleon’s 
policy. ‘* Her name, no doubt, was not 
at the head of the laws of the empire, 
nor placarded in the streets, but every 
law of the empire prepared her reign 
tranquil and sure.” But, meantime, 
it was necessary, first of all, to drive 
back the foreign enemy; and that being 
done, it still remained to repress the 
bitter hatred of parties; and where 
there was neither religion, patriotism, 
nor public faith, to create them, Above 
all was it necessary to give dignity 
and prestige to government, the very 
principle of which had been discredit- 
ed. But to accomplish all this, force— 
even despotism—was necessary. 

So argues Louis Napoleon as to the 
a open to his uncle, and so, doubt- 
ess, would he justify his own govern- 
ment; nor are we prepared to dispute 
that in either case the justification is 
insufficient :— 


“Tl faut plaindre les peuples (says our 
author) qni veulent récolter avant d’avoir la- 
bouré le champ, ensemencé la terre et donné 
a la plante le temps de germer d’éclore et de 
mirir, une erreur fatale est de croire qu’il suf- 
fise d’une declaration de principes pour con- 
stituer un nouvel ordre de choses.” 


Napoleon was less tyrannical than 
the governments which preceded him. 
Like our friends the Americans, the 
French Republicans had been some- 
what inconsistent. They could hardly 
speak without an ovation to liberty, 
fraternity, and equality ; but they ap- 
plied these terms only to those who 
coincided with them in opinion, and 
ostracised the rest of the nation. So 
true is it that despotism and republi- 
canism differ only in this, that the 
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former is the tyranny of one, the latter 
the tyranny of many ; and as it is pro- 
verbial that corporate bodies are less 
amenable to moral considerations than 
the individual members which compose 
them, the many-headed corporate ty- 
rant may be expected to be more un- 
scrupulous than the single Baseleus, 
who cannot escape criticism under cover 
of the number of his confederates in ini- 
quity- Thus, in the case of France, 
although we have grave doubts of the 
solicitude of Napoleon I. for liberty, 
and have not much more confidence 
in the liberal tendencies of his nephew, 
they both ameliorated the tyranny 
which existed before they seized on 
the supreme power. Such an amelio- 
ration was indeed necessary to the po- 
licy of Napoleon I., since he avowedly 
tried to enlist in his service the abilities 
of all parties —‘‘ Je suis national,” 
said he, “je me sers de tous ceux qui 
ont de la capacité et de la volouté de 
marcher avec moi.” This quotation 
expresses the real essence of the Napo- 
leonic system, whether under the uncle 
or the nephew ; but it also involves its 
vice, for how can men of all shades of 
opinion enlist under a single banner, 
without an appalling sacrifice of politi- 
cal honour ? 

Louis Napoleon now proceeds to 
illustrate, by a detailed examination of 
his uncle’s policy, the somewhat vague 
and general observations of which we 
have endeavoured to give an idea. He 
classes his remarks under two heads— 
first, the administrative organisation of 
the empire; and second, its political 
organisation. The administrative orga- 
nisation, he says, like the greater part 
of the institutions of the Empire, had 
a temporary object to fulfil, and a dis- 
tant end to attain. Centralisation was 
the only means of reconstituting 
France ; but its excess under the Em. 
pire ought not to be considered as an 
end, but as a means; the time was to 
come when France was to be decentral- 
ised, and local government developed. 
We think the remarks on this subject 
by our author worthy of attentive con- 
sideration. He glories in being the 
copyist of his uncle, so that the time 
may come when he will head a reaction 
against that excessive centralisation 
which has been the bane of France. 
In Napoleon Bonaparte’s time centra- 
lisation was essential, to enable France 
to combat her enemies, and his sur- 
passing genius enhancing its intensity, 
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France became a system of political 
telegraph, the centre of which was 
Paris, because it was the residence of 
the Great King. Under Louis Napo- 
leon no such necessity can be alleged. 
He is at peace with all Europe, except 
with that power against which all Eu- 
rope is banded. His subjects are sub. 
missive to his will, and by an unques- 
tionable majority have adopted him as 
their Emperor. 

Our author gives the details of what 
he designates as the Administrative 
Organisation. These are embraced 
under the general heads of ‘ Ordre 
Judiciaire, Finance, Etablissement de 
Bienfaisance, Communes, Agriculture, 
Industrie, Commerce, Travaux Pub- 
lics, Instruction, ’Armeé.” We do 
not purpose to follow him in these de- 
tails, descriptive of the vanished go- 
vernment of the first Empire. A full 
account of the matter will be found in 
Alison, who, in the main, coincides 
with our author. But irrespective of 
the special information such a detailed 
account would afford, it is instructive 
as a specimen of perfect organisation, 
and as such will repay the study of our 
statesmen. There was very little red- 
tapism under the first Napoleon ; but, 
notwithstanding, things went on with 
the precision of clockwork—the reason 
was, that personal energy was the mo- 
tive power. 

Bonaparte was no advocate of the 
laissez aller philosophy ; he interfered 
in everything, and perhaps principally 
in those concerns which political econo- 
mists think it of the last importance 
to leave to private enterprise and asso- 
ciation ; for instance, he interfered be- 
tween the employers of labour and the 
workmen, but the manner of his inter- 
ference was by means of courts of arbi- 
trators representing both interests. He 
interfered with commercial credit, and 
contemplated organising a system of 
assistance to the mercantile interest 
in seasons of monetary difficulty. But 
above all, Napoleon directly interfered 
to encourage industry by directing to- 
wards it the light of science, and with 
that lofty generalisation which so strik- 
ingly distinguished him, he said—* Si 
l'on m’ eit laissé le temps brentét il 
n'y aurait plus eu de metiers en France 
tous eussent été des arts.” 

Napoleon encouraged only scientific 
education, as that which could immedi- 
ately be made useful to the State. But 
such training was undoubtedly recom. 
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mended to him by another reason, 
namely, that it is more conducive to 
submission to authority than a more 
general teaching. Metaphysical and 
moral speculation inevitably leads to 
discussion as to the limits of authority 
and the obligation to obedience, while 
the romance and poetry of all countries 
extol the liberator and patriot, and ex- 
patiate on the charms of freedom, On 
the other hand, the lesson taught by 
the exact sciences, is that of implicit 
obedience to uncontrollable law, of spe- 
culation confined within impassable 
channels, and regulated by preordained 
rules. Hence the moral effect of ex- 
clusive devotion to such studies, un- 
conscious but inevitable, is to create 
a wish for the same order in human 
action which we see in nature, leading 
to an approval of, or if not, an acquies- 
cence in, the subjection of mankind to 
laws equally as uncontrollable, by those 
they govern, asthe laws of nature are by 
theelements. Allowing, however, for 
this most important and fundamental 
objection, the institutions for instruc- 
tion under the Empire, so far as they 
went, were liberal and complete ; and if 
ever we have a perfect National Edu- 
cation, we cannot do better than copy 
the machinery instituted for this pur- 
pose by Napoleon Bonaparte. We 
must refer to the work before us, or to 
Alison, for a detailed account of the 
system. One great principle gave it 
vitality — namely, that the offices of 
the State were the prizes open to the 
most distinguished sholars. This was 
a new idea for Europe, but the same 
system has existed in China from time 
immemorial, and perhaps we may gather 
this lesson from the effete state of the 
Celestial Empire, that the principle of 
free competition of talent, like every 
other exclusive principle in politics, has 
an inevitable tendency to lose all healthy 
influence, and that a compromise of 
principles—a coexistence even of con- 
tradictory principles, with a consider- 
able admixture of no principle at all— 
in short, the anomalous system called a 
Constitutional Government, is, after 
all, most consistent with the welfare of 
communities. 

It would be instructive, but hardly 
interesting, to enter into the details of 
the French army under its great mili- 
tary organiser. We may, however, 
state that Napoleon I. regarded the 
conscription as the palladium of na- 
tional independence, and that he, like 
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our Wellington, had only faith in regu- 
lar troops, holding that no undisci- 
plined force could long resist a modern 
army. If this be true—and the autho- 
rities whose names we have given are 
at least as much entitled to deference 
as Cobden and Bright, or any number 
of declaimers on the patriotism of our 
people—it is a serious question for us 
whether we are safe to be content with 
a standing army much short of three 
times the number of that which now 
stands on our muster-roll. 

After discussing in detail the admi- 
nistrative organisation of the Empire, 
Louis Napoleon proceeds to criticise 
its political organisation. As intro- 
ductory, he observes that the political 
ideas of France have always been as ca- 
pricious asfashion. Under the Republic 
at first Brutus and Cato were her mo- 
dels. As her fervor cooled down the 
Anglomania which had flourished under 
the Regency revived ; that gave way to 
an adoration of the American Republic; 
and lastly, Napoleon I. brought his sys- 
tem into fashion, which was nothing 
else than a reproduction of the institu- 
tions of Imperial Rome. Our author 
successfully demonstrates that none of 
these but the last could harmonise with 
the esprit Francais ! The English con- 
stitution in particular is inapplicable, 
since, according to our author, and we 
must add, according to all foreign au- 
thors whose works we have read, its 
basis is the aristocracy —an element 
which he says does not exist in France. 
As to America, he denies its nationa- 
lity, “ L’homme n’a pas encore pris 
racine en Amerique.” 

But we must be equally as cursory 
in our observations as to the political 
organisation, as we have been in re- 
spect tothe administrative system. The 
matter of present importance to us is 
not the material organisation of the 
empire, but its spirit, and the commen- 
taries of our author upon it. 

The following summary of the poli- 
tical organisation by our author may 
serve instead of detail :— 

** Les principes sur les quels repo- 
saient les lois imperiales sont. 

“‘ L’Egalité civile d’accord avec le 
principe democratique. 

‘* La hierarchie d’accord avec les 
principes d’ordre et de stabilite. 

** Napoleon est le chef supreme de 
l'etat. L’elu du peuple, le represen- 
tant de la nation.” 

** The imperial power alone is trans- 
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mitted by right of inheritance. There 
is no other hereditary employment in 
France. All the others are made by 
election or acquired by merit.” 

Such also we may presume to be a 
summary of the principles of the go- 
vernment of Louis Napoleon; but it 
strikes us as somewhat inconsistent, 
that the Emperor should be * L’Elu 
du peuple,” and yet that his title should 
be hereditary. But whatever might 
be his title —notwithstanding the 
high-sounding institutions of Senates 
and Corps Legislative, of whose organ- 
isation Louis Napoleon here gives us 
an accbunt—the Imperial government 
was a pure autocracy, like that of the 
Czar, or like that of Louis Napoleon 
himself: the government of a great 
country carried on by the same prin- 
ciples as a man carries on a manufac- 
tory or other private undertaking — 
one master and a number of instru- 
ments. In the case of the first Empe- 
ror, this autocracy was rendered less 
obtrusive by his habit of frequently con- 
sulting his senate and counsel; though 
in reality bis individual will always 
prevailed, his intellectual superiority 
being fully as imposing as his material 
power; still his condescension flattered 
official men into the idea that they had 
some share in the splendid govern- 
ment which they served. 

The code Napoleon was the fruit of 
one of these conferences between the 
Emperor and his legislative council ; 
and as the subjects therein embraced 
less concerned his personal ambition 
than questions of general policy, more 
effect was given to the views of the 
parties whom he consulted than was 
generally the case. Still as the code 
is the noblest heritage which the 
empire has left, it is but just that the 
Emperor's share in it should be recog- 
nised. Now, besides suggesting the 
idea, and carrying it into effect, all 
authors concur in stating that Napo- 
Jeon took an intelligent part in the dis- 
cussion of every article, and astonished 
the practised jurists by the justice of 
his conclusions, and the facility with 
which he comprehended all the com- 
plexities involved in the various rights 
and interests of society which this code 
was to regulate. 

Louis Napoleon next proceeds to 
treat of the foreign policy of his uncle ; 
and his views of it are of the utmost 
importance ; not so much as being a 
true account of his uncle’s intentions, 
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as affording an indication of what he 
himself considers the proper fereign 
policy of France: which, with Louis 
Napoleon, is no matter of mere opi- 
nion, but a theory which we may rest 
assured he will try to put in practice. 
Luckily he adopts the leading maxim 
of his uncle—* Je n’avais pas le folie 
de vouloir tordre les evénements a mon 
systéme, mais au contraire je pliais mon 
systeme, sur la contexture des evéne- 
ments.” So that we have in his very 
theory a counteraction to that native 
obstinacy which might otherwise con- 
vulse Europe. Holding such a defini- 
tion of the policy of Napoleon I. no 
wonder our author can describe its re- 
lations with foreign powers in no more 
precise terms than that Napoleon allied 
himself with all those nations which 
followed him in what he conceived the 
track of progress. Aware of this 
vagueness, he labours hard to prove 
that the wars of the Empire were es- 
sentially defensive, and that England 
was the only obstacle to the peace of 
the world. Her obstinacy, he says, 
ultimately forced Napoleon to adopt 
an aggressive policy in retaliation, and 
thereafter his views developed as his 
sphere of action enlarged, until he 
aimed at nothing short of the regene- 
ration of Europe. Perhaps the con- 
quest of Europe would be nearer the 
truth. As regenerator of Europe, his 
nephew continues, he now had two 
ends to pursue; as sovereign of France 
all his energies were for her, but 
**comme grand homme,” his energies 
were for Europe. And thus in his 
conquests he consulted both the mo- 
mentary interests of the war, and, at 
the same time, kept in view an ideal 
reconstruction of the European system. 
Such is Louis Napeleon’s account of 
the matter; he, too, is sovereign of 
France, and also a great man, and has 
his own ideas of the regeneration of 
Europe. 

Louis cleverly supports the theory 
of the provisional conquests of his 
uncle, and his intentions for the rege- 
neration of Europe, by remarking that 
this was the reason he put his brothers 
on the thrones of the conquered states, 
as a species of viceroys, who could be 
removed whenever it was time to carry 
into effect the new balance of power. 
Russia and England, however, could 
not be got to understand his benevo- 
lent intentions; and therefore Napo- 
leon’s life was spent in an attempt to 
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compel them to acquiesce in the new 
order of things which he wished to in- 
troduce. 

Assuming that Louis Napoleon ad- 
heres to the policy of his uncle, which, 
indeed, is no assumption, but a cer- 
tainty, our present alliance with him 
to suppress one of these obstacles may 
be regarded by many as somewhat 
ominous. For our own part, as we 
think the danger to civilisation is at 
present from Russia, not from France, 
we entertain no such misgivings. On 
the contrary, we believe the present 
alliance to be the only combination ca- 
pable of presenting an impassable bar- 
rier to the Slavonic invasion. What- 
ever opinion we may entertain of Louis 
Napoleon as a man of principle, we 
have implicit confidence in his intel- 
lect ; and as an alliance with us is 
clearly his interest, both individually 
and as representing France, his saga- 
city and resolution are guarantees of 
his loyalty. 

But if it were not for these ** material 
guarantees,” the work before us might 
excite our misgivings. All the French 
wars, says Emperor Louis, have come 
from England. “Elle n’a jamais voulu 
entendre aucune proposition de paix.” 
England and France, he continues, 


in the late war mutually misunder- 
stood each other; England considered 
Napoleon merely as a despot who op- 

ressed his kingdom by exhausting all 
its resources to satisfy his warlike am- 


bition. She would not acknowledge 
him as the elect of the people, the re- 
presentative of the material interests 
of France. Napoleon, on the other 
hand, and the French of his time in 
general, confounded the English nation 
with its aristocracy, which again was 
supposed to be the same as that aristo- 
cracy of France, of whose oppression so 
lively a recollection was entertained. 
The mutual mistake consisted in each 
party supposing the ruling power of 
the other to be anti-national, whereas 
Napoleon represented the national 
spirit of France; and the English aris- 
tocracy, our author says, was, like 
Briareus, “Elle tient au peuple par 
cent mille racines,” and obtained from 
the people as many sacrifices as Napo- 
leon obtained from the French. If we 
are to believe Louis Napoleon, this 
misunderstanding exists no longer. In 
the memorable words used by him at 
Guildhall on the 19th April, « England 
and France are united in all the great 
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questions of politics and human pro- 
gress which at present agitate the 
world, from the shores of the Atlantic 
to the Mediterranean—from the Black 
Sea to the Baltic. They have at heart 
one cause, and are determined on push- 
ing it to one end. It is by no pitiful ri- 
valries that the union of the two nations 
can be dissevered ; and while they fol- 
low the dictates of common sense, they 
would be sure of the future.” 

Louis Napoleon next devotes a chap- 
ter to prove that his uncle did more 
good den harm to the countries he 
conquered ; and that in many instances 
it would have been better to have left 
his territorial arrangements undis- 
turbed. In Italy he formed a great 
kingdom, with an administration and 
army of native Italians. In that part 
of Germany which he conquered, there 
were two hundred and eighty-four in- 
dependent states, each with different 
laws; and undoubtedly the amalga- 
mation he enforced, and the introduc- 
tion of the code were advantages nearly 
balancing the loss of their indepen- 
dence. He also abolished the feudal 
institutions; but we do not join his 
nephew in considering that this was an 
unmixed reform. Cumbrous and op- 
pressive as the feudal institutions in 
Germany undoubtedly were, they con- 
stituted the only guarantees of liberty; 
and the result of their abolition has 
been that the kingly power has been 
exalted, till, with hardly an exception, 
every state in Germany is under a des- 

otism. Still it was something to es- 
tablish the equality of all before the 
law; and it may be a question, whe- 
ther the people, as distinguished from 
the old privileged classes, have not, on 
the hes been gainers by the change. 
Everywhere Napoleon insisted on reli- 
gious toleration and the suppressior 
of monastic abuses. But whatever 
opinion may, on the whole, be formed as 
to the merit of the changes introduced 
by Napoleon in the conquered states, 
the manner of their introduction exhi- 
bited his sagacity. He was an econo- 
mist in despotism; it was only when 
dispatch was necessary that he alto- 
gether laid aside the drapery of quasi 
legal and constitutional forms. In 
general the changes he introduced into 
the conquered states had some decent 
show of national concurrence. ‘They 
were laid before delegates of the nation, 
and promulgated ostensibly on their 
authority. This was even the case 
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with Spain, the most barefaced of his 
usurpations. 

- Keeping in view our author's theory, 
that the end his uncle had in view was 
to establish an universal peace under 
a new balance of power, we are now 
favoured with a statement of the prin- 
ciples on which this was to be brought 
about, and we are somewhat sur- 
prised to find that the Napoleonic idea 
was identical with the plan of the 
Peace Society. Europe is to be made 
a confederation somewhat like Ameri- 
ca; with uniform laws and machinery 
of administration, and with courts of 
judicature and appeal, to which the 
disputes between nations are to be re- 
ferred. The supremacy or presidency 
of French in the confederation was, of 
course, necessary. 

We believe that the notion that Na- 

oleon I. had any such idea exists only 
in the imagination of Napoleon III. ; 
but the important point to us is, that 
these ideas are entertained by the lat- 
ter, and that he considers it his mis- 
sion to carry out the plans of his 
uncle, But, to continue our analysis, 

After Europe had been arranged on 
the Napoleonic plan, our author says 
his uncle would have proceeded to 
the task of the internal amelioration 
of France. ‘* Il ent consolidé liberté.” 
This is, of course, pure speculation. 
We have not even Napoleon the First’s 
word for it, though that would not have 
made the matter more certain. But, 
again, the nephew thinks, or says, his 
uncle had such an idea. So here we 
have the prospect which France has 
of liberty. It is to be after the con- 
solidation of Europe on Napoleonic 
principles. 

Bonaparte fell, according to Louis 
Napoleon, because he attempted to do 
in his lifetime the work of ages, and 
time took his revenge. The nations 
he successively conquered were never 

roperly consolidated, and deserted 

im on the first reverse. This is true ; 
his scheme ultimately developed itself 
into the old project of universal con- 
quest, which history proves can be 
effected, not by any one man, whether 
Alexander of Macedon or Napoleon 
of France, but only by the means 
adopted by the Romans—namely, that 
of successive conquests and colonisa- 
tion, carried on by a national tradition. 
This career is now attempted by Rus- 
sia on the old Roman principles, and 
already a result has been attained 
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which proves the efficiency of the sys- 
tem. 

We now come to the conclusion, 
which we will give nearly in the au- 
thor’s own words, 

The period of the empire was a war 
to the death, England against France. 
The former has conquered ; but, thanks 
to the creative genius of Napoleon, 
France, though vanquished, has lost 
less in material resources than Eng- 
land. Who, then, are the greater 
statesmen — those who have governed 
countries which have gained in spite of 
defeat, or those who have governed 
countries which have lost in spite of 
their victory? Again, the period of 
the empire was a war to the death 
against the old European system. 
That system triumphed; but in spite 
of the fall of N alae, his ideas have 
everywhere germinated, and have been 
adopted by many of the allied con- 
querors, while the people of the other 
states waste themselves in efforts to re- 
gain what Napoleon had established. 
The Napoleonic ideas have thus the 
character of ideas which rule the 
movement of societies, since they ad- 
vance by their own force, though de- 
prived of their author. These ideas 
are not ideas of war, but a social, in- 
dustrial, and humanising system ; and 
if this system appears to some always 
surrounded with the smoke of battles, 
this was the fatality attending its in- 
auguration, a period its author did not 
survive ; but now the clouds are dissi- 
pated, and we see, through the glory 
of arms, a civil glory greater and more 
durable. 


In reading the ‘Idée Napoleon” 
what has principally struck us is the 
evident originality of the author’s 
views—not in the sense of being new, 
but in being evidently thought out by 
himself ; — and, as we have also been 
impressed with the idea that he be- 
lieves what he writes, we think the 
treatise explains much of his past po- 
litical conduct, and suggests much 
which we may expect. 

Considered as an essay on the cha- 
racter of Napoleon I., we look upon it 
as giving an exaggerated view of that 
which undoubtedly was his prominent 
peculiarity — we mean, the preponde- 
rance of the intellectual over the im- 
pulsive nature. Napoleon I. was more 
than any other man, a mathematician 
by nature, a nearly passionless worker- 
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out of a system. Sometimes, indeed, 
he seems to have acted on impulse, 
and even, though on rare occasions, 
passion and prejudice overruled his 
majestic intellect. But these instances 
are exceptional to the general charac- 
ter of his career; and even in many 
of them his more intimate associates 
were of opinion, that what apparently 
was impulsive was merely exquisite 
acting, employed in order to secure 
the more energetic execution of his 
will, But his nephew goes farther ; 
the scope of this treatise being, as we 
stated at the outset, to prove that Na- 
poleon’s career was the logical develop- 
ment of a preconceived plan; and so 
rigidly is this the case, that the man 
Napoleon is lost in the * Idee Napo- 
leonienne.” 

We think that by this exaggeration 
Louis Napoleon has taken the wrong 
way to enlist the sympathy of his read- 
ers in the character of his hero. 
No one now doubts or denies the 
pre-eminent abilities of that man of 
the people, who raised himself to the 
empire of France, kept Europe at bay, 
entered with victorious armies into 
every capital of the Continent, and left 
the impress of his mind on every de- 
partment of human interest. But 
what was wanting to enlist the sym- 
pathy as well as the wonder of man- 
kind was, a demonstration that Na- 
poleon I. had a heart as well as a 
head ; that there was in him some- 
what of disinterestedness, benevolence, 
or chivalry ; that he had faith, if not 
in God, at least in some being higher 
than himself. But there is no at- 
tempt at such a proof in the treatise 
we have been considering, and the 
want of it militates, not merely against 
the character of Napoleon I., but also 
against the artistic merits of the essay 
itself and the character of its author. 
The “ Idée Napoleonienne,” if as pro- 
‘found, is ee as dull as a mathe- 
matical treatise ; and we are inclined 
to suspect that the author, who seems 
to think a man of pure intellect the 
model hero, is himself but partially 
endowed with human affections. 


The treatise next in order is entitled 
«*Fragmens Histroiques ;” the object 
of which is, to institute a comparison 
between our revolution of 1688 and 
the French revolution of 1830. The 
comparison is, of course, to the dis- 
advantage of the latter, and we are 
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not disposed to cavil at the verdict; 
on the contrary, we cordially agree 
with him in condemning that least 
chivalrous of all revolutions, which 
inaugurated the reign of Louis 
Philippe. In that phase of French 
history we fail to discover one generous 
sentiment, one noble principle. We 
also willingly acquiesce in his animad- 
versions against the monarchy of the 
bourgeoisie ; and think it one of the 
many happy accidents of Louis Na- 
poleon’s career, that such an inglorious 
epoch should have preceded his advent 
to power. 

Our author’s views of the English 
revolution are the same as those en- 
tertained by our constitutional W higs. 
He professes intense admiration tor 
William ILI., speaking of him in a 
way, as nearly approaching to hero- 
worship as his cold and unimpassioned 
nature is capable of. We hope his ad- 
miration is sincere, because we know 
not a better kingly model than William 
of Orange. Unfortunately Louis Na- 
poleon has another model in his uncle, 
whose unscrupulous ambition it is fully 
as likely he will follow as the conscien- 
tious moderation of the Protestant 
hero. Indeed, the two may he re- 
garded as his good and evil genius, 
and according as the influence of the 
one or the other prevails, will his 


. career — in which great events are so 


clearly involved — be regarded by his- 
tory as one of the brightest or one of 
the most disastrous of epochs. 

But if we might expect that a simi- 
larity of position, approaching nearly 
to absolute identity, should have any 
influence on Louis Napoleon in select- 
ing his model, the example of William 
of Orange, to use a legal phrase, runs 
on all-fours; and it would almost seem 
as if that period of history had been 
written precisely with a view to afford 
him a parallel case which he might 
study in all emergencies. 

We are tempted to digress a little 
to point out the leading features of this 
remarkable coincidence, Take, in the 
first place, the English revolution of 
1646 and the French revolution of 
of 1789 as the starting points in the 
parallel; and if we make allowance 
for the difference in the ruling princi- 
ple which lay at the bottom of these 
two convulsions, we may fairly say 
that, in the order of the successive 
phases in each, the latter was merely 
an intensified copy of the former. The 
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revolutionary epoch in both terminates 
in a military dictator — Cromwell in 
the one case, Napoleon in the other,— 
and the two have this in common, that 
they infinitely excel the men of their 
times in reach of mind, in resolution, 
and firmness —in every quality which 
enters into the composition of a ruler. 
Napoleon is Cromwell ona wider stage 
of action, and without religion. But 
the military despotisms of Cromwell 
and Napoleon were alike succeeded by 
a restoration — that worst of revolu- 
tions; and then after an interval, in 
both cases, of inglorious peace under 
inglorious sovereigns, we haye revolu- 
tions resulting from similar causes in 
each, and issuing in the succession of 
men combining in their characters both 
acivil and military dictatorship. ‘These 
dictators, William of Orange and Louis 
Napoleon, alike in their characters, 
both men of silence and phlegm, of in- 
flexible determination and courage, 
find themselves champions of European 
right, marching at the head of an 
European combination, against the 
overgrown power and exorbitant am- 
bition of one state, whose palpable 
object is to inaugurate a system of 
universal conquest. 

Now, looking to the closeness of this 
parallel, it seems to us no unwarranta- 
ble induction to suppose that the coin- 
cidence will be continued in the future. 
We have the same causes in operation, 
the same position of parties, the same 
personal character ; may we not expect 
like effects ? For instance, that the war 
will be carried on dubiously, like that 
between William and Louis XIV., till 
a Marlborough appear; and that the 
times following will resemble the epoch 
from the reign of Queen Anne to the 
beginning of the French Revolution— 
only, in harmony with the difference 
in intensity observed in the prior 
stages, the progress of mankind will 
be in a vastly accelerated ratio. 

But the vista of the future is not 
without its clouds. In the English 
crisis the motive power was religion, 
an element altogether excluded in the 
Republic or the Empire of France ; 
and although the different phases in 
the development of events were on a 
greater scale in the later than in the 
earlier period, the same fundamental 
difference was continued. Napoleon 
was an irreligious Cromwell, and the 
reign of terror was an infidel copy of 


the Puritan rule—the change was not 


for good, but for evil. If, then, the 
parallel is not yet exhausted, and his- 
tory has to complete its circle, it is 
not with unalloyed satisfaction that we 
guess at the character of the times re- 
served for our children. 

But we have already gone too far in 
this speculation ; let us return to the 
writings of Louis Napoleon, and note 
aphoristically some of his thoughts in 
the ‘‘Fragmens Historiques,” which 
serve to illustrate the character of the 
author. 

* L’armée (says he) est une epeé qui 
ala gloire pour poigneé. Suggestive 
this of the policy of Napoleon in the 
present war, and of the unlikelihood 
that he will agree to a dishonourable 
peace; for as he again says— ‘La 
lacheté ne profite jamais.” ‘There is 
profound reflection in the following 
remarks :—* Il y a des gouvernements 
frappés de mort dés leur naissance et 
dout les mesures les plus nationales n’ 
inspirent que la defiance et le mecon- 
tentement ! Quelque puissance ma- 
terielle que possede in chef il ne peut 
disposer 4 son gré des destineés d’un 
grand peuple, il n’ a de veritable force 
qu’ en se faisant l’instrument des vetes 
de la majorité.” We would, however, 
suggest, as a correction to this last 
remark, that really great men, like 
Cromwell, William of Orange, and 
Napoleon I., to some degree make 
their majority by bringing over the 
nation to their opinions. Still the 
maxim is literally true in this sense 
that the success of the statesman or 
legislator must run in the channel of 
public opinion. 

Louis Napoleon, a propos of Revolu- 
tions in general, remarks, that when 
executed by a chief, they turn entirely 
to the benefit of the masses; for in 
order to succeed, the chief must follow 
the national tendency, and must con- 
tinue faithful to the interest he has 
made to triumph; whilst, on the con- 
trary, revolutions made by the masses 
often only profit the chief, for the 
people believe that their work is at an 
end on the very morning of their vic- 
tory, and it is their nature to sink 
back into a state of quiescence after 
the conflict is over. 

In concluding these ‘ Fragmens,” 
our author thus sums up the lessons to 
be derived from the historical epoch he 
has been studying, and we may take 
his summary as a statement of his own 
political creed :— 
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“ L’exemple des Stuarts prouve que l’appui 
étranger est toujours impuissant 4 sauver les 
gouvernements que la nation n’adopte pas. 

“ Et L’histoire d’Angleterre dit hautement 
aux rois. 

“*Marchez a la téte des idées de votre 
siecle, ces idees vous suivent et vous sontien- 
nent. 

“ Marchez a leur suite, elles vous en~ 
trainent. 

“‘ Marchez contre elles, elles vous renver- 
sent.” 


Passing over a letter to Lamartine 
demurring to that author's criticism on 
Napoleon I., we come to an article 
entitled, « Reveries Politiques.” This 
is an attempt at a more poetical style 
than generally characterises our au- 
thor’s writings, and so far it is a 
failure; a dry, bald style is the natural 
channel of his passionless nature, and 
so, it is only when he comes off his 
stilts that we find any observation 
worth quoting in the ‘‘ Reveries.” 

The following, which we somewhat 
abridge, struck us as worthy of remark 
in the original :— 


“The despots who govern by the sabre, 
and who have no law but their own caprice, 
do not necessarily degrade; they oppress, 
but they do not demoralise. But weak go- 
vernments, who, under the mask of liberty, 
march towards despotism — who can only 
corrupt what they would crush if they 
could — who are unjust towards the weak, 
and humble towards the strong—these go- 
vernments lead to the very dissolution of 
society, for they lull asleep by promises, 
whilst the governments of the sabre awak- 
ened by martyrdoms. 

“To secure national independence, it is 
necessary that government be strong, and to 
be strong it must have the confidence of the 
people ; it is only under this condition that 
a numerous and well disciplined army can 
be maintained without exciting the reproach 
of tyranny.” 


We cannot, however, approve of the 
wisdom of the following remark :—* Il 
faut que la masse qu’on ne peut jamais 
corrompre, et qui ne flatte ni dissimule 
soit la source constante d’oi emanent 
tous les pouvoirs.” That the masses 
cannot be corrupted is an assertion 
contradicted by all our electoral expe- 
rience; and though it may be true 
that they do not dissembie, because 
that implies reflection, they make ri- 
diculous men popular idols, and the 
intercourse betwixt them and their 
demagogues is but the interchange of 
flattery. 
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We only give the titles of some ar- 
ticles which follow, as they lack both 
interest and originality. ‘Du Sys- 
téme Electoral L’Exil, Le Parti 
Conservateur,” and “De la Liberté 
Individuelle en Angleterre.” 

An article, ‘‘ De l’Organisation Mi- 
litaire en France,” has nothing worthy 
of remark, except the observation that 
in a well organised state we ought not 
to know where commences the soldier 
or where finishes the citizen—a maxim 
which may be regarded as the oppo- 
site rule to the shibboleth of the peace 
party. 

«© Aux Manes de l'Empereur ” we 
would pronounce nonsense, if we had 
not committed ourselves already to a 
high estimate of Louis Napoleon’s in- 
tellectual powers. But if he were an 
ordinary author, and amenable to criti- 
cism, we would hint to him to repress 
any inclination in himself to poetical or 
rhetorical writing as sedulously as he 
represses republican inclinations in 
others. 

There now follow a few sketchy ar- 
ticles, from which the only remark we 
can find worthy of extract is a saying 
of Napoleon I., which we do not recol- 
lect meeting with elsewhere :— 


“Dans tout ce qu’on entreprend il faut 
donner les deux tiers 4 la raison et l'autre 
tiers au hazard. Augmentez la premiére 
fraction, vous serez pusillanime; augmen- 
tez la seconde, vous serez temeriare.” 


But an article, entitled «* Les Specu- 
alities,” deserves more particular no- 


tice. Louis Napoleon remarks that it 
was the vice of the French constitution 
under Louis Philippe that the political 
opinion of a man was everything ; his 
intrinsic value, his special acquire- 
ments went for nothing. The best 
organiser of an army, for instance, 
would owe his dismissal to the rejec- 
tion of a sugar bill, and a statesman 
who had conceived a vast plan for the 
amelioration of agriculture or industry, 
would retire, because the chambers had 
rejected a project for recruiting the 
army. ‘Ce systeme est non seule- 
ment illogique et absurde, mais il 
mine profondement la prosperité de la 
Francé.” We fear we must admit we 
suffer under the same system. It is a 
necessary consequence of government 
by party, which again is the invariable 
concomitant of constitutionalism and 
liberty; so that we must console our- 
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selves by putting the good we derive 
from our system of government, against 
the evil inherent in its principle. 

An article, “Vieille Histoire tou- 
jours Nouvelle,” opens with a story : 
—One morning in summer, as the 
Emperor Napoleon, risen earlier than 
usual, was passing through the vast 
reception rooms in the Tuilleries, he 
was astonished to find an immense fire 
lighted in one of the fireplaces, and a 
child occupied in heaping on it large 
fagots of wood. ‘The Emperor stop- 
ped and asked the child why he made 
so great a fire in the middle of summer 
in a hall occupied only on reception 
days? The child answered simply— 
**Monsieur, I make ashes for my 
father.” In fact, the ashes were a 
perquisite, and in order to make them 
the fagots were burned. We quote 
this story, not so much for its moral 
as for its pictorial effect. We can 
evoke to our mind’s eye the sombre 
figure of the Emperor pacing the silent 
halls of the kings of France, in the ear- 
liest dawn of a summer morning, raised 
from uneasy slumbers by thought, 
anxiety, and perhaps remorse. We 
can fix the date as that of the zenith 
of his power, and may imagine that in 
this solitary ramble mighty combina- 
tions passed through his mind, mingled 
with sad poetical reflections on the 
vanity of power and of the future 
which awaited him. Occupied with 
such meditations and in such a scene, 
he meets the child engaged in his in- 
comprehensible employment. Did Na- 
poleon believe in ghosts? If so, he 
might think, this was a child of the old 
race, occupying the palace of his an- 
cestors when the living owners were 
asleep— some infant Bourbon, some 
child of Henry Quatre, trying to instil 
warmth into his frame, icy cold from 
lying the livelong day in the vaults ; or 
for a moment the great usurper might 
fancy, that the dead dynasty held high 
revel all night in these halls, and that 
this stray ghost of the family had lin- 
gered after the rest. But the super- 
natural is unnecessary to the pic- 
turesque: enough that we have in 
juxtaposition the mightiest intellect 
which ever appeared on earth and a 
simple child: the terrible power of the 
Empire incarnate in its master, con- 
trasted with the utter weakness of 
infancy. 

_A page or two of striking reflec- 
tions upon * La Paix” now follows :— 
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«* On nous repete” (says our author) 
¢ que la paix est un bienfait et la 
guerre un fleau.” We hope our au- 
thor is sincere; but we have a lurking 
suspicion that such an idea is contrary 
to the instincts of a race which pro- 
duced Napoleon I., than whom a 
truer warrior to the backbone never 
existed; and we have more than a 
suspicion, that Louis Napoleon ac- 
knowledges no other principles in po- 
litics save expediency, and that war 
may sometimes appear to him as 
useful as peace. 

Passing over an unimportant page 
¢r two upon French aristocracy, we 
come to an article entitled “ Des 
Gouvernements et de Leurs Sontiens,”’ 
in which Louis Napoleon still further 
developes his theories on government. 
His appreciations of the time before 
the Revolution are always peculiarly 
just :— 


“ Lancien regime fut inebranlable tant 
que ses deux sontiens, le clergé et la no- 
blesse, resumérent en eux tous les éléments 
vitaux de la nation. Le clergé donnait au 
pouvoir toutes les consciences; car alors 
conscience était synonyme d’opinion, et la 
noblesse ordre civile et militaire, lui donnait 
tous les bras. Mais aujourdhui que la no- 
blesse n’existe plus et que la foi politique est 
complétement indépendant de la foi relie- 
gieuse, s'appuyer sur ces deux ordre serait 
batir sur le sable.” 


But what alternative remains ?— 


“ Dire que le gouvernement doit obéir a 
l’esprit des masses et favoriser les intéréts, 
generaux, est une maxime vraie may trop 
vague. Quelle est lopinion de la masse. 
Quels sont les interets generaux? Chacun 
suivant son opinion, répondra différemment & 
ces questions.” 


We are also completely at a loss, and 
really do not see our way out of the 
dilemma. Louis Napoleon’s practical 
answer has been a military despotism 
—a remedy which, like death, cures 
all diseases, but which is fully as bad 
as the diseases themselves. His theo- 
retical answer is sufliciently vague :— 
** Nous dirons done qu’ un gouverne- 
ment doit aujourdhui, puiser sa 
force morale dans un principe, et sa 
force physique dans une organisation.” 
We are inclined to admit this gene- 
rally; and, indeed, the only difficulty 
is to find out the principle. Louis 
Napoleon suggests one :—‘* Supposons 
par exemple, qu’ un gouvernement ac- 
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cepte franchement le principe de la 
souveraineté du peuple, c’est-a-dire de 
l élection, il aura pour lui tons les 
esprits.” This is rather a startling 
roposition. One would think that, 
et a government accept universal suf- 
frage as frankly as it may, this would 
not please many of the middle classes, 
and very few of the higher. Louis 
Napoleon, indeed, argues—** Quel est 
Vindividu, la caste, le parti qui oserait 
attaquer le droit, produit legal, de la 
volonté de tout peuple ;” so that, after 
all, the accord des esprits he requires is 
to be the offspring of fear ; and, for our 
art, we are not disposed to dispute 
Bat that this “lien” might exist in a 
very high degree. But he might have 
said as well — * Qui oserait attaquer 
le droit, produit legal de la volonté de 
YEmpereur et de son armée.” The 
alternative seems to be, between a 
bonnet-rouge reign of terror, or a 
reign a la bayonette. 


The next article 6f any consequence 
has for its title «‘ L’Extinction de Pau- 
perisme.” The scheme is simple 
enough. There are, it seems, nine 


million hectares of uncultivated land 
in France, yielding, on an average, 


eight francs per hectare. Louis Na- 
poleon proposes to seize these lands, 
and colonise them with paupers, pay- 
ing the proprietors their eight francs 
of yearly rent. This scheme he de- 
velopes in great detail, and, we may 
grant, makes out his case — namely, 
that the pauper colonisation will extir- 
pate pauperism, as all the paupers 
will become proprietors; but he does 
not inform us what is to become of the 
paupers of the next generation ; or, if 
there be still land enough for them, 
what of the generation after? for, as- 
suredly, the existing generation will 
breed a population which, if there be 
not some such violent measure as this 
to prevent it, will throw off a goodly 
swarm of paupers: therefore, at the 
best, our author's scheme merely 
staves off the evil, allowing a state of 
things meantime to grow up, which will 
make the mischief eventually ten times 
greater. 

Such schemes in England would ex- 
cite indignation, if they were not re- 
arded as absolutely chimerical; but 
Sie is such a peculiar country, 
that it is not at all improbable but 
that the Emperor will, some fine 
morning, issue a decree carrying this 
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scheme into practical effect. He has 
always shown an inclination s'’ap- 
puyer as he would call it, on the class 
of ouvriers, and such a scheme as this 
would make them his, body and soul ; 
and as the French are little solicitous 
about the interests of their grand- 
sons, the temporary prosperity which 
would result from such a bold mea- 
sure, carried out as it would be by the 
most perfect organisation, would se- 
eure him the popularity of all the rest 
of the nation, with the exception of 
the proprietors of the waste lands, 
who might think they had as good a 
title as the pauper owners, to make the 
most of their property. 


The subject which follows, entitled 
«L’ Analyse de la Question des Sacres,” 
is of so special a character, that it can 
interest very few of our readers. We 
have glanced over it, as in duty bound, 
and although we had little prior know- 
ledge on the subject, there are intrin- 
sic proofs that Louis Napoleon has 
mastered it in all its details—a result 
which implies no little inquiry and pa- 
tence, 

Our author was no free-trader when 
he wrote this article, since he is clear 
for protecting the beetroot growers. 
His principal reason is the expediency 
of letting well alone. He states fairly 
enough the stock arguments for free 
trade ; but he remarks, that it is a dan- 
gerous thing to change established in- 
terests on theoretical anticipations of 
compensation, for human aflairs are 
singular things, and occasionally re- 
fuse to follow the correctest theory. 


We now pass over two articles — 
the one entitled * Projet de loi sur le 
Recrutement de l’Armée,” and the 
other, ‘* Considerations Politiques et 
Militaires sur la Suisse” — and come 
to an article, entitled “ Quelques mots 
sur Joseph Bonaparte,” which we only 
allude to, as it contains a short narra- 
tive of Joseph's life, after the fall of 
his brother. The ex-King of Holland 
and of Spain, after that event, re- 
sided mostly in Philadelphia, in Ame- 
rica, where he seems to have been held 
in the highest estimation, and had the 
—— honour of being offered 
the throne of Mexico, which he re- 
fused. Subsequently he was visited 
by that traitor, or French patriot ~ 
the epithets are equivalent — Fayette, 
who certified him of the approaching 
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fall of the legitimate dynasty, and of- 
fered to bring about the restoration of 
the Bonapartes, if he would place at 
his disposal two millions of francs. 
But Joseph had resided too long in 
the land of the almighty dollar, to part 
with his money; and, accordingly, the 
Revolution of 1830 took place, to the 
advantage of a more daring specu- 
lator. 

Joseph thereupon writes a long let- 
ter to the Chamber of Deputies, in 
which, undoubtedly, he has the best 
of the logic. He argues that the le- 
gitimate dynasty being repudiated, 
tliere only remained the right of the 
people to elect their ruler; and he of- 
fered to back the Duc de Reichstadt 
against Louis ee in an appeal to 
popular election. In this letter he 
bitterly says of Louis Philippe, that 
in vain he abjured his house; for he 
had entered France with the rest of the 
family sword in hand, and it made no 
difference that his father had voted for 
the death of the King, his cousin, in 
order to put himself in his place. 

Our readers will perhaps excuse us 
declining to enter into the discussion 
of the practicability of the canal of 
Nicaragua, which is the subject of the 
next and concluding article. We would 
rather emplo; the little space which 
remains in a few general observations 
on the works which we have passed 
under review. 


In the first place, we are sorry to be 
compelled to admit that there is no 
tinge of Christianity to be found 
throughout the wide range of topics ; 
nor is the moral colouring more dis- 
tinguishable. The whole might be 
written by a man who believed in no 
religion whatever, who denied God 
and providence, and who recognised 
no moral sanction but expediency. It 
may be answered, that his topics do 
not necessarily involve the discussion 
of religious or moral questions ; but if 
it be considered that these are mainly 
inquiries into the foundation and na- 
ture of government, questions most 
intimately bearing on the destiny of 
man, it is difficult to account for the 
absence of any recognition of Provi- 
dence, or of the general principles of 
right and wrong, except on the theory 
that the author exaggerates the prin- 
ciple of expediency into a preponde- 
rating rule of action, 

It is a consequence of the same uti- 
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litarian spirit that the schemes for the 
reformation of society he propounds 
are all of a material kind. He has no 
idea of ennobling human nature; his 
millennium is to be brought about by 
new territorial adjustments of the 
world, and a regimenting of its inha- 
bitants; so that at the best the Napo- 
leonic idea, when carried out in its full 
development, is merely a new arrange- 
ment of existing interests, kept in 
order by an organisation the highest 
type of which is a perfect police. 
Such are the faults and short-com- 
ings of the works before us—let us 
now consider their excellencies. Clear- 
ness and precision are the characteris- 
tics of his style, indicating a mind to 
which anything approaching to ob- 
scurity is disagreeable, and which can 
only be satisfied with the clearest no- 
tions on all subjects. This tendency, 
allied to strong sagacity, has led him 
to maxims and conclusions of a defi- 
nite and practical nature, Louis Na- 
poleon is the mogg practical of living 
men. Even when he theorises, he 
does not speculate, but keeps close to 
facts. He takes men and things pre- 
cisely as they are; and regarding both 
as equally fixed quantities, his plans 
only go to alter relations. He seems 
never to suppose the possibility of new 
conditions. From the same mental 
constitution might perhaps be traced 
another peculiarity, largely observable 
both in his writings and his life. He 
arrives at his conclusions not by logical 
steps of reasoning, but as it were intui- 
tively. They seem to him to fit the 
existing system of things—how or why 
is to him of little importance. They 
seem to him axioms, and he states 
them as such, while other men would 
arrive at them by inferences, or sup- 
port them by proof and illustration. 
His political creed, all things consi- 
dered, is not, we think, a dangerous 
one. His opinions are new, but they 
are not revolutionary. A profound 
conviction of the necessity of adapting 
himself to the course of events, prevents 
him adopting any absolute notions. 
His mind instinctively coalesces with 
the tendencies in existence. He is 
anxious to keep in front of the move- 
ment, but he never attempts to go in 
a contrary direction. If, then, we may 
not expect in Louis Napoleon a rege- 
nerator, neither need we apprehend 
a disturber of the existing order of 
things, His political conduct since 
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the coup d'etat corroborates this con- 
clusion. Nothing could be more just 
or moderate than his foreign policy ; 
and his speeches, so pat to the pre- 
vailing ideas that every one hails them 
as the best expression of his own no- 
tions, prove that he is sailing quietly 
in the strong current of human events. 

These considerations to a consider- 
able extent allay those misgivings 
which we might otherwise entertain 
from Louis Napoleon’s avowed idola- 
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try of his uncle, and from his own de- 
ficiency in strong moral principle. He 
will give due weight to altered circum- 
stances in his attempt to apply the 
idee Napoleonienne to France or Eu- 
rope; and as it is an arrangement of 
Providence that the truly useful is, in 
the main, the just and right, we may 
hope that the strong intellect of Napo- 
leon III. will lead him to results 
which good men would wish to see ac- 
complished. 
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THE BALLADS OF SPAIN—THEIR AGE AND ORIGIN, 


Aw exact chronological classification of 
the Spanish ballads, according to the 
periods in which they were composed, 
is impossible, as so many of them have 
descended to us by oral tradition (at- 
tended with all the changes incidental 
to sucha mode of transmission) from 
an age which, as far as they are con- 
cerned, supplies us with no direct evi- 
dence. Their surprising number, how- 
ever, surpassing not only the similar 
productions of any other people, but 
of all the European nations combined, 
rendered some arrangement necessary; 
and this has been generally done by 
classifying them according to their 
subjects, and in the order of the events 
which they describe, when the events 
themselves can be arranged in any 
chronological sequence. In the histo- 
rical ballads this, of course, can be 
done with comparative ease, and, in 
fact, is done with admirable effect, as 
far as Spanish history itself is concern- 
ed. In the ballads relating to it, we 
have an almost connected rhythmical 
narrative of the principal public events 
which occurred in Spain from the days 
of King Wamba, down to the reign 
of Philip IV. ‘This mode of classifi- 
cation has its advantages, and would 
be valuable, even if an absolutely cer- 
tain distribution of another kind were 
possible. ‘To the general reader it pre- 
sents the most agreeable and the most 
instructive arrangement. But the 
spirit of critical investigation was not 
so easily satisfied. If the exact truth 
was not attainable, some approxima- 
tion to it by means of a careful philo- 


logical and philosophical analysis was 
possible ; which, however, could only 
be satisfactorily made by a.native scho- 
lar, full of enthusiasm for his task, and 
devoting a life to its completion —one 
to whom not only the broad distinc- 
tions of age, of locality, and of dialect, 
would be visible, but whose practised 
eye and ear would be able to detect 
minute shades and half-audible differ. 
ences that must totally escape the most 
indefatigable foreign explorer. Such 
an investigator, fortunately for Spa- 
nish letters, has been found in the person 
of Don Augustin Duran, who may not 
inappropriately be called the Percy of 
Spain. He, indeed, has not been the 
first to draw the attention of his coun- 
trymen and the world to the untold 
wealth of the old Romanceros. In point 
of fact and of time, he has been the 
last ; but he has succeeded in identi. 
fying his name with the ballad poetry 
of his country more completely than 
any of his predecessors in Spain, in 
consequence of his longer and more 
persevering en to the subject. 
He has supplied a desideratum long 
felt, not only in the Peninsula, but in 
Germany, in France, in America, and 
in England—in every country, in fact, 
where a love of the old Castilian lite- 
rature was at all diffused, namely, a full 
but discriminating collection (or selec- 
tion from all available sources) of the 
best ballads, from the earliest times 
down to the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, whether anonymous or 
otherwise, accompanied by notes and 
illustrations of an historical, a critical, 
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and a philological character. After se- 
veral previous experiments of separate 
portions, this work was eventually 
published in a complete form at Ma- 
drid, in the years 1849 and 1851, in two 
well-printed volumes, imperial octavo, 
with double columns. They contain up- 
wards of thirteen hundred pages, and 
nearly two thousand ballads, strictly so 
called, without the intermixture of any 
poems, whether of a devotional cha- 
racter, or in a mere lyrical form—two 
important classes which, being ex- 
tremely numerous, are reserved for se- 
parate collections, perhaps of a nearly 
equal size. To the portions of his 
work previously published, Senor 
Duran prefixed a discourse which will 
be of much use to us in our subsequent 
investigations; but to this completed 
Romancero he has added an appendix, 
which throws considerable light on the 
history of the ballad, regarded from a 
literary and philological point of view. 
As this subject has not been treated 
with the fulness which we think it 
merits, even in the professed histories 
of Spanish literature, we have thought 
it right to devote some time to its in- 
vestigation, and to offer some obser- 
vations upon it, derived from the 
valuable essay of Senor Duran, which, 
we believe, has never appeared but in 
a Spanish dress. 

It is impossible to fix the precise 
time at which Castilian poetry adopted 
the form of the ballad, as the fact is 
unestablished by any historical docu- 
ment. ‘The oldest manuscripts that 
have been discovered, preserve com- 
positions (such as the Poema del Cid) 
of a complicated kind, which presup- 

se a certain degree of art and labour 
in their production; but there has 
not been discovered among them one 
single genuinely popular ballad ante- 
rior to the discovery of printing ; in- 
deed, until the beginning of the second 
decade of the sixteenth century, no 
ballad of the genuinely primitive class 
is to be found either in manuscript or 
in print, since those that remain from 
the latter years of the preceding cen- 
tury belong to the poets by profession, 
or to the courtly troubadours. In the 
“*Cancionero General,” printed at 
Valencia in 1511, appears for the first 
time a very limited number of the old 
popular ballads, till then preserved by 
tradition, but only intended to serve as 
texts for the glosses or variations which 
were made off them by the artistic poets 
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of the court of John II., or of the Ca- 
tholic kings. 

Nothwithstanding this failure of his- 
torical evidence, it is only reasonable 
to suppose that Castilian poetry, par 
excellence, in the form of the ballad, 
ought to have preceded, among the 
a that more erudite and learned 

ind composed in long verses, which 
were imitated either from the Latins 
or the Provencals, because nature pre- 
cedes art—spontaniety comes before 
effort—and memory anticipates writ- 
ing when applied to the rude produc- 
tions of the vulgar. The measure of 
the redondilla or octosyllabic verse, is 
the first we would expect to meet 
among the inartificial versifiers of 
Spain, because it derives its origin 
more easily than any other from the pe- 
culiar construction and harmoniouscon- 
stitution of the Spanish language, and 
from the rotundity of its periods. The 
metrical combination of the ballad is 
likewise very favourable for improvisa- 
tion, because of its resemblance to the 
prose of common life, the simplicity of 
its metre, its pauses and musical mo- 
notony, which facilitate a continuous 
rhyme, and give leisure for the arrange- 
ment of ideas, its natural aptitude for 
the narration of historical events con- 
sidered objectively, and for preserving 
them in the memory—all indicate that 
the ballad was, or ought to have been, 
the first musical and poetical breathing 
exhaled by a people necessitated to 
preserve their history, their records, 
their impressions, by means of oral 
tradition, whilst ignorant of the arts of 
reading and of writing ; and having no 
resource but in memory, rendered more 
tenacious by the assistance of measure, 
cadence, and song, but simple and in- 
artificial, such as might be supplied by 
a language so informal, and in an age 
so near to its primitive formation. 
And what else, indeed, was it possible 
for a people to do, when the few among 
them who could read or write disdained 
to use, for literary purposes, the spoken 
language of their illiterate country- 
men? The popular songs did not pe- 
netrate to the palace of the kings, or 
to the cabinets of the learned, who, 
doubtless, would have thought them. 
selves degraded if they cast even the 
slightest glance of approval at the 
rude productions of nature. Instead 
of these, the proud and lettered culti. 
vators of a borrowed and an affected 
science would abandon the sponta- 
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neous inspirations of genius, flying 
from them like the capricious florist 
who, instead of cultivating perfumed 
natural flowers, would prefer to pro- 
duce artificial ones — beautiful if you 
will, but wanting the sweet odour 
and the attractive freshness of nature. 
The popular poetry was born solely 
of its own vigour, and by the necessity 
that gave it birth. It grew up among 
the illiterate vulgar, the child of their 
intelligence, and adapted to them. It 
preserved itself as if by instinct, with- 
out art and in spite of art, until finally 
it penetrated and invaded it in such a 
manner that conquered Art at length 
placed its indelible seal upon it, and 
was compelled to work for it, to culti- 
vate it, and to take it for its type. 
Lhen it was that the artistic poets, 
having made themselves popular, re- 
leased the people from the duty of pre- 
serving their own peculiar property, 
which ‘before was a matter of necessity, 
and the artificial and learned poetry 
was seen to descend from its throne, to 
ally itself, and to be amalgamated with 
that which it previously despised. 
Although to the preservation of the 
popular poetry, writing, for many ages, 
refused its assistance, memory, as we 
have already said, preserved it by 
transmitting it from mouth to mouth, 
if not in the primitive purity in which 
it originated, at the worst with those 
variations (more of form perhaps than 
of substance) which language under- 
— when it is not reduced to writing. 
rom which it follows, that the tradi- 
tional ballads have suffered those ver- 
bal alterations which are inherent to 
such a mode of transmission, and that 
it may be affirmed that in no case have 
they descended to us in all their origi- 
nal purity. As the strolling minstrels 
and more modern ballad-singers pre- 
served the traditional composition, it 
is reasonable to suppose that they 
changed the old words, as they became 
obsolete, for others that were more in- 
telligible to their cotemporaries. It 
may also be inferred that they intro- 
duced into their songs some new ideas 
some thoughts and characteristic traits 
peculiar to their own epoch, but sepa- 
rated very slightly from the ancient 
types—in the first place, because 
ideas, thoughts, and customs alter 
more slowly than the words of a lan- 
guage which is still in process of for- 
mation ; and secondly, because, in re- 
producing works already made and 
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preserved by tradition, the copy de. 
parts with difficulty from the original, 
at least to any very considerable de- 
gree. 

If then, relying on these arguments, 
we admit the hypothesis, that the ro- 
mance or ballad was the first form in 
which the popular Castilian poetry ap- 
peared, it may be inferred that it is as 
ancient as the time in which the rude 
language of the people began to be 
systematised, and to appear distinct 
from the corrupted Latin whieh pro- 
duced it. In the most ancient written 
documents which exist in the Spanish 
idiom — that is to say, in the ‘* Poem 
of the Cid,” in the ‘‘ General Chroni- 
cle of Spain,” compiled by order of 
King Don Alphonso the Wise, in the 
old “Chronicle of the Cid,” and in 
some others—many and multiplied 
fragments of ballads are found inter- 
mixed ; but in these there was an at- 
tempt to reduce them to another kind 
of metre different from that in which 
they were composed, or to transform 
them into prose, breaking sometimes 
their rhythm, but more frequently 
writing them out in a continuous line, 
as if they were prose, careless about 
concealing the rhyme, which is still 
preserved. If this were not acciden- 
tal, and it could scarcely be so from 
the frequency with which it is re- 
peated, it must be admitted that the 
ballads thus introduced are of a date 
anterior to the poems and chronicles 
which contain them; and granting 
that the documents referred to are the 
oldest that were written in the vulgar 
language, the fragments of ballads 
which they contain must belong to 
times long preceding those in which 
these documents were compiled, or 
may be perhaps cotemporaneous with 
the historical events to which they 
refer, or the offspring of other songs 
still more ancient, which served them 
as an original, In this last case they 
must necessarily have undergone some 
ehanges, but to a less considerable ex- 
tent ‘than those later ones which have 
been preserved by oral tradition alone. 
In every point of view, therefore, it ap- 
pears certain that these fragments are 
anterior to the works in which they 
appear, which, taking them from tra- 
dition, reduesd them | for the first time 
to writing—an event which happened, 
according to the best authorities, be- 
fore the middle of the twelfth century, 
that is to say, when already there ex- 
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isted a document written in the vulgar 
tongue, but whose versification was in 
a great degree imitated from the clas- 
sical language that preceded it; and 
as in this also are met vestiges of dis- 
tinct romances, and as it is unreasona- 
ble to suppose that in the antecedent 
ages the people were destitute both of 
poesy and poets, a new presumption 
arises, that the ballad preceded the 
other forms of songs which were more 
difficult and artificial; and which were 
reduced to writing in preference to 
those of the vulgar. 

“It is a subject of regret,” says 
Senor Duran, in continuation, ‘‘ that 
facts of such interest and importance 
can only be founded on conjecture ; 
but since no more can be effected, we 
must of necessity be content with that 
until indeed other investigators, more 
indefatigable and more fortunate, may 
be able, with documents at present un- 
known, either to confirm or to destroy 
the hypothesis which is here put for- 
ward.” 

We have already said that it is im- 
possible to fix the time in which the 
old traditional ballads of Spain com- 
menced, but we may be certain that 
they ceased to be produced about the 
end of the first half of the sixteenth 
century ; until then we have no evi- 
dence of any having been written ex- 
cept the few which, through accident, 
either as the text of glosses, or as 
themes for imitation, were included in 
the “Cancionero General.” At the time 
stated collections of some of them 
began to be made on loose sheets or 
flying leaves, which circulated among 
the common people, as do now those 
of the blind ballad-singers, who have 
thus inherited the profession of the 
ancient juglares, or minstrels. Thus 
was there being formed and dissemi- 
nated a treasury of poesy, in which 
was found a multitude of ballads col- 
lected from tradition, but not so pure 
as to be free from the variations inci- 
dental to the manner in which they 
were preserved by the people and the 
ballad-singers, but also from those 
which it pleased the editors to intro- 
duce under the pretext of modernising 
and correcting them. It may, then, be 
presumed and received as certain that 
from the traditional epoch no ballads 
have come down to us in the exact 
state in which they were composed, 
but each one, nevertheless, preserves its 
originality in an infinite number of 
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fragments; which have suffered no 
change. 

The popular poesy being despised 
by the troubadours, it was entrusted 
only to memory, the people being nei- 
ther rich enough to preserve it in 
costly manuseripts,; nor even if they 
were, would it have been of any use to 
them, since, rude and uncultivated; 
they were ignorant of the arts of read- 
ing and of writing. They contented 
themselves then by hearing their be- 
loved ballads recited by their singers 
and wandering minstrels in the market 
places and at the public festivals; in 
exchange for the trifling gratuity 
which was presented to them by their 
poor auditory. But as even in the 
sixteenth century printing had already 
diminished to a considerable extent 
the cost of producing copies, and re- 
duced it to a sum little more or less 
than they were in the habit of giving 
the ballad-singer for his recitations, 
and as owing to the same cause a love 
of reading had been excited, the book- 
sellers made, as a subject of profit and 
of gain, the printing of everything that 
could feed this new taste ; and it was 
no little matter to offer it multiplied 
editions of the ballads and other vul: 
gar poesies which the people enjoyed 
and could procure at so small a price: 
Thus it may be observed that not only 
the broad sheets, those first essays of 
printed popular poetry, but also the 
copious and cheap collections of the 
same class which were published about 
the middle of the sixteenth century; 
were speculations of the booksellers, 
tather than works which had their ori- 
gin in a disinterested love of the sub- 
ject. It was not so in the preceding 
ages, and particularly in the fifteenth 
century, when kings, princes, and no- 
blemen, through a genuine affection 
for learning, caused expensive manu- 
scripts to be written, containing the 
most celebrated works of troubadours 
and learned men, employing therein 
the hands of the imost skilful scribes. 
It was not so much the excessive cost 
of the productions just mentioned that 
alone kept them at a distance from the 
people; what also contributed to the 
estrangement was, that the poetry 
which they contained was not adapted 
to their uncultivated intelligence — 
that it was, in fact; an exotic, whose fo. 
reign fruit seemed strange and unat- 
tractive beside the indigenous produe- 
tions of the country, being an impor. 
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tation of the affected style and meta- 
physical subtlety of the Provencal 
troubadours. ‘The “ Cancionero Ge- 
neral,” when printed in 1511], as it 
contained almost exclusively poems of 
an artificial kind, was only sought for 
in the beginning by the more educated 
classes, although afterwards a great 
number of the poems which it con- 
tained became popular, and were re- 
produced, along with others, in various 
subsequent editions of the ‘ Cancio- 
nero,” expurgated of some coarseness 
that defiled the original, down to the 
ear 1573, when it was printed for the 
ast time. This ‘‘Cancionero” pre- 
serves the artificial poetry of the trou- 
badours of the fifteenth century, as the 
earlier one of Baena, which remained 
in MS. down to the year 1851, when 
it was first published, does a consider- 
able portion of the age preceding. 
The latter ‘‘Cancionero,” or song- 
book, does not contain a single ballad, 
and the former so small a number that 
they occupy but a few pages—all 
which proves that not even the form 
of such compositions was accepted by 
the affected troubadours down to the 
last quarter of the fifteenth century, 
except perhaps in some of the cantigas 
of Alfonso the Wise, in which a ten- 
dency to the ballad form is perceptible. 
The portion then of the popular and 
traditional poetry which remains to 
us, and which without them would 
have been for ever lost, we owe to the 
editors of those separate flying leaves, 
or broad sheets, and to the collectors 
who compiled the “ Cancionero,” and 
the various “ Silvas,” *‘ Florestas,” and 
other fancifully styled collections of 
ballads: The booksellers then of Bur- 
os, of Valladolid, of Seville, and of 

ranada, may be considered as the 
preservers of the old Spanish popular 
poetry ; but it is not to be supposed 
that all the poems contained in the 
broad sheets and larger collections just 
referred to belong exclusively to the 
traditional poesy of the people, some 
of the more artistic and cultivated 
class, which had become popular, were 
also introduced; neither is it to be 
presumed that the ballads themselves, 
which are published therein, and which 
harmonised better with the national 
taste, have been preserved genuinely, 
as in their original state, inartificial 
as they appear: since, as we have 
said, all those that were transmitted 
by the professional ballad-singers have 
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been recomposed, altered, and re- 
formed, by men who were occupied in 
that pursuit, and who made a liveli- 
hood of singing and reciting them to 
the people; from which have arisen 
the various readings that are to be met 
with in the different editions that have 
come down to us. 

These introductory observations hav- 
ing been made, it remains for us to 
classify the ballads conformably to their 
essential and particular character, ac- 
cording to the epochs to which they 
belong or are supposed to belong, and 
to the different transformations which 
they experienced from their first epic 
and purely objective breathings to the 
lyrical perfection which they acquired 
in passing from the rude and general 
inspiration of the vulgar to that of the 
strolling minstrels who recited them, 
and then to the refined and artistic 
troubadours and poets, who received 
the ballad still rough and lowly, and 
who eventually raised it to its highest 
point of elevation. 

The ballads, considered in this point 
of view, may be divided into the eight 
following classes :— 

The first, second, and third belong 
to the traditional epoch, and compre- 
hend those ballads which may be con- 
sidered either as exact copies, or as 
copies more or less approximating to 
their original construction. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth belong 
to the literary or educated epoch. 

The seventh and eighth to a period 
truly artistic and poetic. 

We shall now treat of the qualities, 
character, and essence of each of these 
classes in their turn; and first of the 
primitive ballads belonging to the tra- 
ditional epoch. 

Batiaps or THE First Crass.—In 
this class are included the few romances 
or ballads which may be considered, 
though doubtfully, as primitive—that 
is, such as belong to the category of 
those which, many times decomposed, 
in their complete forms have served 
as the texts of other compositions as 
well in prose as in verse. 

Ballads whose originals are lost 
may also be admitted into this class, 
since the professional ballad-singers, 
in spite of their alterations, have pre- 
served to us, in a great degree un- 
changed, the historical tradition of 
events, without clothing them in ex- 
otic ornaments or colours, which were 
peculiar to manners and to a civilisa- 
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tion foreign to theirs, Differing from 
those of the third, the ballads of this 
first class, though vitiated by the bal- 
lad-singers, though somewhat altered 
from the primitive text, preserve al- 
ways the salt of nationality entire, 
pure and unmingled with foreign mat- 
ter. They are those which best por- 
tray the civilisation of the time, and 
preserve most faithfully the original 
source of Spanish poetry. Free from 
all scientific imitation, without any pre- 
tensions to learning or to art, they are 
rude as those who composed them, as 
the actions they narrate, and as the 
society of which they are a picture. 
Although in their actual condition, the 
ballads of the first class, which have 
not been introduced in a disguised 
shape either into the ‘‘ Poem of the 
Cid” or into the “ Chronicles,” may 
be posterior to those works, many of 
their fragments which have remained 
uninjured, betray an earlier origin. It 
may have happened that they were not 
so introduced from the circumstance 
that the subject did not require them; 
or if it did, it was in such a manner as 
to preclude the possibility of recognis- 
ing them, from their being reduced to 
a totally different kind of verse, or to 
simple prose. : 

By comparing those ballads with the 
analogous fragments which appear to 
be more ancient, and to have under- 
gone less alterations, it may be seen 
that the greater portion of the varia- 
tions consist in the words having un- 
dergone certain modern changes, or 
modifications, which do not extend to 
the construction of the phrase, nor to 
the order and expression of the ideas, 
nor to those traits and types of man- 
ners which they delineate. 

The proper and peculiar character 
of the ballads of this class consists in 
their being purely objective—that is to 
say, that in them events are simply 
saleted without reflections or deduc- 
tions of any kind, and almost without a 
description of the scene in which they 
occur. The poet only appears as a 
narrator; and of him no more is seen 
than the style in which he has express- 
ed, and the order in which he has 
arranged his thoughts. He relates 
what passes outside of himself, without 
allowing his own inner impressions to 
appear. He seems to see, but not to 
think; he is like a mirror which re- 
flects, and gives back the appearance 
of objects, but gives them back unmo- 
dified by their connexion with itself. 
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His poetry may be styled an articulate 
memory, that repeats what it retains. 
But these ballads are deficient in lyri- 
cal enthusiasm, in the colouring and 
embellishment of fancy; and if at 
any time they allow a flash of epic 
elevation to illuminate them, it is only 
found to arise from the nature of the 
events which they describe. Such is 
the essential type of these ballads. As 
to the forms which modify them, it 
a be said that they are only artifi- 
cial to the extent of the measure and 
the rhyme which are peculiar to them, 
and which distinguish them from sim- 
ple prose; and even these outward 
forms are only preserved when they 
present themselves naturally and un- 
forcedly to the extemporising poet ; 
but they are set at naught and changed 
without scruple, if they do not readily 
occur, or if they present any amount 
of difficulties to be overcome. When 
any obstacle of this kind threatens to 
impede their onward career, it is 
bounded over—the measure is broken 
—the rhyme is changed, or finally be- 
comes prose, if the difficulty does not 
yield easily in any other manner. 
These peculiarities may be observed in 
the few ballads of the first class that 
are presumed to be primitive: in those 
of the second class, transmitted by the 
minstrel ballad-singers, a little more 
art is discernible. Frequently, to pre- 
serve the measure and the rhyme, the 
poet vitiates the words, by increasing 
or diminishing the number of the sylla- 
bles, or by changing the natural ac- 
cents, or by writing and pronouncing, 
as mute, vowels which are not cor- 
rectly so; or, finally, if nothing else 
could be done, by following the exam- 
ple of those who preceded them—that 
is to say, by throwing colour and art 
aside, and continuing the narrative in 
the best way they could. Nor is it 
strange that this should be so in an 
epoch of transition, when the new 
language was struggling for existence, 
and was forming itself as if by instinct. 
At that time art had scarcely any in- 
fluence on the formation of the vulgar 
dialect, which was arising from the 
ashes, as it were, of the expiring Latin, 
since it was only a commingling of ruins 
heaped up without order or method 
previously arranged, and having no 
other basis than the natural necessity 
of having some medium for the com- 
munication of simple thoughts, to 
which frequently gesture and intona- 
tion supplied the deficiency of words, 
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or the want of logical sequence. The 
popular ballads born at this period, by 
expressing themselves in a rude jargon 
oa spoken by the common people, 
obviously betray a disorder and arbi- 
trariness in the manufacture of ideas, 
and in the mode of uniting them into 
a@ smooth and connected discourse. 
Hence the continual suppression of 
conjunctions, the shortening of the 
pauses in periods, the isolation of 
thought, and the sudden transitions 
that are to be found inthem. Hence, 
also, is it that the old ballads pass from 
continuous narration to dialogue, from 
the dialogue to the drama, converting 
the epic characters into interlocutors, 
and narrative into action, more or less 
vivid, whilst the popular improvisatore 
found means of regaining the lost path 
of his story, by availing himself of con- 
ventional phrases, of understood mon. 
grelisms, of frequent expletives, which 
gave him time and breath to continue 
his work after the manner in which it 
commenced, 

Tue Seconp Crass oF Batiaps, in 
our system of arrangement, is formed 
of certain romances, which, by their 
Hispano-Arabie complexion, of which 
proiound vestiges remain, belong to 
the traditional history of Spain, and 
to the period of its closest connexion 
with the Moors. Proceeding from a 
civilisation more refined than existed 
at that time among the people, they 
were destined to have a powerful in- 
fluence on the poetical system which 
resulted from the combination of such 
diverse elements. They were emi, 
nently popular in their origin, and in 
their connexion with the epoch in 
which they appeared, since they flat- 
tered the national instincts of the peo- 
ple, by giving them pictures of the 
manners of a race, which, though in a 
state of warfare, were living together 
with them on the same soil, and of 
whose valour and culture they were 
not wholly ignorant. In their essence 
these ballads differed from those of the 
first and third class by their tone, 
which was more lyrical, fanciful, and 
sentimental, and by the better and 
more brilliant colouring which ani- 
mated them. In their external forms 
they differed from them also in the 
more highly finished versification which 
they exhibit. None of them appear to 
be anterior to the fifteenth century. 

Contemporaneous, if not more an- 
cient than those of the first, are Tus 
Batiaps or THE Turap Crass. They 
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must be considered as exclusively 
made by the minstrel balladists, under 
the influence of an imitative type dif- 
ferent from the national, though assi- 
milated to it by the form of expression. 
Composed upon subjects foreign to 
the history and to the indigenous cus- 
toms of Spain, traced as it were upon 
traditions and chronicles written in 
another language, and founded on 
events, whether historical or fabulous, 
peculiar to a distinct civilisation, they 
presuppose at least study, art, and ob- 
servation employed upon distant ob- 
jects, and acquired by the reading of 
works proper to other conditions of 
society. In the ballads of the first 
class, even those which were transmit- 
ted by the minstrel balladists, the peo- 
ple beheld their own portrait, since 
that was the model of imitation to 
those who sang of their glories, their 
deeds, and their thoughts. In those 
of the third class were presented 
only copies of models which were un- 
known to the vulgar, of whose truth 
no one could judge, except by a re- 
mote assimilation to, and by a faint 
perception of, actions and of objects 
which they never had under their im- 
mediate inspection, or by their own 
sides, but only by means of the know- 
ledge which their minstrels acquired 
in books, or from the information 
which strangers communicated con. 
cerning themselves. The ballad-min- 
strels, by selecting as the themes for 
their songs subjects taken from the 
Bible, from ancient history, anterior 
to the middle ages, and from times and 
countries completely feudal, created 
the third class of ballads, which are 
also contained in the traditional epoch. 
Rude still, but more polished than 
those of the first class, they advanced, 
gradually widening the circle of popu- 
lar poetry, but never going outside 
of certain boundaries that prevented 
their being confounded with the learned 
or erudite class, properly so called, 
and still less with the artistic. This 
class of ballads being accepted by the 
people, and gradually received into 
favour, produced the effect that might 
have been anticipated — namely, the 
commencement at this period of an 
alteration not only in the form, but 
even in the essence of the indigenous 
poesy, by admitting a foreign ideal 
which falsified its primitive charac- 
ter — painting national events, and 
even characters, with an exotic colour. 


ing, which blending soon with the 
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habits of the people, greatly facilitated 
the changes which were experienced 
in some of the subsequent gyrations of 
society. 

The present class of ballads differs 
from those of the first in this respect, 
that, being the work of professional 
balladists — a cireumstance which pre- 
supposes in their authors some degree 
of cultivation—a greater degree of skill 
is employed in their versification and 
in the arrangement of their subjects. 
Thus it is seen, that in these the poet 
supports his narration by argument — 
that he takes a personal and subjective 
part in the story, and ventures to make 
reflections, and to express some opi- 
nions of his own, but deduced from the 
epic object which he and his brethren 
proposed to themselves in their songs. 
It is true that, from the limited num- 
ber of such digressions, they are not 
numerous enough to give this class of 
ballads a character distinct from those 
of the first. They, however, guided 
popular poetry a step or two in the 
subjective, lyrical, and descriptive di- 
rection, which ultimately led to the 
literary and the artistic. With respect 
to the language, the phraseology, and 
the modein which thought is expressed, 
the ballads of this class identify them- 
selves with those of the first, since, 
notwithstanding their being taken from 
foreign models, the poets could not 
prevent them from being assimilated 
in some degree to the habits and cus- 
toms of the country which they shared, 
and in whose element they lived. It 
is thus that ‘* Bernardo del Carpio” 
is not exactly a French ‘“ Roland,” 
but an imitation of him, sufliciently 
free, and adapted to the peculiar cha- 
racter of Spanish feudalism, such as 
then began to exist. 

Tue Literary Epocu.—When tra- 
ditional poetry came to be reduced to 
writing, the strolling ballad minstrels 
who preserved it began to disappear ; 
and with them the creation of new 
matter, which had fed the curiosity 
and kept alive the interest that the 
people took in ancient things. In such 
circumstances, poesy directly popular, 
being reduced to the condition of pro- 
ducing nothing original or new, would 
have died away, if some persons, weary 
of the learned style of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and lovers of the national glory, 
had not possessed themselves of the 
old ballads, in order to give them back 
to the people, and to revive in them 


the love of national things. In place 
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of creating a new kind of poesy, they: 
imitated the ancient ballads, and re- 
produced them under the same forms, 
but wees them of that fabulous 
portion which they believed disfigured 
them and kept them aloof from rational 
criticism. But, in acting thus, they 
did not remember that they deprived 
ancient poesy of its interest, and that, 
in uniting it to real events, they de- 
prived it of the vivifying spirit which 
was proper to it, and which animates 
the existence of peoples, and distin- 
guishes them from each other. For 
national faith and credulity, and even 
superstition, are they not an essential 
part of history? Do they not consti- 
tute its very truth? Have they not an 
influence on events? Do they not ex- 
plain them, by making the mind ascend 
to the causes of actions which, taken 
in their isolated condition, are not his- 
tory, but a dry catalogue of events, 
without animation or life? Fortu- 
nately those who, in imitating the old 
ballads, expurgated them, were good 
believers, even as those who compiled 
the chronicles, which served them as 
a guide in this attempt to free their 
models from the portion of their con- 
tents supposed to be fabulous ; and, as 
the old ballads themselves had supplied 
this very guide, with its authorities, 
the pretended reform could do them 
little injury. 

If the early ballads, reduced to prose, 
or at least apparently so, served as the 
text of the most ancient chronicles, 
or were cited in them, the ballads of 
the literary period, on the contrary, 
were formed out of those very cbroni- 
cles themselves, by the addition of 
metre and of rhythm. A little before 
the middle of the sixteenth century 
appeared the poets of this school, who 
attempted to reproduce the old ballads 
by imitating them with indiscriminat- 
ing judgment; and by versifying, but 
not poetising, the chronicles, they 
adapted to their language the tradi- 
tions preserved in the popular songs, 
first divesting them of those portions 
which were believed to be fabulous. 

Lorenzo pe Seputvena, who, itmust 
be confessed, was neither a good poet 
nor a good versifier, was the first who 
published a collection of ballads of this 
class; partly written by himself, and 
partly by another author, whose name 

e has not made public, under the title 
of ** Romances newly taken from the 
ancient Histories, from the Chronicles 
of Spain,” &c. Ballads of a somewhat 
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similar class and character, but with 
more freedom, breadth, and art, were 
produced by various other poets, and, 
among them, Juan Smmonepa, who in- 
termingled some of his own in those 
anthologies published under the title 
of ‘* The Rose of Love,” ‘‘ The Spanish 
Rosa,” “‘ The Gentile Rose,” so called 
from the poems which it contains bein 

on heathen subjects, and “ The Ro a 
Rose,” which is on the fates and for- 
tunes of princes; ail of which would 
have been lost to literature but for 
their fortunate discovery in the Royal 
Library of Vienna, and for the scru- 
pulous care with which a number of 
those compositions (of which no other 
copies are known to exist) have been 
reprinted by Ferdinand Joseph Wolf, 
the eminent German critic, whose la- 
bours in connexion with the ballad 
literature of Spain are inappreciable. 

We have already described what 
principally characterises and distin- 
guishes the literary epoch from the 
traditional. We shall now briefly re- 
fer to the fourth and fifth classes of 
ballads, of which the literary epoch 
consists. 

Batiaps or THE Fourtn Cuass.— 
The compositions of which the fourth 
class consists were composed, not by 
the rude and illiterate people, nor by 
the rustic minstrels, but by persons 
skilled, to a certain extent, in the 
literary dexterity of the period, who 
artificially imitated the popular = 
mitive poesy, and affected its lan. 

uage. Moulded according to an un- 
ation model, their ballads were 
prose narratives, badly versified —a 
servile copy of the thoughts of others, 
which dispensed with and even prohi- 
bited all invention, and which, as it 
denied to genius its full liberty, re- 
strained its ambition and its flight. 

The ballads of this class preserve 
the external forms of the traditional 
ones, but not the living spirit which 
spontaneously produced them, nor their 
direct imitation of nature. They en- 
able us to perceive how vainly art 
struggles to rival the unconscious per- 
fection of inspiration, and how art 
itself inconsistently retrogrades even 
to the point of adopting as its model 
the imitation of a language and of a 
vocabulary belonging to another time, 
very remote and widely separated from 
that in which the attempt is made. 
But this very affectation of ancient 
phraseology betrays the artifice, since 
for want of a constant critical watch- 
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fulness in those who imitated it, mo- 
dern words and phrases are frequently 
found in their works side by side with 
the more ancient ones; thus creating 
a continued anachronism both of lan- 
guege and of style. Although these 
allads generally preserve the objective 
form of the epic element, their authors, 
more frequently than the older poets, 
introduce the subjective, and appear 
in the action as commentators and 
teachers, blending their own individu. 
ality with the events they narrate. 

Tue Batiaps or THe Friern Crass 
are very similar to the precediuy, Leing 
only distinguished by a greater free- 
dom of treatment, and by the more 
frequent prevalence of the subjective 
element. The poets who cultivated 
this division stamped it with the seal 
of reality, by abandoning the imitation 
of the language of the chronicles, and 
the construction of the old romances. 
Being dedicated to the people, and 
specially created for them, it had of 
necessity to vulgarise its mode of ex- 
pression, and to adopt the language 
which was then in general use. 

Tue Batiaps or tHe Sixta Crass 
being dedicated to contemporaneous 
historical events, being expressed ac- 
cording to the existing condition of the 
civilisation of the people, the language 
employed in them was appropriate to 
the time in which they were composed. 
They are for their epoch something 
like what those of the first period were 
for it; but being founded on official 
documents in prose, or upon floating 
news, they participate a good deal in 
the spirit of those of the fourth class. 
They are, however, akin to those of 
the first, because, referring to events 
contemporaneous with, or proximate 
to, the age in which they were com- 

osed, they may be considered as hav- 
ing an original inspiration, being to a 
certain extent primitive, and of the 
first workmanship; and, in conse- 
quence of their being written and 
printed at the time of their being com- 
posed, they have descended to us with- 
out the alterations incidental to those 
that were transmitted by oral tradition 
alone. Their tone, and the prosaic 
material out of which they were feined, 
connect them, however, more directly 
with the fourth class, they being in- 
tended, like those, to popularise his- 
tory. ‘Taking into view also the sub- 
jective and lyrical forms which they 
affect, the ballads of this sixth class 
may be considered as the link of the 
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chain which unites the literary epoch 
with the artistic, since they participate 
of both elements. 

The prosaic defect which they la- 
boured under from their very origin 
especially characterises them ; but they 
are favourably distinguished also by 
the exhibition of a more elaborate and 
skilful versification and metre — ac- 
complishments, indeed, that were ren- 
dered necessary by the progressive im- 
provement of the people, as they ad- 
vanced gradually into a more refined 
and civilised condition of society. 
They display also a foreshadowing of 
the lyrical and epic elevation of the 
artistic epoch which was about being 
born, and an attempt to restore the 
ancient marvellous ingredient which a 
more advanced civilisation had elimi- 
nated from the faith and credulity of 
the people. Wanting these, the poets 
who aspired to be emphatically popu- 
lar, and to win immediate applause from 
their hearers or readers, mistook their 
way, and substituted for the rough, 
but antique simplicity, the extrava- 
gance of a proud and eee erudi- 
tion, the exaggerated colours of a worse 
taste, and, lastly, the emptiness of 
ideas and thoughts, disguised under 
the appearance of knowledge, which 
itself was incomplete, undigested, and 
untrue. The ancient balladists were 
honestly and openly ignorant, and 
never thought of concealing it ; but the 
modern, aspiring to be considered 
learned, became fastidious and affect- 
ed. To an age of ignorance ever fol- 
lows an epoch of false knowledge and 
pedantic pretensions: such is the pro- 
gress of society in its march to ci- 
vilisation. It is thus that these indif- 
ferent compositions which — point 
out the way that knowledge has 
walked, are useful for the light which 
they cast upon the history of literature 
and of society. The ballads of this 
class are to be found in all the antho- 
logies published posterior to the latter 
half of the sixteenth century, some of 
them appearing in the first editions, 
others added in those that subsequently 
appeared — some in collections made 
expressly for themselves, while many 
of them were circulated among the 
a in the loose leaves of the bal- 

d-singers, who thus inherited the 
office of the ancient minstrels. 

Tue Seventu anv Eicuru Crasses 
or Spanish Bauxaps are included in 
the Artistic Epoch, and they supply 
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abundant materials for tracing their 
progress in this direction from their 
first feeble step to their maturity and 
decline. We have suid that until the 
latter portion of the fifteenth century, 
the refined courtly poets (that is to 
say, the troubadours) did not adopt 
the form of the ballad in the composi- 
tion of their works. Until then no li- 
terary production, purely popular, had 
been reduced to writing. But ulti- 
mately, Juan pet Encina, and some 
other artistic versifiers, ventured to 
compose them, or rather to mould ac- 
cording to their shape, the affected 
ow which they imitated from the 

rovengals and the Italians. The me- 
taphysical subtlety, the philosophical 
pretensions, the artificial ideas and 
thoughts which such models suggested 
to the troubadours, were unintelligible 
to the people; and it was impossible 
that those ballads could be popular 
which were made under the influence 
of a poetic ideal, the offspring of fo- 
reign imitation and of elaborate art, 
applied to what was essentially op- 
posed to native character and taste. 
Sometimes they descended from their 
elevation, and were accepted by the 
po probably because their authors 
ad that object in view, and therefore 
concealed their learning and their art ; 
or because they imitated, or amplified, 
or abridged the old romances, or were 
impregnated with those chivalrous 
ideas which were ever grateful to the 
generous spirit of the nation. The 
greatest number of the compositions 
of this class are devotional, mystical, 
doctrinal, allegorical, and amatory. 
In all of them the artificial nature of 
their structure, their style, and their 
versification is clearly visible. They 
are generally distinguished by an ar- 
gumentative spirit which overrules 
them, by an exquisite subtlety and re- 
finement of thought, and by a para- 
doxical and indefinable affectation in 
the expression of ideas as fantastical 
as the language in which they were 
conveyed. ‘The lyrical element pre- 
ponderates in all of them over the 
epic, and the poet himself, or his in- 
most thoughts, are the subjects upon 
which in general they turn. 

The time of perfection at length ar- 
rived, when the poets, inspired by 
genius, by employing the assistance of 
art, and by drinking from the foun- 
tains of nationality, and by availing 
themselves of all the aids that an ad- 
a 
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vanced civilisation could supply, form- 
ed, with all these united, a complete 
poetical system. The old cultivated 
_ had disdained the popular poesy. 
ore learned than poetical they pro- 
posed to themselves the imitation of 
exotic originals. Those of the new 
school, on the contrary, reaching the 
summit of perfection about the last 
quarter of the sixteenth century, did 
not wish to destroy the povsy of the 
people before thoroughly adopting it 
as the best and principal element in 
the foundations of that which they were 
erecting. From the fountains of the 
ancient ballads and old popular songs, 
the best poets of the sixteenth and se- 
venteenth centuries drank in the na- 
tional spirit which animated their pro- 
ductions, and by means of which they 
were enabled gradually to educate the 
popular mind to the extent of making 
it comprehend and relish the beautiful 
forms of perfect poesy. Hitherto these 
were unknown or unappreciated by 
the people generally. For a while 
deprived of their own minstrels, they 
saw themselves reduced to the condi- 
tion of receiving no new sustenance in 
the shape of song which might sustain 
their national affections, and had thus 
to be content with the old poems, which 
had grown insipid through age, or oc- 
casionally with some of the later pro- 
ductions of the literary or lettered 
epoch, which, far from being restora- 
tions of the vigorous youth of the older 
ballads, were ‘reproduced, despoiled of 
all their originality and simplicity. 
The interest which lies between the 
seventh artistic class of the fifteenth 
century, and those of the eighth class 
down to the close of the sixteenth, is 
filled by ballads of the sixth class, pre- 
viously described, which were half pe- 
dantic and half artistic. In this pe- 
riod, as we have said, the people, de- 
prived of their own class poets, were 
compelled, in order to obtain some 
novelty, to surrender themselves to the 
spirit of pedantry which was then in 
the ascendant — a spirit which ever 
comes in the wake of ignorance ; and 
thus the compositions which were in- 
fected with the fashionable vice easily 
became popular. The old ballads, 
and their imitations, written in the 
language of a remote epoch, had be- 
come almost unintelligible to the peo- 
ple. Those of the troubadours of the 
fifieenth century were equally strange 
to them; and the truly artistic ones of 
the new school had scarcely begun to 
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exist. There remained, then, for the 
people, within the limits of their actual 
intelligence, only those of the sixth 
class, which, as we have said, were 
for their own times what the old bal- 
lads had been for theirs. In such a 
state of sterility the great, and even 
the mediocre poets, at the end of the 
sixteenth century, who addressed their 
songs to a people now more instructed 
and cultivated, took possession, as it 
were, of the national spirit which reigns 
in the old ballads, freed them from 
their barbarous rusticity, inoculated 
them with whatever knowledge, taste, 
or culture was popularly diffused around 
them, adorned them with the new 
graces of a melodious lyricism, capable 
of expressing and of adapting itself to 
the highest creations of genius. Now 
appeared the new ballads — Moorish, 
chivalrous, historical, vulgar, amatory, 
satirical, doctrinal, and the rest — 
works in which the poet made the ly- 
rical element preponderate, and in 
which he proposed to himself, almost 
on every occasion, to sketch his own 
proper impressions, his own intimate 
thoughts, as well as the events which 
revolved about him, independent of 
his own identity. 

In acting thus they but obeyed the 
spirit of society and of their era, and 
gave life and elevation to the poetical 
system which was forming itself from 
the elements of the ancient schools. 
This magnificent work of time and na- 
ture was formed, diffused, and scat- 
tered without any centre of union: 
but under the organising influence of 
art it contrived to emerge from the 
state of embryo and chaos in which it 
lay hid. The poets, who in order to 
nationalise the new poesy, formed it 
out of the original elements of the old, 
by amalgamating with it all the im- 
provements of contemporaneous cul- 
ture, and by borrowing from it what- 
ever was within the comprehension 
of the people, began to divest the 
primitive popular ballad of its natural 
rudeness, to soften by means of art 
the asperities that deformed it, to 
smooth its language and modes of ut- 
terance, and, finally, to adapt it to the 
expression of passions, sentiments, and 
ideas in an elevated and dignified man- 
ner. It must be admitted, that some 
of the earliest poets who dedicated 
themselves to this more perfect style 
of composition, fell frequently (doubt- 
less because even art itself does not 
always work on fixed principle), not 
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only into the defects peculiar to the 
traditionary ballads, but also into those 
that belong to the lettered or pedantic 
era. It is on this account that even 
still there may be discovered in their 
works much carelessness and inele- 
gance of language, a turgid fulness of 
style, a defective and not over delicate 
taste, and an excessive desire of pa- 
rading whatever learning they pos- 
sessed, which was badly digested and 
absurdly out of place. Among the 
poets who imitated the new popular 
school may be mentioned Pedro de 
Padilla, Lucas Rodriguez, Lobo Lasa 
de la Vega, and many others, who in 
their own publications, or in the 
«© Romancero General,” and later col- 
lections, published ballads either anony- 
mously or with their names. 

But soon afterwards, when the bal- 
lad emancipated itself from the fetters 
that bound it, when art became to it 
like a second nature, without inter- 
fering with the spontaniety of original 
inspiration — when, in fine, the great 
poets, such as Lope and Gongora, who 
shed such a light over the closing year of 
the sixteenth century, took it into their 
own possession, then indeed it clothed 
itself in all the splendour of poesy, 
diffusing among the people an intense 
feeling of poetic enjoyment, which 
found its fullest fruition in the drama, 
to which it contributed materials that 
even yet are unexhausted. ‘The bal- 
lad became once again the repository 
of the popular poesy, in contradis. 
tinction to the learned and classical 
school which, at their respective 
periods, Boscan, Garcilasso, Luis de 
Leon, Herrera, and Riojo brought to 
the highest perfection, and which, 
possessing qualities that were accepted 
by the ballad poets, diffused itself 
among the people, polishing their taste 
and enlarging their intelligence. Un- 
fortunately the vigorous youth of the 
new national poetry was of short du- 
ration; and it was already past, when, 
in the seventeenth century, the Spanish 
nation, forgetful of its triumphs and 
its glories, let fall from its listless 
hands the sceptre of power which 


* The ballads of the eighth class, from their birth to their maturity, are to be found in the 


“ Romancero General ” and the lesser ‘“‘ Romanceros,” 


portions, were subsequently reunited in it. 
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ruled the world, and the enchanting 
lyre which was the model and delight 
of men. The same great geniuses 
who elevated the national poesy, placed 
it from the very beginning in the path 
of retrogression, by impregnating it 
with that false taste and that ominous 
affectation of which it sickened, even 
unto death. The fantastical conceits 
of Gongora invaded the most eminent 
mind; but while they admitted, their 
own eminent poetical inspirations were 
sufficient to palliate their defects ; and 
Lope, Tirso, and Calderon, even when 
they Gongorised, awoke flashes of a 
brilliant and noble poesy. It was not 
so with those who succeeded them; 
wanting the creative fire and the de- 
liberate taste which genius, art, and 
sound criticism produce, they aban- 
doned themselves toa servile imitation 
of all that was vicious and corrupt, 
without being fortunate enough to be 
able to understand, much less to re- 
produce, the porticn that was really 
excellent. Thirty years before this 
catastrophe took place, who would 
have believed that the beautiful and 
inspired poesy that then existed could 
have so far deteriorated that even the 
rude ballads ef the streets would be 
preferred to it ?: The popular romances 
at the least preserved a certain na- 
turalness, a certain moving interest, 
which were wanting in the vicious, 
affected, and pedantic works of the 
artistic poets who, from the end of the 
seventeenth to the middle of the eigh- 
teenth centuries, cultivated the Span- 
ish Muse. Such was the destiny of 
that divine inspiration which animated 
the illustrious men of genius, who a 
few years before created and enlarged 
the dominion of Castilian poesy. This 
proves that the people became cor- 
rupt in their taste less readily than 
the educated classes, and that igno- 
rance itself does not go so completely 
astray as that false and presumptuous 
knowledge which, in order to distin- 
guish itself the more conspicuously, 
rushes beyond the boundary of the 
real, and loses itself in tortuous ways 
and labyrinths that have no exit.* 





” which, previously published in detached 


These form the first seven parts out of the thir- 
teen of which the entire work was eventually composed. 


To these may be added, ‘‘ The 


Second Part of the Romancero General and Flower of Miscellaneous Poesy,” which had been 
published by Miguel de Madrigal, and some other collections of a similar class which 


subsequently appeared. 














































































































The Universities of Germany. 


THE UNIVERSITIES OF GERMANY. 


We feel confident of having chosen 
both an interesting and an instructive 
subject, in bringing before our readers 
a short account of the German univer- 
sities. In no country, not even in 
England, are there any institutions of 
higher importance than they are, for 
the advancement of learning and 
science ; and it is not only to perform 
a public task profitably, but also to 
pay a debt of private gratitude, that 
we invite consideration of those seats 
of erudition which have been visited 
and looked upon with reverence by so 
many British scholars, divines, philo- 
sophers, and medical professors, in the 
age of Cranmer and of Porson, in the 
time of Canning and of Dr. Arnold; 
albeit, amongst so many English vi- 
siters, and some true admirers, the 
German Universities have never yet 
met with one who was sufficiently ac- 
tuated either by gratitude or else by a 
desire of criticising, as to lay before 
the public of this country a more 
lengthened and, if possible, just ac- 
count of them. Satisfied to reap their 
advantages, content to borrow or to ex- 

lore their intellectual treasures, we 
oe never thought it necessary or ex- 
pedient to consider the peculiar system 
of the German Universities in general, 
or to form a correct estimate of the 
moral and scientific tone that pervades 
them. Men recorded their impressions 
of them in little more than a doggrel 
verse or so, which Canning could 
address to Géttingen,* or Porsont 
devote to the memory of Brunck, 
Ruhnken, or Hermann, who at the 
same time, as Porsen confesses, made 
him drunk with their knowledge. From 
them less information is to be derived 


* We allude to his well-known verses on 


than from some continental travellers 
who now and then could not fail to 
turn an accidental and transitory 
glance towards the German Universi- 
ties, and who allowed them sometimes 
a rank, however secondary, amongst 
the objects of their attention. Of the 
best we have met with, we may men- 
tion * Russell’s Tour in Germany in 
1824 and 1825,” a book which is cer- 
tainly written in a vigorous and judi- 
cious style, though it may pass some- 
times rather a harsh criticism upon the 
peculiar national habits of the Ger- 
man student. The author, who resided 
some time at Jena, and seems to have 
acquired most of his information on 
the German Universities at the time 
of his stay at this particular university- 
town, rates the moral standard of the 
German academicians very low. This 
will not astonish him who knows that 
Jena has been formerly noted in Ger- 
many for the wildness and extrava- 
gances of her students; but it is 
obvious, for the same reason, that Jena 
can hardly be considered as a fair spe- 
cimen. In the latter part of his book, 
the author himself admits that the life 
of the students at Berlin and at Gat- 
tingen does not generally exhibit the 
crude forms which he found to be cha- 
racteristic of the Jena student. 
Thus we must refer our readers for 
further information on our subject 
rincipally to German publications. 
t may be well to add, that the Ger- 
mans have shown a greater interest 
in the scientific institutions of their 
neighbours, than the latter have shown 
for the institutions of Germany. 
They possess a most elaborate ac- 
count of the English universities by 


«“—— the U- 
niversity of Gottingen.” 


+ Richard Porson: 


“TI went to Frankfort and got drunk 
With that most learned Professor Brunck ; 
1 went to Wortz and got more drunken 
With that more learn’d Professor Ruhnken.” 


Nuudis tors pirewy, S Tedrovs, obx 6 wiv ds Doi * 
Tlavrts, wAnv"Eguavvos * 6 3 “Eguavvos ofiden Tevrmy. 
“ Skilled ye are in Metrics, Germans, not the one or the other, 


But all, except Hermann. 


But Hermann is a thorough German.” 
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Huber; and but as lately as 1851, 
a Professor from Joachimsthal Col- 
lege, Berlin, L. Weise, paid a visit 
to ead and Scotland for the es- 

cial purpose of inquiring into the 
rate of sieenten at ieee both high 
and low, in these countries. The let- 
ters in which he published the results 
of his inquiries, after his return to 
Prussia, establish a close comparison 
between educational establishments in 
Prussia and those of England. ‘G. 
Bell's Journal of English Education” 
has given the only translation of them, 
as far as we know, up to the present 
time.* Whatever we may think of the 
author’s opinions—according to which 
the moral and religious part of educa- 
tion would seem better attended to in 
England, the mental and intellectual 
better in Prussia—the letters of Wiese 
will be worth the notice of all who 
take an interest in educational to- 

ies. 

We hope that at a time when the 
question of University reform is so 
strongly engrossing public attention, 
an account of the Universities of a 
neighbouring people may not be un- 
welcome. But we consider the sub- 
ject not merely from an educational 
point of view. It would be very short- 
sighted, and doing the question little 
justice, were we to view them only as 
schools where the young are initiated 
in the rudiments of science. Their 
influence is not limited to the rising 
generation ; and their claims to our 
examination rest upon a still broader 
foundation—they are nurseries for the 
philosopher, the scholar, and the states- 
man—tor all who are to fill the most 
important stations of a country —in 
short, we may call them the foci of a 
nation’s intellectual life, the sources of 
its learning, and the fountains of its 
science—the illustrious assemblages of 
all its wisest and most thinking men. 
Moreover, as great social bodies, they 
display in a remarkable way the genius 
and character of a nation, and exer- 
cise a decisive influence on its moral, 
political, and social condition. And 
this particularly applies to the univer- 
sities of Germany, which have at all 
times acted in that country a singu- 
larly conspicuous and prominent part; 
and have acquired there an importance 
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which does not belong, in the same 
degree, to the universities in other 
countries, both by the greater fre- 
quency with which they were resorted 
to, and by the political ascendancy 
which, in the turn of events, has de- 
volved upon them. 

We are fully aware of the impossi- 
bility of doing so comprehensive a sub- 
ject full justice within the narrow li- 
mits of this essay. We shall therefore 
limit our description of the German 
Universities to leading points of ge- 
neral interest, and treat of their pecu- 
liar system of instruction, their inter- 
nal composition and constitution, their 
relation to the State; and instead of a 
longer and more precise discussion of 
their moral and political character, 
offer some short sketches of the life and 
habits of the German student, which 
the personal experiences and recollec- 
tions of the writer have partly sug- 
gested. 

A statistical and historical survey 
of the German Universities will fitly 
afford usa proper beginning. Germany 
boasts at present of about twenty-five 
universities ; the uncertainty of the cor- 
rect application of the terms German 
and University does not allow of a more 
exact statement. ‘They are of very dif- 
ferent ages, some very old,some quite 
recent. But, as regards their origin, 
they have been all erected by the so- 
vereigns or secular powers of the dif- 
ferent provinces, and none of them ex- 
isted before the middle of the four- 
teenth century. This enables us already 
to draw a twofold conclusion concern- 
ing their nature. It explains, on one 
hand, the entire absence of medieval 
institutions, and of monastic, secluded 
habits ; and it shows, on the other also, 
why they were, and are yet, dependent 
on the governments. ‘The earliest uni- 
versity in Germany was that of Prague. 
It was in 1348, under the Emperor 
Charles LV., when the taste for letters 
had revived so signally in Europe, 
when England may be said to have 
possessed her two old universities al- 
ready for three centuries, Paris her 
Sorbonne already for four, that this 
university was erected as the first of 
German Universities. The idea origi- 
nated in the mind of the Emperor, who 
was educated in Paris, at the univer- 





* We see that one or two translations of Wiese’s letters have appeare] since this was 
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sity of that town, and was eagerly taken 
up by the townspeople of that ancient 
and wealthy city, for they foresaw that 
affluence would shower upon them if 
they could induce a numerous crowd 
of students to flock together within 
their walls. But the Pope and the 
Emperor took an active part in favour- 
ing and authorising the institution ; 
they willingly granted to it wide privi- 
leges, and made it entirely independent 
of Church and State. The teaching of 
the professors, and the studies of the 
students, were submitted to no con- 
trol whatever. After the model of 
the University of Paris, they divided 
themselves into different faculties, and 
made four such divisions — one for di- 
vinity, another for medical science, a 
third for law, and a fourth for philo- 
sophy. The last order comprised those 
who taught and learned the fine arts 
and the seiences, which two depart- 
ments were separate at the Sorbonne. 
All the German universities have pre- 
served this outward constitution, and 
in this, as in many other circumstances, 
the precedent of Prague has had a pre- 
vailing influence on her younger sister 
institutions. The same thing may be 
said particularly of the disciplinary 
tone of the university. In other coun- 
tries, universities sprang from rigid 
clerical and monastic institutions, or 
bore a more or less ecclesiastical cha- 
racter, which imposed upon them cer- 
tain more retired habits, and a severer 
kind of discipline. Prague took from 
the beginning a course widely different. 
The students, who were partly Ger- 
mans, partly of Slavonian blood, en- 
joyed a boundless liberty. They lodged 
in the houses of the townspeople, and 
by their riches, their mental superi- 
ority, and their number (they are re- 
corded to have been as many as twenty 
thousand in the year 1409), became the 
undisputed masters of the city. ‘The 
rofessors and the inhabitants of 
eens far from checking them, rather 
protected the prerogatives of the stu- 
dents, for they found out that all their 
prosperity depended on them. We can 
desire no clearer or more powerful 
proof of the tendency of the German 
University system, than that which we 
must recognise, when we see Prague 
-enter at once upon the arduous task of 
spiritualreform. Not two generations 
had passed since the erection of an in- 
stitution thus constituted, before Huss 
and Jerome of Prague began to teach 
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the necessity of an entire reformation 
of the Church. The phenomenon is 
characteristic of the bold spirit of in- 
quiry that must have grown up at the 
new University. However, the poli- 
tical consequences that attended the 
promulgation of such doctrines led al- 
most to the dissolution of the Univer- 
sity itself. For, the German part of 
the students broke up, in consequence 
of repeated and serious came that 
had taken place with the Bohemian and 
Slavonic party, and went to Leipzig, 
where straightway a new and purely 
German University was erected. While 
Prague became the seat of a protracted 
and sanguinary war, a great number 
of Universities rose into existence 
around it, and attracted the crowds 
that had formerly flocked to the Bohe- 
mian capital. It appeared as if Ger- 
many, though it had received the im- 
pulse from abroad, would leave all 
other countries behind itself in the 
erection and promotion of these learned 
institutions, for all the districts of the 
land vied with each other in creating 
universities, ‘Thus arose those of Ros- 
tock, Ingolstaldt, Vienna, Heidelberg, 
Cologne, Erfurt, Tubingen, Greifs- 
walde, Tréves, Mayence, and Bales— 
schools which have partly disappeared 
again during the political storms of 
subsequent ages. The beginning of 
the sixteenth century added to them 
one at Frankfort on the Oder, and 
another, the most illustrious of all, 
Wittenberg. Everyone who is ac- 
quainted with the history and origin of 
the Reformation, knows what an im- 
portant part the latter of these univer- 
sities took in the weighty transactions 
of those times. ‘The Reformation ori- 
ginated in a disputation of university 
professors, on the famous ninety-five 
theses of Dr. M. Luther, and in its 
earliest stage the whole movement had 
the appearance of a mere academical 
squabble. But soon the overwhelming 
eloquence of the chief champion of the 
new doctrines, the deep researches of 
Melancthon and its other adherents, 
the burning of the Papal decrees by the 
whole studentship of Wittenberg, with 
Luther at their head, convinced the 
world that questions of greater moment 
were hidden under the learned discus- 
sions of the Wittenberg professors. It 
is not our business here to follow up 
the further course of those memorable 
events. Wittenberg remained by no 
means the only champion of Protes- 
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tantism. At Marburg, Jena, Kénigs- 
berg, and Helmstadt, universities of a 
professedly Protestant character were 
erected. These schools became the 
cradle and nurseries of the Reforma- 
tion; and, humanly speaking, it may 
be said that the regeneration of Chris- 
tian faith, in those times, was, on 
the Continent at least, the work of the 
German Universities. Nor can this, 
by any means, be considered as an ac- 
cidental merit of theirs. On the con- 
trary, there can be no doubt that the 
organic principle of the German Uni- 
versities, given as it was at the erection 
of Prague, and faithfully preserved in 
all the subsequent universities — we 
mean their unrestricted independence 
of teaching and learning — was, as it 
were, a preliminary, if not the direct 
cause of the Reformation. Though 
England, at that time, had her Ox. 
ford and her Cambridge, though she 
had had her Wiclifie, her Thomas 
More, yet the impulse of the Re- 
formation came to her less from her 
own universities than from Germany. 
While King Henry VIII. engaged in 
a dispute with Luther, Cranmer and 
his fellows turned their eyes to Ger- 
many; the reformers mostly looked to 
it for information on the questions that 
had begun to sway their minds. But 
whilst in Germany, the universities, 
backed by the people at large, carried 
the Reformation against the Emperor 
and the temporal powers; England, 
where the universities, as bodies, were 
more subject to traditional rule and 
authority, took in the beginning only 
a secondary part in the cause of the 
Reformation, and made it its own only 
in proportion as the changeable views 
of the sovereigns of the ‘country im- 
posed upon them the necessity of 
either acquiescing or opposing its 
movements. 

Unfortunately the German Univer- 
sities lost in the next centuries a great 
part of their lustre and renown; not 
that they had become unfaithful to 
their mission, and renounced at any 
time their task; but the country was 
in general unhappy—and we must not 
wonder if, during a long period of con- 
tinual slaughter and ravages, we find 
the thirst of knowledge subsiding, and 
people less eager to frequent or pro- 
mote those seats of learning which 
had brought on them, together with 
all the light they had given, so much 
dissension and strife. No new univer- 
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sity was added to the old list — and 
those which existed divided themselves 
into two opposite camps. Whilst the 
Saxon, the Prussian, and all the 
Northern Universities proclaimed Pro- 
testant principles, the Roman Ca- 
tholic States of Germany, such as 
Austria and Bavaria, made their Uni- 
versities strictly orthodox schools ; 
they were not able to do so without 
cutting down the liberty of teaching 
and learning ina great many instances, 
and without reducing them to a kind 
of seminaries, with close inspection 
and superintendence from their govern- 
ments. Though the Protestant princes 
kept themselves not always free from 
the reproach of having interfered with 
the learned schools of their countries, 
yet they allowed them throughout to 
retain their original organic principles, 
and dictated to their professors no 
creed, to their students, no mode of 
learning. Some decided improvements 
were gradually introduced, the most 
important of which was certainly the 
abolition of the Latin language in Uni- 
versity lectures, and the institution of 
the German tongue in its stead —a 
merit which is due to the University 
of Halle and its professors. 

The political struggles of Germany 
called her Universities repeatedly again 
into the foreground. Thus, when the 
French invaded the country, and con- 
quered a great part of the Prussian 
provinces, in consequence of the battle 
of Jena, the German Universities, and 
particularly Halle, became the haunts 
of the national party. The armies of 
Bliicher, and the Black Band of Lit- 
zow and Korner chiefly consisted of 
German students, who, in their enthu- 
siastic patriotism, had taken an oath 
to accept no quarter from a French- 
man, and to give none; but not to 
rest till the foe was expelled from the 
land. Itis chiefly with such soldiers 
that the battles of Katzbach, Leipzig, 
Montmartre, and at last of Waterloo, 
were fought, and the yoke of the 
French usurper was ultimately broken. 

During the late internal struggles of 
Germany, the Universities took again 
the lead, as champions of civil freedom. 
It was not likely that institutions, so 
intimately connected with the progress 
and intellectual improvement of their 
country, should have espoused another 
cause than that of liberty and cf so- 
cial advancement. But their party 
has as yet been too weak; and the 
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princes found means to counteract and 
defeat the bold projects of the Berlin 
and Vienna students by their cannons 
and their regular armies. It behoves 
us best to leave future events and im- 
partial historiography either to justify 
or to condemn the policy which the 
German academies of 1848 and 1849 
adopted, and not to pronounce, from 
our own feelings or reminiscences, a 
sentence which might appear one-sided 
to part of our readers. 

It is universally admitted that the 
seven Prussian Universities take a pro- 
minent rank amongst those of Ger- 
many. The largest, and yet the most 
recent of them, is that of Berlin. It 
was erected in 1810 by the late King 
Frederick William III., and has had 
the most illustrious names amongst its 
professors—such as F, A. Wolff, Lach- 
mann, Béckh, Zumpt, J. Bekker, 
among scholars; Rose, Mitzscherlich, 
Ehrenberg, Encke, Lichtenstein, on na- 
tural sciences; Schleiermacher, De 
Wette, Neander, Hengstenberg, in 
divinity; Miiller and Dieffenbach, 
amongst physicians; and Fichte, Schel- 
ling, and Hegel, among its philoso- 
phers, It has also the largest num- 
ber of students, amounting at present 
to about 2,400, of whom only 1,800 
may be said to frequent it with the 
view of perfecting themselves in one 
of the learned professions. Next to 
Berlin in point of numbers rank Bres- 
lau, Bonn, Halle, of between 700 and 
1,000 students; finally, Konigsberg, 
Greifswalde, and Minster, of between 
200 and 400 students. Names like 
those of Bessel, Argelander, Niebuhr, 
Gesenius, Nitzsch, and Tholuck, will, 
to mention only a few of their stars, 
sufficiently establish their claims to in- 
tellectual merit. But others of the 
German States boast of universities 
highly noted for their success. Thus 
Heidelberg adds the charms of a de- 
lightful neighbourhood to the excellent 
resources it offers for educational pur- 
poses, and this has sometimes the 
effect of inducing the academicians who 
frequent it to turn the former of these 
advantages to a far greater account 
than the latter. Gdttingen, where 
Leibnitz and Luden once taught, was 
erected by George II., King of Eng- 
land, and Elector of Hanover. It 
was always famous in the classical and 
historical departments. Tubingen, in 
the kingdom of Wirtemberg, has, 
amongst other excellencies, an impor- 
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tant seminary for Protestant divinity 
joined to its University. Its divines 
form a distinct and imposing school of 
their own. Giessen boasts of that 
greatest chemist of the age, Liebig. 
Jena was till lately ill reputed in Ger- 
many, on account of the democratical 
and dissolute tone of its students. 
Leipzig, adorned by many great names, 
has lately lost one of the first scholars 
in G. Hermann, the veteran of classical 
erudition. Kiel, Rostock, Marburg, 
have establishments by no means to be 
despised, though they may not rank 
with those first mentioned. 

The Universities of the Southern 
and Roman Catholic districts of Ger- 
many are very different from the Pro- 
testant Universities. Their system is 
far more authoritative, their discipline 
more severe, their instruction more in- 
fluenced by the secular and ecclesias- 
tical powers. Bavaria has three uni- 
versities — Munich, Wirzburg, and 
Erlangen. Austria has nine, amongst 
which Vienna and Prague take deci- 
dedly the lead. Olmutz, Gratz, and 
Inspruck are situated in the different 
German parts; Pesth and Lemberg 
in the Hungarian and Slavonic domi- 
nions; two, namely, Pavia and Padua, 
in the Italian provinces of the Austrian 
empire. All these establishments can- 
not be said to possess the organic 
pate with which the German 

Jniversities first arose, and which 
still characterise the Protestant dis- 
tricts. ‘The governments, being afraid 
of the consequences that might attend 
the existence of independent educa- 
tional institutions, rescinded the liberty 
of teaching and learning, and kept 
both students and professors under 
strict superintendence. Though they 
did not altogether abandon the lecture 
system, yet they submitted the acade- 
micians to an infinite number of obli- 
gations and restrictions, concerning 
their studies as well as their mode of 
living. All students’ associations 
are forbidden and suppressed—a regu- 
lar attendance and periodical exami- 
nation required — every tendency that 
does not coincide with absolutism in 
matters temporal, and with the infal- 
lible authority of Rome in things 
spiritual, is excluded; and wherever 
it faces the light of day, silenced by 
immediate removal from the Univer- 
sity, or by confinement within the 
prison-walls of an Austrian citadel — 
those walls that closed themselves 
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for seven years or the poor Silvio 
Pellico. The professorships are for a 

at part in the hands of Jesuits; and 
invisible spies surround the youth in 
his amusements and conversations. 
Such a system could, of course, but 
have the effect of crippling these insti- 
tutions. And, in fact, it seems almost 
as if an intellectual curse lay on 
the Austrian Univerities; for though 
Vienna and Prague, as well as Munich 
in Bavaria, are better frequented and 
less obscure establishments than the 
rest of the Roman Catholic Universi- 
ties in Germany, yet none of them 
can exhibit such a succession of literary 
and scientific celebrities, or men of 
such general European renown as the 
Protestant Universities of the North. 
When could ever genius and originality 
of thought prosper under the iron rod 
of despotism, or amidst the espionage 
of police scouts? And how can the 
young be inspired with a genuine love 
of knowledge and research, if they see 
their teachers submit, either willingly 
or unwillingly, to the dictates of an 
imperious and tyrannical govern- 
ment? 

Having thus enumerated the Uni- 
versities of Germany, it will now be 
our first and principal business to ex- 
plain the nature of these institu- 
tions, and to elucidate the chief 
characteristics which distinguish them 
from the British Universities. These 
latter have, from their earliest 
time, retained a system of their 
own, which we may shortly call 
the Tutorial system. With this the 
German University system, the pro- 
fessorial or lecture system, as we 
may denominate it, forms the widest 
contrast possible, In Germany, an 
University affords the student no oc- 
casion for tuition. It is but a place 
for public lectures, which those who 
choose may attend. As there is no 
tuition, there are no classes, no tutors 
or fellows; in short there are only pro- 
fessors who deliver the lectures, and 
students who attend them as their au- 
dience. Thus, instead of a variety of 
colleges, we find in a German University 
town only one large building, with a 
great number of halls (Hérsale), where, 
at an hour previously announced by 
each professor, he meets those students 
who have declared, or mean to declare, 
their intention to attend his lecture. 
The reader must discard from his ima- 
gination all compulsion to learn, and 
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all direct intercourse between the stu- 
dent and his teacher, who in most 
cases remain perfect strangers to each 
other, as they both live out somewhere 
in the town, and repair to the Univer- 
sity but for the few daily hours that 
their lectures last. 

We will cast a closer glance at the 
mode of instruction. ‘Travellers on 
the Continent, who have stopped but 
half a day or more at Bonn, Heidel- 
berg, or Berlin, and have visited the 
Universities of these places, will, per- 
haps, remember the crowds of students 
walking up and down the passages, 
along the walks, bocages, or alleys in 
or near those buildings. When the 
clock has struck, they retire into the 
halls. Fifteen or twenty minutes are 
usually allowed for assembling. In 
the meantime every man takes his 
seat on one of the forms, puts his hat 
or bonnet by his side, unfolds his small 
portfolio, and produces an inkhorn, 
armed below with a sharp iron spike, 
by which he fixes it firmly in the 
wooden desk before him. At length 
the professor comes out of the profes- 
sors’ room, and walks up to the ros- 
trum to take his chair. He addresses 
his audience with ‘* Meine Herren,” 
and delivers his lecture, either reading 
or speaking extempore. A few intro- 
ductory remarks usually precede, in 
order to connect the lecture of the day 
with the last, whereupon the professor 
proceeds with his subject. This is the 
moment when the students take up 
their pens and begin to put down 
notes in their books. Some write 
down in short-hand every word and 
syllable that drops from the lips 
of their Mentor with a scrupulous- 
ness that amounts to superstition. 
Others select merely the more valuable 
crumbs that strike their ears, A few 
affect a sovereign contempt for learn- 
ing by goose-quills and oak-apple- 
juice, and appear only listening with 
profound attention. All seem scrib- 
bling, hearing, and learning for three- 
quarters of an hour; when the Uni- 
versity clock strikes again the magical 
three sounds, the professor shuts his 
book, the students wipe their pens, 
take hat, inkhorn and portfolio, and 
every one strives to gain the door, to 
return to his lodgings or to attend 
another lecture. 

This process, daily repeated, includes 
all the teaching of a German Univer- 
sity. There are, it is true, attached 
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to some lectures, a few meetings of a 
somewhat different nature, in which 
the students, under the presidency of 
a professor, explain or discuss chosen 
passages from sacred or classical au- 
thors, from medical writers, or ancient 
lawyers: here essays are written and 
criticised by each member in turn ; 
and government or the University have 
appointed prizes to those of particu- 
lar merit. But these meetings (called 
Seminare) are attended only by few, 
and chietly by poor students; whilst 
the great majority of academicians 
never think of visiting them, and de- 
rive all their college instruction from 
the lectures solely. 

The lecture-system of the German 
Universities, as we have described it, 
has been imitated in a great many in- 
stitutions out of Germany, with diffe- 
rent success. In most instances it has 
been thought advisable to combine it 
with other methods which might bet- 
ter ensure or ascertain what progress 
the student has made, and whether he 
has really profited by the oral deliveries 
at which he has been present. With 
such modifications it has been adopted 
at the Scotch Universities, at London 
University, in several Russian, Dutch, 
and some German high schools. How- 
ever wise and well-calculated these al- 
terations may have been in particular 
cases, and for the especial views of 
such establishments, they must be con- 
sidered as deviations from the peculiar 
a and tendency with which the 
lecture system is practised and upheld 
by the principal German Universities, 
where it exists in its purest and un- 
altered nature. The principal aim 
and merit of this method is to offer the 
most independent and least authorita- 
tive mode of teaching, and to induce 
the student, by means of an animated 
and highly suggestive discourse, to ex- 
ert his own individual judgment and 
industry, without the interference of 
his professor. It omits all direct tui- 
tion, in order to produce self-tuition ; 
it avoids all compulsion to learn, all 
ushering, all superintendence, in order 
to leave an entirely voluntary applica- 
tion as the only spring of intellectual 
improvement; it refrains fromexamin- 
ing the student, from testing his in- 
dustry, from influencing or guiding 
more directly his studies, in order not 
to prepossess his mind with a dog- 
matical bias, or one particular school 
doctrine, but rather to leave his genius 
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toits own unprejudiced bent, and togive 
his individuality a full and open field. 

It would be impossible that the loose 
and independent relation between the 
German student and his professor 
could prove salutary to the former, 
and satisfactory to the latter, if the 
student had not attained a high degree 
of mental maturity previously to his en- 
tering on his University course. ‘This 
is a consideration of the highest im- 
portance, if we will appreciate cor- 
rectly the German college system. 
Therefore we have to remind our 
readers that a German student has pre- 
viously been educated at a German 
gymnasium, and has there been duly 
prepared for the University, during a 
space of nine years. For no student 
is admitted who has not delivered up 
at his matriculation an authentic testi- 
monial from his gymnasium that he 
has passed the established final ‘ exa- 
mination in presence of the examin- 
ers duly appointed, and before the 
Royal Commissioner sent for that pur- 
pose. All the elementary part of edu- 
cation, and a great part of what is 
taught at college in England, has been 
thoroughly acquired by the German 
student at one of the gymnasia, which 
are all equally well fitted for preparing 
for University life, and form, in fact, 
the natural basis of the Universities. 
They combine an extensive and me- 
thodical instruction with a strict dis- 
cipline. From his tenth to his twen- 
tieth year, the student has there been 
well trained, and as it were drilled, by 
question and answer, by daily tasks 
and weekly lessons, by written exer- 
cises and memorial repetitions—in one 
word, by all the hacknied machinery 
of school tuition. In removing to col- 
lege, he becomes emancipated from 
such intellectual guardianship; and, 
with the jacket, he has also left his 
years of mental minority behind him. 
Henceforth he is bidden to avail him- 
self of the means of intellectual im- 
provement, without any direct guid- 
ance or interference of a master. He 
chooses his particular vocation out of 
the four learned professions —a most 
important step which precedes his ma- 
triculation. He chooses the lectures 
which he will attend, and the profes- 
sors whom he will hear. He lives in 
complete independence outwardly and 
mentally, and is entirely master of his 
actions and of the use he will make of 
his time. 
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Thus, it appears that the profes- 
sorial University system is based on 
the supposition that the student has 
attained already a high degree of moral 
and intellectual maturity ; it can only 
sneceed under this condition. We 
must bear this in mind, whilst we re- 
flect on its efficiency. Lectures can- 
not, by any means, be considered as 
the most efficient mode of teaching ; 
we have not the slightest hesitation in 
admitting this. Indeed, how can a 
transaction, which assigns to the hearer 
a merely passive part, claim any high 
effect in imparting knowledge? But 
we must remember that the purpose of 
University lectures is rather to suggest 
thoughts, and to produce or direct self- 
exertion, than to inculcate certain 
principles. ‘They afford to the pro- 
fessor an opportunity for laying down 
his views in an eloquent manner, and 
for expounding, in a connected deli- 
very, and before an intelligent and 
unbiassed audience, the fruits of his 
life-long researches, which he could 
not do by instruction in the shape of 
lessons, or by doctrinal and practical 
tuition. At the same time he can give 
the student all the necessary hints 
that are needed to introduce him to 
his science; he will, of course, never 
forget to mention the sources and au- 
thorities whence further information 
may be drawn; he can advise the 
student what he must read, give him 
his criticism on publications or former 
doctrines on the subject, and thus a 
lecture cannot fail to become, in truth, 
a sign-post which shows him the way 
into the realms of knowledge. More 
than this is not intended by the lec- 
tures, for all the toil and responsibilit 
of learning, which in the English a 
leges and in other schools is for a 
great part borne by the tutors, mas- 
ters, or fellows, devolves in Germany 
on the student alone. The student 
is not submitted to any test of his im- 
provements until he either desires to 
pass his examination for a degree, or 
for his capacity for holding office, 
which latter examination is not the 
business of a German University. 

It may be said, that institutions 
which thus decline to offer a guarantee 
for the success of education cannot he 
possessed of a praiseworthy method ; 
for if nothing prevents the student 
from remaining in utter ignorance all 
the time of his University course, if he 
may miss the object of his staying, 
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without being in time made aware of 
it, we cannot say that the Universities 
fulfil their task. To this we can only 
answer, that the German Universities 
are not, properly speaking, educating 
institutions in the same sense as the 
English colleges of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. As they do not pledge them- 
selves to educate young men, they 
cannot be justly reproached with miss- 
ing that aim. Their design is but to 
afford young men the best possible op- 
portunity for acquiring knowledge by 
their own efforts, and they should only 
be judged according to this their pro- 
fessed purpose. And let their history, 
let a glance at their actual state, show 
whether they have misunderstood their 
task, and whether they have overrated 
the self-educating abilities of the youth 
they have had to deal with, 

Some English writers, as Coleridge, 
have described the German lecture 
system, in a sarcastic way, as a great 
waste of ink and paper. They have 
been at a loss to conceive why a num- 
ber of persons should meet to put 
down notes from the mouth of a pro- 
fessor, whilst they might ask him to 
send his lectures to the press, and 
might thus, for a couple of shillings, 
oe all his wisdom in plain legi- 

le print, and peruse it at home at 
leisure, as if we lived yet in the middle 
ages, or as if Jansen’s art had never 
been discovered? Even in Germany 
the mechanical use of the pen has often 
been censured, and we have often heard 
a few lines quoted, which are exqui- 
sitely illustrative of the difference be- 
tween writing and knowing the sum- 
mary of a lecture :— 

* Der Studio muss in ’s Collegium, 

Dass er die Wissenschaft allda erschnappe, 


Und, ist der Weg zur Weisheit noch so krumm, 
Er trigt sie fort, in seiner Mappe.” 


* For lectures sound the student's bound, 
Deep wisdom not to catch ill, 
And when it’s caught, his head knows nought, 
It only fills his satchel.” 


However, they who think thus are 
apt to overlook the great advantages 
which oral demonstrations offer over 
written or printed expositions. Our 
memory and our imagination receive 
infinitely deeper and more lasting im- 

ressions from a discourse which is 
field in our presence by a person in 
whom a science is, as it were, embo- 
died, than from books on the same 
subject. We might quote an ancient 
authority for this truth, out of Plato’s 
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** Phedrus,” where Socrates discusses 
with his adept the superiority of oral 
delivery to written essays for philo- 
sophical purposes. But even without 
appealing to any authorities, we may 
easily conjecture that the living word 
must supersede the dead letter in power 
and efficacy. There must be more ef- 
fect in listening to a Newton in the 
chair demonstrating the laws of motion 
in their eternal necessity, than in read- 
ing his “ Principia Philosophie Natu- 
is.” As for the habit of writing 
down from lectures, we should not 
uarrel too much with that; as it is by 
far the most immaterial part of the 
proceeding, it should be left to indi- 
vidual choice, and may have its good, 
partly by affording a document to 
which the student may refer, and by 
which he may recall the thread of the 
lecture to his mind, and partly by fix- 
ing the attention of the hearer on the 
words and thoughts of the lecturer by 
an outward and physical means. 
Opinions will probably always be 
divided on the question, What means 
are the best for educating young men 
of an advanced age. Some will advo- 
cate close superintendence, frequent 
examinations, and direct personal in- 
fluence of the masters upon the stu- 
dent, as the safest course. ‘The German 
Universities have followed the opposite 
course, and look upon a system like 
that of Oxford, Dublin, or Cambridge, 
or—to turn to a different part of the 
globe —of Riga and Dorpat, and of 
most Universities in other countries, 
as derogatory to the dignity both of the 
professor and student. It may indeed 
fairly be questioned whether anything is 
won at all for the purposes of an Univer- 
sity, by reducing the professors to the 
drudgery of daily tuition, with all its 
concomitant toil, unpleasantness, ma- 
chinery, and repetition, and on the 
other hand, by ushering each student 
into some pre-established method or 
traditional frame of teaching. The 
mind is an organism infinitely finer 
and more self-acting than any other 
organism nature presents. Yet, the 
more independent the mind is in its 
growth than a plant or a tree, and the 
more such a comparison must be con- 
sidered as inadequate, the more correct 
and justified we shall be in choosing an 
inference from the practice of a gar- 
dener. You may bend and twist a 
tree, almost into any shape, whilst it 
is young: this is both conducive to its 
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growth, and indispensable to its proper 
tormation; but, when stem and root 
are once developed, you must leave 
them to their own direction and im. 
pulse, and, provided that sun and rain 
are fairly and in due time afforded, the 
tree will grow of itself, whereas it will 
fade and be crippled under a continued 
artificial treatment which extends be- 
yond the acme of its growing powers, 
Much more so the mind. University 
education is to be the last stage of 
mental growth. It comes at a time 
when body and mind are adult, and all 
but finished in their natural stage of 
development. For this reason a con- 
siderably wider field ought to be left 
to the intellectual individuality of the 
student. It is a great mistake to be- 
lieve that doctrines or knowledge were 
best imparted to that age by means of 
the most directand most practical train- 
ing. The best kind of education for 
adults is that which is most calculated 
to produce self-exertion and voluntary 
efforts of the learner. For self-exer- 
tion is the only true and genuine spring 
of mental improvement. An uniform 
and authoritative mode of teaching is 
often even calculated to do much mis- 
chief. It bars true genius up within 
the trammels of learned traditions; it 
deflects or suppresses talent in its yet 
infantine guesses or stammerings; it 
denies or misapprehends the instinc- 
tive gifts of the mind, the innate love 
of truth, and forgets entirely that we 
learn nothing so well and so convinc- 
ingly as what we acquire by self-made 
researches. 

There is certainly as much danger 
in educating too much as there is in 
educating too little. The German 
professorial system is intended to steer 
clear of both these extremes, by giving 
the most easy and accessible instruc- 
tion, together with the least degree of 
direct teaching. It offers the most 
varied, the most attractive, and the 
most suggestive form of instruction, 
and leaves the student entirely to judge 
and use it as he feels himself disposed. 
Let no one suppose that such a sys- 
tem would endanger rather than pro- 
mote the exertions of the student, by 
the absence of more direct inducements 
for learning. 

It is well known that the German 
student is not behind in industry 
and in patience; nor can we con- 
ceive why this system should lead to a 
different result. A young man has, 
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in his twentieth year, we should say, 
become wise enough to know that he 
does not merely learn in order to please 
his professors, and he labours no more 
under the delusion of the school-boy, 
who fancies he is nicely tricking his 
master whilst he steals away from his 
school-form. But if the student should 
ever cease to remember the object of 
his stay at the University, the thought 
that he is, by his own choice, remain- 
ing ignorant amidst a crowd of assidu- 
ous and intelligent fellow-students, 
will induce him more effectually to 
amend, than any disciplinary notices 
or tutorial remonstrances. 

We cannot pass by this occasion 
without stating some of the historical 
effects by which the German Univer- 
sity system has been attended. Im- 
partial observers will admit that Ger- 
many boasts of students who are willing 
and able to exert themselves in the 
highest degree possible. Their plod- 
ding disposition has become a standing 
jest to some English writers, who could 

2 foolish enough even for a moment 
to depreciate the zeal and fervor of 
those youthful and disinterested search- 
ers after truth. Is not the toilsome 
and self-dictated, unwearied patience 
of the German student, over his mid- 
night lamp, quite as worthy of respect 
and praise as the daily reading hours 
of an Oxford or Cambridge student, 
who often works for prizes or honours, 
under the direction of his tutor ? And 
who that truly appreciates learning 
and science will ever indulge in sneer- 
ing at the means and trouble by which 
it must be acquired? The German 
Universities have no cause to disclaim 
the epithet with which their adepts 
are honoured, as long as German Uni- 
versity-men are sought and respected, 
and as long as their writings, the fruit 
of their plodding qualities, are read 
and appreciated. 

With equal truth it may be said of 
the German Universities that they pro- 
mote individuality of intellect and opi- 
nion almost to an excess; of course, 
for every one is there led, nay, com- 
pelled to think and judge for himself, 
and to take nothing on trust. It is 
certainly true that lately a great many 
learned novelties and doctrinal schools 
have been hatched at the German Uni- 
versities. We do not want to deny— 
in fact it would be useless—that Ger- 
many is possessed of the largest 
amount of intellectual fertility. Its 
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Universities have, indeed, put forth all 
kinds of theories — sometimes useful, 
but often fantastic—in many cases pro- 
found, in some revolutionary; here 
with an air of venerable soe 
there again with the artificial hot-house 
forcing of modern wit. Homeopathy 
has come from Germany —mesmerism 
had its origin there —hydropathy ema- 
nates from thence; rationalism and 
mysticism, too, have their adherents 
there in innumerable shades and rami- 
fications. Pantheism is maintained by 
some philosophers; scepticism is the 
result of others’ views, and schools 
follow each other there, thick and 
quick. Leibnitz, Kant, Fichte, Schel- 
ling, Hegel have peopled the German 
Universities with their followers. Go 
to a University, there are not two 
doctors in law or divinity who hold the 
same opinions ; and even their lectures 
often have a strong admixture of in- 
dividual views and even polemics: the 
students, of course, choose their party 
too for themselves. This mushroom- 
like fertility of doctrines in Germany 
forms a striking contrast to the 
steady, undeviating march of intellect 
in the learned circles of Oxford and 
Cambridge, Dublin or London. At 
the British Universities, doctrines and 
education are infinitely more positive 
and alike. All the students receive, 
within each College, one and the same 
kind of education; they are all taught 
in the same fixed way, and depend for 
their opinions almost solely on the opi- 
nions of their tutors or professors, 
who do not much differfrom each other. 
For this reason it often appears to ob- 
serving foreigners as if the intellects of 
English University-men were all mould- 
ed in one and the same national shape, 
and stamped by the same influence; 
nor can it be astonishing that the au- 
thoritative character of English Uni- 
versity education should have this 
effect. Compare with them an adept 
from a German University, and you 
will find him usually swayed by a rest- 
less and independent, nay, frantic de- 
sire of research and of theorising on 
his own account. There is, undoubt- 
edly, much danger as well as some 
good with either of these two different 
tendencies, which it is not our business 
here to discuss. But we may, without 

t fear of erring, set it down asa 
act, that the German University sys- 
tem, devoid as it is of the principle of 
authority, has gained in intellectual 
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fertility, in the quick growth of science, 
in production of individual views, 
whereas it has, at the same time, lost 
in steadiness and concentration of aim, 
and in unity and firmness of doctrine, 
which have their own particular good, 
not in science, but in moral and political 
views, and may rather be said to belong 
to the properties of English education. 

We trust that the mode of instrue- 
tion usual at the German Universities 
is so far sufficiently characterised in 
its main features. It embraces, as we 
have stated, four distinct branches of 
science — divinity, law, medicine, and 
philosophy (that is, classics, natural 
sciences and history) ; four deans and 
one rector are annually chosen by and 
from among the regular professors, to 
represent these four learned faculties, 
sa they are denominated. ‘These five 
men constitute the University Senate, 
who hardly ever interfere with the stu- 
dents, over whom they have only a no- 
minal control, except in coming and 
leaving, at their matriculation, and at 
their asking for a testimonial or a de- 
gree. ‘They preside, together with the 
ordinary and extraordinary professors, 
at public occasions and festivities, in- 
vested with richly-decorated velvet 
robes. Connected with the Senate is 
also an University Judge, before whom 
students may be taken who incur debts, 
or have been found out duelling, or 
have committed themselves politically. 

The reader will perceive that the 
above division into four faculties implies 
a professional character which does not 
belong to the British Universities. 
Every German student decides before 
his matriculation which profession and 
which class he will join. The whole 
plan of his studies and the choice of 
his lectures will depend upon this 
decision. A medical student will hear 
lectures on anatomy, physiology, 
chemistry and phrenology; a lawyer 
will attend prelections on civil, crimi- 
nal, and common law, or the ancient 
and modern codes; the divinity stu- 
dent will frequent exegetical lectures, 
learn Hebrew, read the fathers, hear 
lectures on church history, ethics and 
the dogmas of the Christian faith ; 
whilst the classical student, according 
to his particular intentions, will be 
present at interpretations of Horace, 
Pindar, Plato, and Sophocles, or else 
hear some historian, geographer, ma- 
thematician, or astronomer. Thus 


each student, though fully at liberty 
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to hear and learn what he likes, will 
generally choose but such lectures as 
fall in with his particular profession, 
and the different halls of a German 
University are usually filled but by one 
of the four classes of students. ‘lhere 
are but few lectures of common and 
general interest, such as logic, meta- 
physics, and those on all general to- 
pics, historical, or philosophical; the 
great stock and majority of lectures 
are altogether addressed by profes. 
sional men to professional adepts. In 
this respect the British Universities 
form a wide contrast with those of 
Germany, and the Continental High 
Schools in general. British students 
receive within their colleges all one 
and the same kind of education, and 
no regard is paid to any individual 
profession. ‘Their object is said to be 
general knowledge, and not profes- 
sional knowledge, and for law and me- 
dical science, as well as all more prac- 
tical pursuits of any kind whatever, 
little or no preparation is made, except 
in establishments independent of the 
Universities themselves. It is cer- 
tainly not the design of the Universities 
to form mere business men; but it may 
be hardly advisable to defer the ap- 
prenticeship for the learned professions 
too long. Universities should not 
merely be considered as intended to 
turn out gentlemen, or to delegate a 
multitude of scientific drones, or to 
create a number of young Grecians, 
with a great amount of general taste 
and little practical skill. The country 
derives no use from general philosophy 
and universal information. Its wants 
are of a more imperative and indivi- 
dual nature. It requires men fit for 
the higher branchesof administration— 
men qualified to preach the Gospel, to 
guard its laws, to cure the sick, or to 
instruct the rising generations. If the 
Universities were either too haughty 
or too short-sighted to attend to the 
actual requirements of the country, 
they would earn little gratitude from a 
people for whom they did not provide, 
and from pupils whom they left unfit 
for their vocation. General know- 
ledge is the province of elementary 
schools and preparatory colleges; in 
Germany it is the professed aim of the 
gymnasia. But it is both natural and 
indispensable that education, in its 
final and most advanced stage, should 
become professional, or else Universi- 
ties can never be seriously said to pre- 
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young men for the higher and 
Goada branches of society. 

We will add here a few words onUni- 
versity degrees and examinations. It 
will be understood from the preceding 
explanations that the German Univer. 
sities do not examine their students at 
all. As they do not engage themselves 
to teach practically, and decline every 
direct responsibility for the actual im- 
provements of their scholars, they have 
no oceasion to examine any student on 
the use he has made of his time and of 
the University lectures. No prizes are 
awarded, no inducements for industry 
held out. It is true that each faculty 
annually proposes one prize-question ; 
and that students of moderate means 
may, upon applying and giving some 
test of industry, often receive presents 
from the assisting-funds of the Univer- 
sity or the Government; but these soli- 
tary and exceptional cases are by their 
nature and extent without effect or im- 
portance for the mass of students. 
‘Their industry is not stimulated by 
love of gain or love of honour. There 
is no list of wranglers or classmen in- 
viting the academician to labour; no 
fear of being plucked, to hinder him 
from being as lazy as he likes. The 
industry of the German student is un- 
selfish and disinterested ; he works for 
his own good and for the love of 
science, and not from ambition or 
want. We do not think that his as- 
siduity would in general be increased, 
and we feel confident it would not be 
ennobled, if the somewhat mercenary 
system into which—to German eyes at 
least—the English universities seem to 
have fallen, was substituted for the 
German system. When a student 
leaves his university, he receives a tes- 
timonial whereon the lectures which 
he has paid for and attended are men- 
tioned, from half-year to half-year ; 
each professor usually is requested to 
witness his attendance by some little 
epithet, as Besucht, fleissig besucht, etc. 
Beyond this a University does not go. 
The only case where examinations take 
place is when application is made for a 
degree, Any person may get a degree 
from a German University, if he can 
pass the requisite examination, and 
send in a printed essay, with other tes- 
timonials to prove his capacity. The 
candidate, wes may be from any coun. 
try or school, has only to pay the fees, 
get his essay acknowledged as satisfac- 
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tory, and then present himself for the 
oral examination, which is conducted 
by ordinary professors of the University, 
whom the candidate may choose for 
himself. 

Let no one suppose that the exami- 
nation for a degree of Doctor et Ma- 
gister, or Doctor of Medicine, was 
given away to undeserving persons at 
any of the Prussian and most of the 
larger German Universities. It is true 
that, of late, some of the obscurer 
Universities have established quite a 
traflic with diplomas, and have granted 
them to foreigners, without requiring 
any oral examination, merely on pay- 
ing their fees, and sending some essay, 
with other testimonials, ‘This has 
brought academical degrees into dis- 
repute in Germany as well as abroad ; 
but, as the other Universities did not 
fail to complain of the said abuse at 
the Diet at Frankfort, and took other 
effectual steps in order to compel the go- 
vernments of the lesser German States 
to check it, a more scrupulous mode 
of examining has been enforced, and 
is conscientiously observed in Prussia. 

Degrees are merely ornamental ; 
they give a title or public character, 
but are no legal test of capacity. Now, 
in order to ascertain the fitness of 
young men for office,. either for the 
church, or the bar, or the gymnasial 
or academical chair, or for surgical 
practice, it appears a public test is re- 
quisite. But the Universities could, 
according to their design and nature, 
not meddle with it. The necessary 
examinations, therefore, are conducted 
by commissions appointed by Govern. 
ment to examine young divines, scho- 
lars, lawyers, and surgeons, before they 
are permitted to hold office. Here, 
of course, difference of skill among 
the candidates is a matter of the 
highest importance; and the result of 
these examinations usually decides the 
actual improvements of the student, 
as well as his future prospects. These 
examinations are, therefore, the final 
aim and conclusion of the student’s 
effort, who passes them sometimes im- 
mediately, sometimes from one to five 
years after his University-triennium. 
‘Hic Rhodus, hie salta! hereafter will 
be all plain sailing. 

The British Universities are inde- 
pendent corporations, but those of 
Germany are in a great measure de- 
pendent on the governments. It was 
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the princes who founded and endowed 
them, and it is the princes too who 
can, if they choose, keep them in con- 
stant vive Therefore, the German 
Universities are often degraded into a 
kind of political engines, which the 
minister of public instruction must 
work, according to the wind of the 
court or the immediate inspiration of 
the sovereign. Science ought, by its 
nature, to be independent ; and as the 
censorship of an overruling power must 
needs tend to fetter and degrade its 
representatives, we will trust in a fu- 
ture generation, and an age yet to 
come, when the German Universities 
may be emancipated from the interfe- 
rence of their governments. Hitherto 
oppressive measures have only now 
and then been carried into effect, and 
an appearance of autonomy has been 
left to the Universities of the Protestant 
and northern states, though less so in 
Austria. Every person can become 
a lecturer upon proving his ability be- 
fore the existing professors; but his 

romotion and salary depend on the 
intentions of government, and the sup- 
port of his colleagues. If he can meet 
with an audience, ifhe attracts the 
students by his lectures, he cannot well 
be refused a professorship for any 
length of time. ‘i he German Univer- 
sities boast of the principle of universal 
admissibility both for those who want 
to teach and for those who want to 
learn. No creed or birthplace disables 
a person who can prove his capacity, 
from becoming either a lecturer or a 
student on whatever subject he pleases. 
There are no sectarian or religious 
disabilities at any German University ; 
in this respect they differ widely 
from the older British Universities. 
Thus you may find at any German 
University Lutherans, Calvinists, Ro- 
man Catholics, Jews, foreigners from 
Greece, Russia, England, and Ameri- 
ca, Sweden and Norway, Switzerland, 
Hungary, and Poland, &c., amongst 
the students. Nor are the protes- 
sors all of the same creed, except in 
faculties of divinity, which, by their 
nature, present entire uniformity of 
confession. Some Universities contain 
two faculties of divinity, one for Roman 
Catholics and another for Protestants. 
This order of things is perfectly com- 
patible with the German system of 
non-interference in delivering and re- 
ceiving knowledge ; whereas it can, of 
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course, never be made to with 
the present English system. The Ger- 
man High Schools profess to teach all 
to all, and consequently know of no 
creed; but as true scientific bodies, 
they admit argument as the only proof 
of truth, and do not shut the mouth of 
all other confessions, in order that one 
privileged doctrine may claim the bat- 
tle-field undisputed. 

The German princes and ministries 
are more inclined to interfere with the 
political than with the religious opi- 
nions of the people. They have in 
some cases deposed, or not prowoted, 
such professors or lecturers as had of- 
fered to their measures an unpalatable 
resistance. Some time ago the King 
of Hanover put in force a new consti- 
tution in his dominions. He required 
all the higher officers of his State to 
swear allegiance to the new laws. But 
seven professors of Géttingen refused 
doing so, and published a protest 
against the proceedings of Government. 
Some eminent lawyers and scholars 
were amongst them, such as the two 
brothers Grimm, Gervinus, and Dahl- 
mann. They were all deprived of their 
chairs in one decree. But this mea- 
sure only tended to ruin the University. 
For one morning some hundred stu- 
dents led the seven victims in triumph 
out of the town, shook the dust off 
their feet at the gates of Gottingen, 
and went into exile with their seven 
professors. The acclamations of all 
Germany were so loud, and the repu- 
tation of the professors rose so high, 
that they got all of them other chairs 
at other Universities, and thus drew 
the majority of the Géttingen students 
with them into other States. Such- 
like demonstrations of liberal sympa- 
thies have at all times been frequent in 
Germany, and the princes well know 
that every oppressive measure they 
may adopt is sure to be counteracted by 
the independent and turbulent spirit of 
the students. 

We cannot here give a full account 
of the true prevailing features of Ger- 
man University life—a topic which has 
certainly its peculiar attractions, part- 
ly for the singularity of the facts to be 
described, partly for the difficulty of 
a correct and impartial appreciation of 
their ultimate import. Some English 
travellers, such as Russell, Laing, Tal- 
fourd, and others, have spoken of 
German students in terms little flat- 
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tering, and the impression which they 
leave on readers of their accounts is 
that they are a wild, lawless, drunken, 
fighting, and hectoring class, of little 

entlemanly. bearing, and of savage 
Fabits and dispositions. A more cha- 
ritable and thoroughly German-tine- 
tured account of German student life 
has been given by William Howitt, 
who lived some years amongst them, 
and appears to have availed himself of 
the excellent German authorities he 
had occasion to meet with. It would 
be useless to deny that the customs of 
drinking and duel-fighting are some of 
the dark sides of the German universi- 
ties, and we can only wish that, fast 
disappearing as they are, they may 
soon quite cease to disgrace those es- 
tablishments. It is unjust, however, 
in criticising a class of men, to turn 
one’s eyes merely at one or two topics, 
and we ought rather to attempt to 
form a more general estimation of their 
merits and pervading tone. 

It is true, the life of a German stu- 
dent is one of enjoyment as well as of 
study. They hear their lectures, and 

nder over them at home ; they read 

ooks on the objects and questions 
that interest them most ; they consult 
their professors; they form little clubs 
or societies for discussions, and stoutly 
maintain their individual opinions 
against their professors or against 
each other. But these pursuits are 
not the only thing that occupies their 
minds. Youth claims its rights; and 
as the German student is free of super- 
intendence on every side, he allows 
fair play to his favourite propensities. 
It cannot be astonishing that their ex- 
uberant spirits should have a peculiar 
national turn which does not coincide 
with the habits of students of other 
countries. A German student does 
not feather his oar in a university-boat 
on regatta-day; he does not kick the 
foot-ball on Parker’s piece; he does 
not skilfully take the balls at a cricket- 
match. ‘These gentle pastimes would 
not satisfy his bolder and noisier dis- 
position. His thoughts are more ex- 
citable and somewhat enthusiastic. 
His manners are more cordial and 
unreserved. His appearance and de- 
meanour are less aristocratic. Yet he 
is well-bred, and spirited, and high- 
minded; he is frank and open; a 
faithful friend, and an eccentric lover 
of his fatherland. He is a sworn 
enemy to all falsehood and all deceit. 
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Peculiar notions of honour, and a deep 
love of independence and liberty, be- 
long to his most deep-rooted principles. 
Song and music, social parties, convi- 
vial fétes, a martial, undaunted spirit, 
andexcitement of the patriotic feelings, 
throw over his life an enchantment 
which gilds it yet in all his later recol- 
lections. 

Each student lives in apartments 
hired at some townsman’s house, ac- 
cording to his choice and particular 
requirements. From thence he resorts 
to the University only for three or four 
hours daily, to attend lectures. The 
rest of his time is either spent at home 
in reading, or else with his com- 
rades. The absence of a link of union 
among the members of German uni- 
versities, has compelled the students 
almost everywhere to form certain 
clubs or clans, the sole object of which 
is to enjoy themselves together, after 
true students’ fashion. These frater- 
nities wear their own peculiar colours 
on their caps, flags, and breastbands ; 
they are organised with seniors, pre- 
sidents, articles of comment or stu- 
dents’ usage, and meet at their parti- 
cular inns and on especial days of 
every week. There you may see them, 
sitting together around two oblong 
tables, before their beer or wine-gob- 
lets, drinking and singing till late into 
the night, and often hidden in thick 
clouds of tobacco-smoke. They will 
discuss the duels that have been fought 
lately, or are goiug to be fought; they 
will scheme some joke upon a sordid 
Philistine or landlord ; they will agree 
to bring a serenade to their favourite 
professor; they make their political 
speeches on the prospects of their 
fatherland, and the whims of its 
princes ; they drink and sing, and sing 
and drink, whilst wit and sarcasm, 
pun and taunt, fly across the room in 
quick succession, and all is dissolved 
in infinite laughter and merriment. 

Many of the students are fond of 
gymnastics, or Turnen. They spend 
accordingly much of their time upon 
excursions and exercises for that pur- 
pose, and form associations which are 
called Turner- Vereine. 

But by far the majority of Burschen 
delight in fencing and the practice of 
arms. This would certainly be very 
harmless and praiseworthy, if it did 
not induce them to try their swords 
and rapiers in actual contest upon each 
other. But such is still the case to n 
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reat extent at almost all the German 

niversities, and especially among the 
members of the above-mentioned fra- 
ternities. The facility with which 
some German students come from a 
pugnacious disposition to offensive 
words, and from offences to challen- 
ges, will always appear equally extra- 
ordinary and lamentable to anobserver. 
There are amongst them a number of 
braggaducios, eager to test their skill 
and the metal of their swords, and glad 
to pick a quarrel with any one to 
whom they are just in the humour for 
addressing their pert provocations. It 
is to this spirit that most duels must 
be traced ; and they have not always 
even the excuse of personal antipathy, 
or difference of opinion, or a previous 
quarrel, or a miscarried joke, or some 
public or private insult that might have 
set the parties at war. For a few 
hasty words, satisfaction with arms is 
desired and promised; cards are ex- 
changed, seconds chosen, the cartel 
solemnly declared, and time, place, 
and weapon agreed upon. After a 
delay of some days or weeks, which 
are conscientiously made use of for 
practising at the noble art, the parties 
repair, early on the appointed morn- 
ing, with their friends, to the place 
of rendezvous, on some neighbouring 
heath. An umpire and a medical stu- 
dent must always be present. Arrived 
on the ground, they fix the spot and dis- 
tance for the fight, mark the mensura 
or circles within which the combatants 
must keep, strip the upper part of their 
body, and, after close examination of 
the weapons, the sanguinary contest 
begins. ‘The umpire holds bis rapier 
steadfastly between them, in order 
to stop them at the first wound that is 
inflicted, and to prevent foul play. 
Thus the two antagonists may stand, 
parrying and returning each other's 
thrusts for some minutes, until at 
length their vigour relaxes. Now 
comes the moment for the decisive 
blow. The contest becomes more des- 

erate, and the swords glance almost 
invisibly, whilst the shouting of the 
anxious friends mingles with the rapid 
clash of the rapiers, Suddenly the 
umpire shouts—Sitzt, one of the two 
is hit ; blood has been drawn and the 
duel is over. And, whilst the medical 
student advances to attend to the 
wound, the umpire summons the two 
antagonists to shake hands and to pro- 
mise that they will consider the offence 
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as forgotten and as expiated, and that 
they will neither bear one another any 
grudge from it, nor allow any infor. 
mation of the occurrence to spread, 
This is vowed, as throughout trans. 
actions of this nature a certain chival- 
rous air and appearance of good grace 
is preserved. Thus the mischief which 
duels cause consists fortunately in little 
beyond disfiguring the face by sword. 
cuts, as lives are but seldom or never 
set at stake. Yet we have no desire 
of cloaking the savage and barbarous 
nature of a custom which is so utterly 
repugnant to all the humane feelings. 
The governments and college authori- 
ties have long since proscribed and for- 
bidden duelling; but of late even the 
students of Berlin, Bonn, and Bres- 
lau have themselves made efforts to 
prevent and eradicate them entirely, by 
the erection of a students’ jury (Ehren- 
gerichte), before which quarrels may 
be settled peacefully. 

The students’ associations have al- 
ways been suspected, and repeatedly 
dissolved by the governments; for 
these self-constituted clubs continually 
fostered a feeling of political dissatis- 
faction, and were sometimes decried as 
the haunts and refuge of secret con- 
spiracies. It was under similar ws 
tences that the general Burschenshaft 
was dissolved, after the murder of 
Kotzebue by a young enthusiast of the 
name of Sand. 

The principal reason, however, why 
the ancient student-associations are 
dying away, is not so much the order 
of the authorities, but is due to the 
existence of a strong feeling against 
them amongst the majority of the 
present German academicians. The 
traditional Burschen-Comment, with 
all its rude and ludicrous appendages, 
begins to fall into utter disrespect, and 
is looked upon as antiquated, useless 
rubbish, or as toys for insipid fresh- 
men. The actual generation of Bur- 
schen is a more refined class of men; 
they have exchanged the gauntlet for 
a pair of kids, the cap of the corps 
(or association) for a common chapeau, 
the sword or rapier for a riding-whip 
or a walking-stick ; and it has almost 
ceased to be considered as a merit to 
paseo duels, to besot oneself with 

ser, wine, and tobacco; or to go 
swaggering along the street with a 
professed view to annoy each Philistine, 
beadle, or night-guard, who may come 
in their way. The old customs are 
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only practised on the sly, and are care- 
fully hidden from the eyes of the world, 
instead of parading in public as for- 
merly ; even the old slang is hardly 
ever used or referred to, without pro- 
voking a smile on every countenance. 
Nor is it likely that the sober, reflect- 
ing, and assiduous nature of the Ger- 
man students should make no reaction 
against the crade and boisterous tone of 
some of their comrades. It is in general 
but the smaller Universities which take 
delight in them, in order to bring some 
change into the uniformity of conti- 
nual study in their rural towns. In 
Berlin and Vienna little of the old 
students’ habits is tobe met with. —_, 

The predominating spirit of the 
larger German Universities bears of 
late reference rather to the political 
struggles of the country. It is cer- 
tainly not the business of young men, 
nor of learned schools, to fight the 
battles of their fatherland, nor to dis- 
cuss what laws and constitution they 
will establish. But it was to be ex- 
pected that the Universities, which 
hold in Germany such a pre-eminent 
rank, should have also taken a leading 
part in the present aspirations of Ger- 
many after constitutional liberty. The 
academicians of Vienna and Berlin 
have made themselves the avowed 
champions of popular reform; and if 
freedom has yet hardly begun to shed 
her beneficent lustre over the middle 
of Europe, it is certainly not owing to 
a lack of patriotism and enthusiasm 
among the youth of the German high 
schools. The force and generality of 
the liberal sympathies among them is 
the most evident proof that, in the 
following decennium, when the gene- 
ration of young men who frequented 
those schools in 1848 and 1849, will 
have succeeded to the offices and ad- 
ministration of the German States, 
that country must, by internal neces- 
sity, give way to the demands for li- 
berty. It is sincerely to be wished 
that Heaven may grant to Germany a 
peaceful and steady solution of her in- 
ternal difficulties, and that her Univer- 
sities may unite moderation with firm- 
ness, in the open and untiring pursuit 
of free institutions. 

In conclusion, it may be useful to 
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recapitulate the main outlines of the 
picture, so as to leave a distincter im- 
pression of them as a whole. The 
German Universities, which have many 
defects among much that is good, bear 
distinct traces and marks of the soil 
on which they are planted. They 
stand under the control of more or 
less arbitrary governments, and are to 
them the instruments for educating a 
supply of officers and professional 
employés, which those bureaucratical 
States require in order to be governed. 
But the Universities fulfil their task 
not in alittle or slavish manner. As 
pre-eminently national _ institutions, 
they uphold the principle of univer- 
sal admissibility, and exclude no 
doctrine, no creed or nationality 
from teaching or learning among 
them. They pursue an independent 
system of instrution which scorns an 
but scientific authority; they omit all 
mercenary means of stimulation, and 
expect their adepts to cultivate science 
purely for its own sake. They have 
sacrificed all the practical business of 
education, because superintendence is 
thought at once contrary to their con- 
stitution, and unsuitable to their stu- 
dents, who are expected to educate 
themselves. Assiduity and enthusi- 
asm form the leading features of the 
youth who frequent them, and which, 
in spite of some habitual excrescences, 
are still found amongst them; they 
yield to Germany and to Europe a 
number of profound scholars, divines, 
and philosophers, who unite a close- 
looking, microscopic understanding 
with a wide and gigantic grasp of in- 
tellect. Situated in the heart and 
centre of Europe, visited by strangers 
from all quarters of the globe, the 
German Universities have acquired a 
far-spreading influence on the world of 
letters, both by their position, and by 
the nature of their intellectual stores. 
They stand as the strongholds of mo- 
dern European intelligence, and form 
the safest and firmest anchors of ge- 
neral civilisation and knowledge. May 
they remain true to their trust, may 
they prosper and flourish, and never 
cease to infuse wisdom and learning 
into the generations that annually ga- 
ther around them ! 
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ALBERICO PORRO; A TALE OF THE MILANESE REVOLUTION oF 1848. 


BY AN OFFICER OF THE SARDINIAN SERVICE. 


CHAPTER I.—THE FIRST IMPULSE. 


“ Weep on, weep on—your hour is past, 
Your dreams of pride are o'er ; 
The fatal chain is round you cast, 
And you are men no more.”—MCcoRE, 


Traty! what a thousand associations 
does not thy name recal? Vases filled 
with flowers of beauty strew the path 
of childhood, offering to the memory 
of the exile, pain and joy, sorrow and 
love, all blended together in links 
never to be forgotten! In thee the poor 
exile, casting his longing glance from 
afar, beholds his country — his heart’s 
centre—his beam of future happiness ; 
and thy name cannot be uttered by 
the stranger without recalling (how vi- 
vidly!) the sufferings and struggles 
untold, he has risked, and is still 
willing to risk, for thy redemption. 
Thy glories of past days, when proud 
of thy might, and the love of thy sons, 
thou stoodest forth the mighty mistress 
of the world, the protectress of thy 
weaker neighbour, and the arbitress 
of all around thee.—Those glories are 
still enwrapt within our minds — still 
cherished within our hearts’ core, and 
tend, while raising our pride, but to 
call forth our emulation to rival and 
excel thy antiquity. Even in thy 
fallen greatness there is a nameless 
charm to us surpassingly beautiful ; for 
not a monument can the eye gaze 
upon, not a tesselated tower deck 
thy horizon, but each speaks of its 
legends—of its heroes, once treading 
there—of the perishable of all around. 
History, as if in pity to man’s weak. 
ness, embalms his future greatness, 
and leaves behind a record for future 
ages to emulate the virtues and avoid 
the guilt. 

Our tale opens in the latter end of 
the year 1847. Autumn had laid his 
brown hand on the face of nature, scat- 
tering with impunity the green verdure, 
and leaving behind, on every side, 
sad memorials of the approach of 
stern winter. But with it there still 
lingered a beauty and fascination, nei- 
ther season nor the destruction of time 
could possibly erase, and which has 
given to that fairy clime the proud 
title of the Garden of Europe. In the 


distance was seen the city of Padua 
the learned, the birth-place of the im- 
mortal Livy, on whose gorgeous build- 
ings glittered the last rays of the setting 
sun. Around, stretching far and wide, 
lay the fair plains of Lombardy, decked 
with its vineyards, its hills, and its rivu- 
lets, which, meandering through wood, 
and dale, and field, presenting to the 
gaze beauties scarcely to be described. 
Here and there, dotting the distant 
landscape, rose the country dwelling 
of some signor, from whose gardens 
numerous plants and flowers yet shed 
their odour around; whilst from tree 
to tree was heard the plaintive warble 
of the bird, as if lamenting the depar- 
ture of summer. 

It was on such an evening as this, 
along a road leading to Padua was 
seen a carriage, led by two weary 
horses, toiling up a steep and difficult 
hill. A little before it, arrayed in 
travelling dress, were two persons 
walking quietly along, seemingly the 
owners of the carriage which slowly 
followed them, carefully conducted 
by a postilion and a servant in livery. 
Disliking both postilions and lackeys 
from some uncontrollable recollec- 
tion of having suffered at their hands, 
we shall pass over them, to observe 
more attentively the appearance of 
their masters. 

Both of the persons whom we 
have first mentioned were evidently, 
from their dress and looks, par- 
ties belonging to the best grade of 
society. Both of them were young ; 
yet it could be easily seen there was 
a difference of some eight or ten years 
in their respective ages. The elder 
of the two was a man of about twenty- 
seven or thirty years of age, of a mid- 
dle stature, with fine, bold and power- 
ful features. His countenance told that 
with him to resolve was to do; but 
whether his resolutions were always 
wise and good was much to be doubted 
—for, by the eager and vehement 
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manner in which he spoke, passion, it 
could be seen, and not reason, would 
often guide his decision; yet if some 
strong motive acted as an incentive, 
by the powerful effort of a ready mind 
he could so control his temper as to 
exactly suit his purpose; and his most 
intimate associates could scarcely tell, 
while honeyed and flowery words issued 
from his lips, that there was a storm of 
passion lying in his heart, which, if 
given loose to, would have swept both 
thought and reason away. Kind he 
could be, when that kindness did not 
interfere with any settled plan of his 
own; and even generous, when his 
heart took a liking; but if any obstacle 
stood in the way of his accomplish- 
ing his end, or any person opposed 
his interests, nothing could con- 
trol the vindictive feeling he felt, or 
the eagerness with which he pursued 
his hatred, until all opposition was 
overcome, and his object attained. 
Such was the Baron Pinaldi. 

The other was a young man over 
whom twenty summers had scarcely 
sped. His countenance was of that 
light, open, and joyous appearance, 
with a gay, laughing eye, sparkling 
with hope and pleasure, which easily told 
the observer that sorrow had not yet 
placed its hand there, to dim a heart 
yet full of the. freshness of confiding 
youth. His hair, of a dark-brownish 
colour, fell in long profusion from 
under a cap, usually worn by the stu- 
dents of the Paduan Universities: and 
as he walked beside his companion 
with a free and careless step, his eye 
roving over the beauties of his native 
soil, he seemed the reflection of his 
own pure atmosphere—all smiles, and 
truth, and beauty. Of a tall stature, 
with well-proportioned limbs, capable 
of doing good strong manual exercise, 
the reader has before him the portrait 
of Alberico Porro, the heir to a long 
line of princely ancestors. 

** Caro Porro,” exclaimed the elder 
of the two, as if continuing a conver- 
sation, **I do entreat you not to be 
wandering further in your travels. 
Look on this noble landscape, teeming 
with every richness the eye can con- 
ceive or the heart can feel, full of a 
thousand allurements and pleasures, 
and say, if in all your journeys, ex- 
tended as they have been to Spain, 
ies rival—to Greece, the seat of the 
exploits of a Leonidas — whether you 
have felt the same sensations, the same 
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feelings as whilst gazing on what is 
before you? I know with your heart 
it must have been impossible to 
do so; for on the ground you tread, 
on every plant you pass, on every 
breeze wafted towards you, there is a 
voice—a silent one, 1 admit—speaking 
to your mind, this is your own, your 
native land!” 

«* But why this long lecture, Signor 
Barrone. If my fancy does choose to 
rove, am I not free to go and come? 
What tie is there that should bind me 
eternally to one spot, when clime after 
clime beckons me to explore their cu- 
riosities? I am not like my good old 
father’s steward, Giacomo, who the 
more and more he gazes on his house- 
hold gods, the more he wishes to gaze. 
Give me the wide world to traverse, 
the reins of a noble horse in one hand, 
and a golden purse in the other,” an- 
swered his companion with a gay laugh. 

** My dear triend, to you who are 
thus young, who have never given, per- 
haps, a second thought to any serious 
subject ——” 

«‘There you are mistaken, carissimo, 
for it cost me many a passing sigh to 
bring my own dear self back to my 
father’s halls—to leave behind all those 
joyous spirits free as air, who smoke, 
drink, and make love at the Ecoles de 
Paris, twenty-three hours out of twen- 
ty-four—leaving the other, I know not 
whether right, to pore over their dry 
and prosy studies.” 

“ Well, well, Porro, be it as you say, 
for I believe I did you wrong in ha- 
zarding such an accusation; but you 
must admit, few would think a spirit 
so light and gay as yours, rambling 
from place to place, as if its resting- 
spot could never be found, would think 
@ serious question could occupy your 
mind for a quarter of an hour’s con- 
sideration. It is only those who have 
watched you for years past, who have 
continually mingled in your society, 
would dream you could so bend your- 
self, as when any particular study has 
seized your imagination, you have ne- 
ver rested till you have mastered the 
subject, and astonished your friends at 
the rapidity with which you have out- 
done all others who have attempted 
the same task conjointly with you. In 
you, Porro — for me your gay hearti- 
ness cannot deceive— there are the ma- 
terials that should be bent to a far 
nobler study than any you have hitherto 
pursued, and which, if pursued with a 
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bold and uncompromising mind, would 
win the everlasting gratitude of the 
whole of Italy.” 

**Thanks, Baron, for your golden 
opinion, for I have heard very few 
ever gain from your lips such an un- 
qualified approbation. Tell me, how- 
ever —for tell me you must, as you 
know I cannot bear contradiction — 
what nobler study do you allude to?” 

** Have you never thought,” replied 
the Baron, while turning his looks 
upon his youthful listener, as if he 
wished to watch the effect his words 
would have, *‘ that there is in the love- 
liness of your country, in its charms, 
attracting the attention of all travel- 
ler, a something wanting to render 
the beauty perfect? Does it not pre- 
sent itself to your mind there is a 
venomous snake entwined within the 
land, destroying the freshness of the 
splendour, I have heard you so often 
boast of as constituting the pride of 
your heart ?” 

**Ah! I guess your meaning, but 
have acare lest your problem be heard 
by less friendly ears than mine, and is 
solved in a manner you would dislike. 
Your snake, Signor Barrone, is our 
kind Austrian care-taker, who, like 
some considerate guardian, dips his 
fingers in every one’s house, to take 
care of what he fears we might spend 
in riot instead of in usefulness to the 
state.” 

*‘ Yes,” answered the Baron, in a 
deep and passionate tone, while every 
vein in his countenance swelled as if to 
bursting—* yes, I allude to the Sclave 
and the Croat, who, acting as the 
fierce tools of their savage master, 
make war not only on liberty, but on 
virtue—destroy with equal avidity the 
activity of the human mind as they do 
the beauty of life.” 

“Often, often have I thought on 
what you say,” uttered young Porro 
with more feeling than one could think 
would be exhibited by the careless 
light-heartedness of his manner ; * but 
what avails my thinking when the 
evil will still remain? Do not, dear 
Baron, be speaking of such evil ge- 
niuses, otherwise you will damp m 
spirits, and make my good father thin 
I am lingering under some disease, 
and will have me, despite my best ef- 
forts, giving audience to a whole regi- 
ment of Paduan doctors, and listening 
to their learned disquisitions, which la 
Bella Virgine defend me from!” 
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« And is it thus, Porro, you would 
treat the wrongs of your country—with 
silent contempt, or a passing jest? 
Look,” exclaimed the Baron, seizing 
his friend by the arm, and pointing to 
a large palace, or rather castle, visible 
in the distance, the residence of many 
a proud generation, ‘ behold there 
lie the ancient towers of your ances- 
tors; around you, for many a mile, 
extend the lands that will one day be 
your own ; but neither the one nor the 
other is safe from the rapacity of ab- 
solutism. Throughout Italy, our class— 
the old nobility of Rome’s world, who 
would have formerly spurned with con- 
tempt the thought of slavery, ever 
ready to lead the van in every danger, 
and fight bravely for their fatherland, 
now sunk in sloth and idleness, have 
become a scorn, a by-word to the en- 
tire of Europe! Bowed down in 
spirit, and, poisoned by the chalice so 
temptingly offered to our lips by our 
oppressors, we seem to forget the old 
pride of country, the right we have to 
protect and guide the weak and un- 
armed people. Still there slumbers 
within us the mind, which, if but 
aroused, would work out a repentance 
for all our past weaknesses. How to 
arouse it I could easily point out; but 
to you how useless, until you can feel 
the claim of country more deeply !” 

** You must seek, caro amico, ano- 
ther head wiser than mine to under- 
stand your patriotic dream ; for in me, 
I fear much, notwithstanding your 
bright opinion, you will but meet a 
dull scholar.” 

A slight smile of disdain, almost im- 
perceptible, curled the lip of the Ba- 
ron, while he dropped the conversa- 
tion, and walked on in silence by the 
side of Porro. 

The sun had now set, and in its 
place arose the silvery queen of night. 
Gloriously grand and picturesque was 
the scene, as light clouds, almost 
transparent, flitted across the starry 
firmament of heaven, reflecting their 
shadows in a stream that gently mur- 
mured along the road-side, pursuing 
its quiet course towards a larger tribu- 
tary. At a small distance from the 
Baron and Porro, as they leisurely 
walked along, rose a small cottage, 
clothed with ivy and numerous 
other plants, which seemed to in- 
tertwine themselves playfully, as if 
to shade the walls from the bright 
light of the moon. But it was not 
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the beauty of the scene they halted 
for a moment to gaze upon, for a 
piercing scream broke the silence 
of the evening, and startled them 
from the reverie into which they 
had fallen. The scream evidently 
proceeded from the cottage, from 
whence also was seen the sudden glare 
of fire bursting through window and 
crevice. For a second Porro paused 
with astonishment; then calling on the 
Baron to follow, he dashed towards the 
scene of conflagration, clearing with 
a single bound the stream which sepa- 
rated the road from the field on which 
stood the cottage. In a few minutes 
he arrived before the burning ele- 
ment, which, spreading with the breeze, 
was carrying destruction on all it could 
reach. 

The cottage was of a simple and 
light structure, built almost entirely 
of wood, and two stories high. It was 
inhabited by a widow, the Signora Te- 
resa Avellinni, the nurse of Porro. The 
only other inmates were two children, 
a girl of about seventeen years of age, 
and a boy several years her junior, and 
who were throughout the neighbour- 
hood universally respected. At the 
outside of the cottage, when Porro 
approached, stood three soldiers, at- 
tired in the uniform of one of the Aus- 
trian regiments, holding an elderly fe- 
male, the Signora Avellinni; and to 
her earnest and heartrending suppli- 
cations to save her daughter from 
the devouring flames, they were jest- 
ing between themselves, and laugh- 
ing at her abortive efforts to es- 
cape their custody. At their side 
stood a fair boy, of some ten years of 
age, with his long ringlets floating be- 
hind his back, and joining his tearful 
entreaties to those of his mother; 
while every time he approached near 
enough to the brutal soldiers, he was 
repulsed by a blow from one of their 
muskets, and which, when well aimed, 
called forth a new peal of laughter 
from their unfeeling and atrocious 
hearts. The quick eye of the boy im- 
mediately perceived Porro, and, run- 
ning to his side, screamed rather than 
spoke :— 

** Signor, good Signor, save my 
sister, Margerita, or else she will be 
burnt to death! The soldiers have 
fastened her in her room to prevent her 
escape |" 

Pausing not for a second to inquire 
further of what to him was incompre- 
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hensible, and alive only to the danger 
which threatened the life of his nurse’s 
daughter with certain destruction, he 
darted through the cottage door, and 
with difficulty made his way through 
the smoke, which nearly deprived him 
of breath, up to the first landing, 
where a door opposed his farther pro- 
gress, Certain that he was within a few 
yards of the young girl he had come 
to save, from the piercing screams 
which smote his ears, he made frantic 
efforts to force the door that barred 
his further progress, and, by a few 
well-directed blows, given by a strong 
arm accustomed to athletic exercises 
from its youth, he burst through the 
panel, and entered the room. Tied by 
strong cords to the pole of a heavy bed- 
stead was the young woman he sought, 
who was making vain efforts to free 
herself. Toundo the cords, seize hold 
of the girl in his arms, and descend 
the staircase, was to Porro a joyful 
task; and as he made his appearance 
from the burning roof, he was greeted 
by shouts of welcome from numbers of 
the peasantry who were running in all 
directions, attracted by the glare, to- 
wards the cottage, not warely to look 
on as spectators, but to endeavour to 
assist in extinguishing the flames, 
which it was easy to perceive was more 
than a hopeless task. But what was 
to a mother’s heart the value of all her 
re compared to the safety of 

er child’s life? for as the Signora 
Avellinni perceived Porro bearing the 
inanimate form of her daughter from 
the cottage, with frantic efforts she 
tore herself from the grasp of the sol- 
diers, and, rushing toward them, cry- 
ing My child! my child!” she fell 
fainting on the ground, from the 
sudden revulsion of feeling. 

Laying the young female tenderly on 
the green verdure, sufficiently distant 
from the cottage to be safe from any 
of the numerous sparks which flew in 
hundreds around, he turned to ask one 
of the many peasants to fetch some 
water from the neighbouring stream. 
His wish was soon complied with, and, 
eagerly assisted by several of the kind- 
hearted peasantry, he proceeded to 
sprinkle it on the faces of the young 
girl and her mother. His task of cha- 
rity, however, was soon rudely inter- 
rupted by the ote of the soldiers, 
who, with harsh words and knocks, 
made their way through the crowd 
which surrounded Porro, 
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“Stand aside, my masters, stand 
aside, and leave our prisoners alone,” 
exclaimed what appeared to be the 
leader of the three, in a rude and 
boisterous tone, “otherwise we will 
soon consume your cottages as we 
have consumed this. The young one 
to dare to endeavour to conceal her re- 
volutionary songs from us. I would 
wager she has a lover amongst the 
Young Italy.” 

«¢ And can you tell me, men as you 
appear to be, if the burning of a poor 
widow's unprotected house, and the 
consignment of her daughter to a 
frightful death, which, you ought to 
thank God I arrived in time to pre- 
vent, is a deed worthy to boast of?” 
uttered Porro in quick and vehement 
tones, while the blood mounted to his 
countenance. 

«*Per Bacco, young meddler, if you 
do not use a civiller tone to your bet- 
ters, I will soon teach you one,” re- 
plied the soldier; and while speaking 
he seized the Signora Avellinni by the 
arm. 

From the crowd at that instant ap- 
peared the little boy, and, flying to- 
wards the soldier who held his mother, 
he seized him by the skirt of his coat, 
and endeavoured to prevent him from 
molesting her further, exclaiming, at 
the same time, in the piteous tones of 
a child, “Leave mia cara madre 
alone.” 

As if sufficient cruelty had not 
been perpetrated, or whether the sol- 
dier was dissatisfied a victim had 
escaped his brutality, or whether it 
was amere act of wantonness, we know 
not, for God can alone judge the hu- 
man heart; but turning fiercely upon 
the innocent boy, whose affection for 
his mother provoked the other's wrath, 
he plunged his bayonet into the child’s 
body, who, with a shriek of agony, 
fell upon the green sward. A thrill of 
horror burst from the lips of the spec- 
tators; and so sudden had been the 
act, no time was allowed for a single 
hand to be raised to save the poor 
child from the ill-fated thrust. But 
the author of the act did not escape 
scatheless; for scarcely had he time to 
withdraw his bayonet from the bleed- 
ing body, when a blow from the strong 
haad ot Porro felled the unfeeling vil- 
lain to the ground. 

** Down with the tyrants!” exclaim- 
ed several voices, and a sudden rush 
was made on the soldiers, who in a 
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second were disarmed, and rendered in- 
capable of doing further harm. Ill 
would they have fared, had not Porro, 
far wiser than his youth would have 
proclaimed, and glowing with amanful 
indignation, exclaimed, in a voice heard 
above all the confusion— 

«* Leave them alone, my friends, I will 
endeavour to see justice done. Beware, 
lest you bring trouble on yourselves.” 

The peasantry immediately fell back 
as they heard the voice of their young 
lord, not so much from love for his au- 
thority, as with astonishment at their 
own act of daring in disarming the 
menials of Austrian despotism; for 
they had been so long accustomed 
to view with fear the power wield- 
ed with no unsparing hand by their 
oppressors, and justice was so seldom 
to be obtained, that the slightest act 
of resistance on their part, however 
just it might be, was sure to call on 
their devoted heads a terrible retribu- 
tion. 

** Go,” exclaimed Porro to the dis- 
comfited leader, as he rose slowly from 
the ground, wiping his face from the 
blood which flowed from a wound in 
his forehead caused by the blow which 
had prostrated him to the ground— 
**Go; retire quickly from this spot, 
for worse may ensue from your un- 
feeling act. Me you dare not touch ; 
and if those injured women be really 
your prisoners, you will find them in 
an hour hence in my father’s palace.” 

Sullenly the leader, followed by his 
twocompanions in villany, turned from 
the crowd, muttering threats of ven- 
geance; the presence of Porro and 
their coward fears alone preventing 
them from putting their revenge into 
immediate execution. Freed from 
their presence, Porro turned his atten- 
tion to the poor boy, whose life was 

fast ebbing away, and, kneeling by his 
side, gently raised his head on his arm. 
By him knelt also the mother and the 
sister, recovered from their momentary 
state of oblivion only to awaken to a 
new scene of horror. Aid there was 
none, nor was it required, for no me- 
dical skill could avail. But even 
had it been otherwise, the nearest 
surgeon resided at Padua; and al- 
though the city stood but a short dis- 
tance, yet hours might elapse be- 
fore any medical gentleman could ob- 
tain permission from the authorities 
to leave the town and visit a spot 
where had been enacted one of those 
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many lawless deeds of butchery and 
uncontrolled power, which at that 
period, and even yet, constantly take 
place on the fair fields of Lombardy. 
Gazing on the youthful countenance 
of the unfortunate child the pull of 
death was soon to cover from all eyes, 
tears, springing from a noble source— 
the fountain of pity—suffused the eyes 
of Porro. Memory brought back to 
his mind the many times those lips 
had been pressed to his own in joyful 
love—how those little arms had been 
confidingly thrown round his neck — 
how he had in sportfulness run with 
him amongst the sunny fields, until his 
merry laugh was heard echoing to the 
ear ;—and as each scene was recalled 
vividly to his mind, bitter thoughts 
sprung up—thoughts until then slum- 
bering in infancy,—and there was born, 
by the infant spirit fast floating to eter- 
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nity, the First Impunse, which was to 
find vent only in the grave; the Jm- 
pulse of the Moment was to become 
the Effort of Years. 

Silently he iaid down the lifeless 
corpse, no longer full of action and 
energy; and as he turned away to give 
directions for the widow and her 
daughter to be taken to his father’s 
residence, the roof of the cottage fell 
in, and then flashed forth with re- 
newed vigour the fire, which for a mo- 
ment had been smothered, seemingly 
asif Italy accepted the offering of the 
First Impulse. 

At the same moment a voice spoke ; 
it was that of the Baron— 

«*Thus by the hands of a tyrant’s 
minions die all that are fair and bright. 
How long will the proud nobility of 
thy soil, oh, Italy! sleep in their dream 
of slavery and infamy ?” 


CHAPTER IU. 


THE HALL OF JUSTICE. 


“ The extortioners of the treasury were soldiers; soldiers were judges, administrators, law-makers; not a 
right, not an attachment, not even to hope or to weep was safe; there were punishments unheard of among 


civilised nations . 


Aut Padua was astir, and in a state of 
confusion. Small knots of people were 
endeavouring to collect in different 
parts of the city, notwithstanding the 
existence of a law in force against the 
assembling of persons, in however 
small a number, under any pretext 
whatever; and the armed patrols of 
soldiers who paraded the streets were 
trying to enforce it, by ordering, in 
no courteous terms, the citizens to 
keep within their houses. For once 
the orders, generally listened to in fear 
and immediately obeyed, were totally 
disregarded ; for as soon as a crowd 
was dispersed in one direction it 
collected in another, and it was with 
some difficulty the streets were kept pass- 
able. It was no ordinary event could 
thus excite the quiet inhabitants of 
Padua to assemble together, in defiance 
of the law, and in danger of imprison- 
ment and confiscation of property. 
Nor was it any gay spectacle they were 
drawn together to witness, nor reli- 
gious procession to awaken their dor- 
mant feelings of adoration, for the 
vehement gestures and angry coun- 
tenances spoke a different tale. Many 
of the country people, distinguished 
by their dress and appearance from the 


- «+ floggings onthe naked fiesh . . 
Austria modernised for Italy !"— Farini’s Roman Slates. 


-« andthis for women. Such inflictions has 


city gentry, mingled with the crowd; 
and here and there one of them was 
especially singled out as a person of 
importance, whilst relating the parti- 
culars of some story which seemed to 
excite the peculiar attention and 
curiosity of the crowd. ‘Those who 
stood listening to the speakers uttered 
every now and then exclamations of 
rage and indignation, and with no 
friendly eyes watched the approach of 
one of the many patrols as they walked 
leisurely along, thrusting aside with 
their bayonets the citizens who did not 
move from their path with sufficient 
speed to suit their humour. 

The cause leading the good people 
of Padua to assemble together, was no 
other or less than the murder—for by 
no gentler term can we call it—of Sig- 
nora Avellinni’s child. Born in the 
city, and bred up amongst its inhabi- 
tants, with numerous connexions scat- 
tered through it in various parts — the 
burning of her cottage, the attempted 
effort made, and which happily was 
unsuccessful, to doom her daughter to 
a frightful death, and the atrocious act 
which terminated the life of her young 
son, roused the general sympathy, and 
pity, and indignation of the Paduans. 
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Her connexion with the Porro family 
in quality as former nurse to the young 
heir, whose father’s large territoria 
possessions in the city and around it 
gave him as much authority as it was 
possible for an Italian nobleman to 
enjoy, who held no office under the 
Austrian government, contributed not 
a little to the general feeling of com- 
miseration. The tale of the unpro- 
voked act, with all its incidents, and 
especially the part Porro took in 
saving his nurse’s daughter, exagge- 
rated with all the high colour a story 
generally obtains by being handed from 
mouth to mouth, had quickly circulated 
over the entire city, bringing with it 
a thousand comments, and fears, and 
hopes, that as the young heir of a pow- 
erful house had taken up the matter 
as a personal one, justice would be ob- 
tained, and the aggressors meet with 
the punishment they so richly deserve. 
Even with these strong motives which 
might naturally stir up a people to see 
justice done by a demonstration. of 
their interest in the cause of the 
wronged, so long accustomed had the 
Paduans been to look with terror on 
their oppressors, that it might have 
been difficult to have aroused their 
feelings to such an open manifestation, 
was it not for the general agitation of 
society, caused by the measures of 
reform which it was bruited abroad 
the head of the Catholic Church con- 
templated conferring on the Roman 


le. 
Perthe crowd had principally collected 
near a large, ancient, and massive 
building which had formerly been the 
residence of one of those barons who, in 
the middle ages, required not so much 
adornment of beauty for their palaces 
as they did strength to defend them 


from any attack of their rivals in 
power. Spreading over a large portion 
of ground, with high windows and 
heavy doors, surrounded by smaller 
houses, it appeared like a huge tree 
towering above its lesser kind. Its 
external appearance presented a cold 
and dismal aspect, and seemed a ready 
indication of the purposes for which 
it served, as a hall of justice, where 
from day to day sat the commissary 
whose duty it was to dispense what 
was termed the law of the country. 
The gates of the building were closed, 
and a large body of troops stood inside 
a court ready for service, armed with 
bayonets and loaded muskets, placed 
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there to lend impartial Austrian justice 
the aid of their peaceful appearance. 

** Per Bacco!” exclaimed one of the 
crowd, with thick head and strong 

roportions, a fit specimen of a burly 

lacksmith, ‘I wonder how the Sig- 
nor Porro bears himself in the lion's 
den ?” 

** How should he bear himself but 
as a noble signor, as he is, ready to 
protect the weak?” answered a young 
man, evidently one of the students of 
the University. 

«1 know not —I know not,” said 
the blacksmith, with a sagacious shake 
of the head ; ‘it is far different talk- 
ing to the commissario—whose soul the 
diavolo may take care of for aught I 
care—than to be speaking to any of us. 
The good Virgin guard him !” 

** The commissario dare not hurt our 
handsome signor. I and a thousand 
others would fight for him,” spoke a 
female, whom curiosity and the excite- 
ment of the town had drawn amongst 
the crowd. 

** And I, too, per la grazia del Dio,” 
said the blacksmith. 

«* And I, too—and J, too,” echoed 
twenty voices. 

The object of their conversation had 
a few moments before passed among 
the crowd and entered the building, 
Ascending a wide staircase and tra- 
versing through several anterooms, 
Porro, accompanied by the Baron 
Pinaldi and several friends, was 
ushered into a room, in which was 
seated, before a square table strewed 
with numerous papers, a person of 
some forty-five or fifty years of age, 
with a dark countenance and an un- 
pleasant aspect. This was the com- 
missary. Near him, on the right hand 
side, were seen the mournful features 
of the Signora Avellinni and her 
daughter; while a few paces further 
off stood several soldiers, amongst 
whom were the three who had caused 
all the misery and excitement. On 
the entrance of Porro and his friends, 
the commissary, after saluting them, 
immediately proceeded to the business 
before him. 

‘** IT have, in consequence of a note 
received from you, Signor Porro, 
waited your arrival; but [ cannot see 
in what respect your presence is requi- 
site. The matter might have been 
well over and settled by this time, and 
this collection of people, contrary to 
the law, dispersed.” 
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«Signor, I do not see how this 
atrocious act of villany, committed 
on the persons of an unprotected wi- 
dow and her family, could possibly 
have been investigated without my 
presence, when I am one of the prin- 
cipal witnesses to bear testimony to 
the entire transaction. The assem- 
bling of the people together is only the 
natural consequence of such an act, 
and as a testimony of the interest they 
feel in the sorrow of the Signora Avel- 
linni, and the horror caused by the 
death of her boy.” 

** You are prejudging the matter, Sig- 
nor,” exclaimed the commissary, ‘‘and 
giving the affair a very different ap- 

arance fromthe version I have heard. 

owever, we shall listen to the story 
of the member of our force who ef- 
fected the first arrest of the prisoners. 
Prosecutor, stand forward, and give 
me an account of this affair.” 

The order was immediately complied 
with, and the leader of the three ruf- 
fians, who had caused the death of the 
boy, with his face bound up, and his 
arm in a sling, for the purpose of mak- 
ing his injuries appear greater than 
they were, stood forward to comply 
with the command of his superior. 

**So, Leichenstein,” exclaimed the 
commissary, who appeared well ac- 
quainted with the ruffian, “it is to 

your tender mercies the prisoners are 
indebted for their arrest ?” 

‘¢ Yes, illustrissimo Signor,” answered 
the ruffian, with a grim smile ; “ I have 
done good service to the state by ar- 
resting them, for, Signor, you will now 
find out the whole history of a conspi- 
racy I am sure was concocting at their 
house, when I and my two comrades 
who were with me, disturbed them.” 

** A conspiracy, Leichenstein! We 
must examine this minutely, for there 
is more in it than I thought of. Tell 
me the particulars of the case.” 

**As I was traversing the countr 
last evening, Signor, seeing that ail 
was quiet, | approached near the cot- 
tage of the prisoners. As I came near, 
lheard a voice singing a song, and 
was startled, on listening attentively, 
by the words which breathed nothing 
but treason against the government, 
and threats against the person of our 
Emperor.” 

“© What was the song, Leichenstein?” 

*“*T am sure I cannot tell, Signor, 
for I never had a fancy for music; 
but I am sure the song was full of re- 
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Volutionary treason. Oh! thought I,@ 

am just come across a band of con- 
spirators, and with that 1 consulted 
with my comrades. Our first thought 
was of going for more assistance, but 
hearing little noise, we decided it was 
better to enter the cottage at once, and 
see what was going on, for fear they 
would have time to escape. With that 
I knocked at the door, and while wait- 
ing for it to be opened, we heard a 
shuffling of feet, as if people were trying 
to hide themselves.” 

“ Very likely, Leichenstein ; go on. 
You are generally sharp enough in 
these matters.” 

«‘Oh, trust me, Signor; I never 
leave them much chance of escaping 
my hands. The instant the door was 
opened by a little boy, I rushed in, and 
found the two prisoners there. The 
youngest one was burning a piece of 
paper, which she held in her hand, and 
she seemed quite frightened at my ap 
pearance.” 

‘Have you got the paper? No 
doubt it contained some treasonable 
matter.” 

** No, Signor, she was too quick for 
me, it was nearly burnt before I had 
time to enter. I thought it better to 
arrest them at once, and a hard re- 
sistance they made. I searched the 
cottage in every part, but could find 
nobody, and all my threats would not 
make them tell me in what corner the 
other persons whom I had heard running 
away had secreted themselves. I had 
scarcely got the prisoners outside, and 
was thinking what was best to do, 
when I saw the cottage had caught 
fire, and a person, whom I recognised 
afterwards as the Signor Porro, came 
out of it, followed by two or three 
others, who made their escape.” 

**Why did you not arrest them? 
You are much to blame for not doing 
80. ” 


**T was trying to do so, when the 
Signor Porro told several peasants who 
had collected on the spot, to take away 
our arms and hold us fast while the 


other persons gotaway. In doing so, 
the little boy of the elder prisoner was 
killed on the spot in the scuffle.” 

«* And this is what you call an atro- 
cious act, Signor Porro, in resisting 
the legal authority of the government 
officers ?”” 

**T deny, Signor, the truth of this 
fellow’s statement, and the instant he 
has concluded I will demand your per- 
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mission to tell my version of the matter, 
and I feel convinced you will soon 
change your opinion of this brutal out- 
rage.” 

*« Be it so; but matters look as yet 
very suspicious. Go on, Leichen- 
stein.” . 

** Thave little more to relate, Signor. 
After having kept us in their clutches 
for some time, the Signor Porro or- 
dered the peasants to give us back our 
muskets, and then told us he would 
take care of the prisoners, and if we 
did not leave the place immediately, 
worse would come of it tous. With 
that, seeing they were too many for us, 
we thought it better to leave, and come 
to the city, to tell your illustrissimo the 
whole transaction.” 

*©You did right, Leichenstein, and 
acted with your usual prudence.” 

* Signor,” exclaimed Porro, address- 
ing the commissary, and with difficulty 
suppressing his anger, ‘ will you per- 
mit me to ask the comrades of this 
fellow, who can tell so plausible a tale, 
a few questions, and I will soon con- 
found him in the falsehoods he has 
uttered.” 

**I cannot permit anything of the 
sort, Signor Porro, however willing I 
might be to oblige you. ‘The evidence 
of this worthy and diligent member of 
our force is sufficiently clear and ex- 
plicit to require no other testimony to 
prove the truth of his assertions. Every 
day I find the people are becoming more 
and more unruly; and it is high time 
the officers of government should put 
aside their leniency, assert the strong 
arm of the law, and put down those 
revolutionary tendencies so dangerous 
to the peace of society.” 

** How can it be expected a people 
will remain calm spectators if they are 
to see their roofs burnt before their 
eyes, and their children butchered, 
without provocation? Iam prepared 
with evidence to show a murder has 
been committed, and not only was I 
present nearly the whole of the time that 
the facts he has deposed to occurred, 
and which the fellow has knowingly 
falsified, but there were also present the 
Baron Pinaldi and a number of other 
reputable witnesses.” 

«Take care, Signor—take care ; you 
are implicating yourself. You do ad- 
mit being present in the cottage when 
Leichenstein arrived ? ” 

‘IT admit nothing of the sort. It 
is true the fellow saw me come out 
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of the cottage, as he saw me enter it, 
to save the poor innocent girl before 
you from the flames this fellow’s bru- 
tality had condemned her to; but I 
deny emphatically being in the cottage 
when he arrived.” 

«« Is there any back entrance to the 
cottage, Leichenstein ; and did you see 
the Signor Porro enter it after you had 
left it ?” 

«There is no back entrance, illus- 
trissimo ; and I will swear Signor 
Porro never entered it after I had 
left.”’ 

«* Liar!” exclaimed the Baron Pi- 
naldi, giving loose to the indignation 
he felt. Have you no shame and no 
fear for your eternal salvation?” 

«Signor Baron Pinaldi, if you at- 
tempt to intimidate the witness, I will 
order you into custody. I cannot per- 
mit a perversion of justice. Perhaps 
you were in the cottage at the time, 
and among the persons who es- 
caped.” 

** I was neither in the cottage nor 
near it until a few minutes before it 
took fire; and I am not a person ac- 
customed to have my word doubted, ’ 
answered the baron, while a smile of 
pera contempt curled his haughty 
Ip. 

Pi Then am I to understand neither 
my testimony nor that of the Baron 
Pinaldi will be received?” demanded 
Porro of the commissary. 

**Most decidedly not,” responded 
the commissary; ‘‘ you being among 
the accused, and the Baron Pinaldi 
among the list of the suspected, all I 
can permit—and I am exceeding my 
strict duty—is to allow you to make 
any observation you think fit.” 

«* Ithen protest, Signor, in the name 
of common humanity, against my evi- 
dence being rejected; and I will 
appeal to the highest tribunal, the 
Court of the Emperor, to see whether 
this act of atrocious brutality is to be 
pons over without just punishment. 

accuse the prosecutor, and I desire 
my words to be taken down, of wilfully 
committing perjury to screen his own 
guilt. I furthermore accuse him of 
setting fire to the Signora Avellinni’s 
cottage; of endeavouring, by fastening 
her daughter's door and binding her to 
a bedstead, to prevent her escape from 
a horrid death, and lastly, in the pre- 
sence of a number of witnesses, who are 
here ready to offer their testimony, of 
murdering her son without the slight- 
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est provocation. This, and more, 
Signor, I am ready to prove on 
oath.” 

**Your appeal to another tribunal, 
Signor, will not terrify me from per- 
forming my duty. I act upon instruc- 
tions; and your accusation against a 
tried member of our force, is without 
proof.” 

‘« Signor, you are but playing with 
my words. How can I prove my asser- 
tions when you refuse to accept the 
evidence of competent witnesses?” 

** To receive the evidence of persons 
taking part in resisting the authority 
of government, and insulting and mal- 
treating its officers, is a direct viola- 
tion of the law. I have but a duty to 
perform, and although a painful one, 
it may be, especially where you take an 
interest in the accused, Signor Porro, 
yet it must be discharged. Signora and 
Signorina Avellinni, you are, upon the 
evidence of one of our officers, found 
guilty of singing treasonable songs, and 
suspected of harbouring suspicious per- 
sons in your residence; you are, there- 
fore, condemned to a year’s solitary 
confinement. The sentence would 
have been much more severe was it 
not in consequence of the interest 
taken in your behalf, and because I 
believe you have been led to commit 
these crimes without reflecting on the 
punishment which is sure to follow the 
committal of such heinous offences. 
Leichenstein, have the prisoners re- 
moved, and carefully guarded by a 
sufficient force to their place of con- 
finement.” 

**You condemn, then, the Signora 
Avellinni and her daughter without 
allowing them to utter a word in their 
own vindication. Remember, Signor, 
they are not without friends.” 

**T am satisfied of their guilt, and 
it is useless to continue a painful scene 
which has lasted too long. My time 
is of more value than hearing speeches, 
which would avail nothing in my de- 
cision.” 

** Farewell, Signor, the hour will 
come when the innocent shall be 
avenged. I have learnt, the first day 
I have seen my native town for many 
a month, a bitter lesson—justice is im- 
possible for the weak and unpro- 
tected.” 

** And I, Signor, only regret it will 
be my duty to report your words to a 
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higher quarter,” answered the com- 
missary, with a sinister smile. 

Vouchsafing noanswer tothisimplied 
threat, Porro turned to say a few words 
of comfort, if language could bring 
any, to his nurse and her daughter— 

*¢ Be assured Teresa,” he exclaimed, 
speaking to her in words which fell 

leasingly on the ear, and calling her 
by her Christian name, ‘I will never 
rest until I see you, dear nurse, and 
my kind sister, as I have often called 
your daughter, liberated from the pri- 
son you are so unjustly condemned to. 
Think others with far greater troubles 
are suffering still greater punishments 
than yours; and the God in whom we 
trust will as surely bring down on the 
head of the villain who has robbed you 
of present happiness, a terrible punish- 
ment.” 

Tears were the only answer he ob- 
tained ; and with a heart full of bitter- 
ness and indignation, he turned from 
the hall. Descending the staircase, fol- 
lowed by his friends, and passing before 
the body of troops drawn up in the 
court, he appeared in the street. His 
presence was the signal for a thou- 
sand ‘* Vivas!” His mournful coun- 
tenance, however, and stern looks, so 
different from his usual smiles, soon 
silenced the warm greetings, and told 
the fate of Signora Avellinni and her 
daughter. A person near Porro in- 
quired of one of his friends what had 
become of them, and soon the words— 
*¢They are condemned to a year’s so- 
litary confinement,” spread from lip 
to lip. Then arose from an hundred 
voices the vent of long-suppressed 
feelings, and shouts of wha Vendetta ! 
La Vendetta!” echoed through the 
streets, and were carried in startling 
notes to the ears of the magistrate. 
The ebullition of popular feeling 
wanted but a voice to direct it to the 
Throne of Vengeance ! 

For a moment Porro gazed with 
conflicting feelings on the crowd, and 
then uttéring a few words to those 
around him, they dispersed in every 
direction, trying to ally the popular 
tumult. Short was the struggle, but 
they were successful ; the love for his 
family prevailed, and the crowd dis- 
ae on every side; but still was 

orne to the ear, uttered by some 
straggler, the words “La Vendetta!” 
ominous sound of the coming storm ! 
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THE FIRST ACT IN A CONSPIRACY. 


“Ttaly is crushed; but her heart still beats with the love of liberty, virtue, and glory; she is chained, and 


covered with blood; but she still knows her strength and her future destiny. 


She is insulted by those for 


whom she has opened the way to every improvement ; but she still fecls she is formed to take the lead again: 
and Europe will know no repose till the nation which, in the dark ages, lighted the torch of civilisation with 
that of liberty, shall be enabled herself to enjoy the light which she created."—SisMOND1's ITaLy, 


Ow the evening of the day of the 
condemnation of the Signora A vellinni 
and her daughter, in a handsomely 
furnished room, in the Palazzo Porro, 
were seated two individuals—the Baron 
Pinaldi and the young heir of the fa- 
mily honours. The latter had evidently 
been writing, for the pen was still in 
his hand, as he placed before the for- 
mer a letter he had just concluded. 

** Read it, caro Pinaldi, and see 
whether you approve of what I have 
stated. You will perceive I have but 
told the simple facts of the case, and 
offered a few comments on the excite- 
ment naturally created by such a 
crime passing without due punishment 
on the perpetrators of the outrage.” 

Glancing his eyes rapidly over the 
contents, he returned the letter to 
Porro, exclaiming at the same time — 


“It is useless, my young friend— 
your labours will be all in vain. A 
decision made by a commissary was 
never known to be revoked, however 
unjust it may have been, so long as 


the victims were Italians. Cease, 
therefore, I repeat — your efforts are 
fruitless. The only hope for Signora 
Avellinni and her daughter, is, to look 
forward to the period when they will 
see again the face of heaven—and that 
will never be until their punishment 
is completed.” 

“Never be! TI tell you, Baron, 
their punishment will never last a fort- 
night.” 

** Not last a fortnight! Why, caro 
amico, if you accomplish such a mira- 
cle, I shall believe you have the magic 
wand of the sorceress, whom I read of 
when a child, who turned all into 
gold.” 

**] can neither perform a miracle, 
nor have I such a wand; but I can 
tell you what I possess, Baron: an 
arm that can strike, and a voice that, 
if it speaks, will arouse here, on the 
territorial possessions of our family, 
five hundred kindred souls, to break 
asunder the chains forged by an ini- 
quitous proceeding,” 


** Have a care, Porro, lest you find, 
in your hot zeal, a dungeon for your- 
self.” 

‘* There is scarcely any fear, Baron; 
for either my appeal to Marshal Ra- 
detsky, or the one to the Emperor, is 
certain of success.” 

‘«* Well, your mind is an elastic one, 
to cling to a broken reed. Rather 
turn it to the contemplation of reality 
than let it rest on a slippery founda- 
tion.” 

‘¢ The reality | where does ‘¢ exist ? 
To me everything is uncertain. But 
a few days ago, and I left the gay ca- 
pital of France, with feelings uncloud- 
ed by a single care—all was bright and 
full of joy. To-day, how different! 
My mind filled with doubt, and 
thoughts I cannot fathom; I would 
express them, yet cannot do so. Tell 
me, dear Baron, you who are full of 
the world’s experience, what means 
this sudden change — this uncertainty 
will ?” 

** It is the spring from youth to 
manhood — the bitter lesson we learn 
when, for the first time, we find the 
world is not what we have fondly 
dreamt. When, instead of endless 
joys, a path strewed with flowers of 
love, misery, care, and cruelty, rise 
before the heart’s fountain, dashing 
away the hopes of years, and leaving 
behind memory as our only friend 
and consoler. Thus, Porro, was it 
with you. You left your land with 
but the reminiscences of friendship 
and happiness— too young or too 
heedless to notice the showers, and 
you have returned with riper age to 
find ‘all is not gold that glitters.’ 
The dream of youth is dispelled, the 
work of manhood must begin.” 

** Come when it will, I am prepared, 
after last night’s work and this morn- 
ing’s, for all. Even now, with my first 
bitter lesson scarcely past, I almost 
think my thoughts have wandered too 
far from home, too far from the claims 
my country demands at the hands of 
her sons. Be it my task now to 
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make up for the forgetfulness I have 
shown.” 

«* You have shown none, Porro, and 
you are accusing yourself unjustly. 
Tt was last evening I endeavoured to 
rouse in your heart the love of coun- 
try, the feelings which must sooner or 
later evince themselves either in favour 
of freedom or leagued with despot- 
ism; but I little thought at the time, 
while doing so, of the deed you were 
so soon to be a spectator of, and which 
would require no art or statement of 
mine to call them intoimmediate action. 
In this I see the hand. of Providence. 
Yesterday my words fell coldly upon 
your ears; your native scenes were 
not sufficient to make your heart’s 
blood move with indignation at the 
tyranny of Austrian’s thraldom. This 
night you require no prompting from 
me to tell you what is the duty, the 
sacred duty, the heir of the princely 
house of Porro owes to himself and to 
his country. If you wish me to speak 
plainer — to point out that duty in 
clearer terms, to utter the ideas which 
have filled my mind, and the mind of 
others — I will do so; ay, even if it be 
to show you how the liberation of your 
nurse and her daughter can be accom- 
plished with safety to yourself and 
your father.” 

** Speak to me, Baron. Point out 
how my nurse’s freedom can be ac- 
complished ; for bear this outrage I 
will not, even if I sacrifice half of 
my fortune in effecting her liberation.” 

* Listen, then. You observe, if 
you cast your glance attentively 
over the face of society in Europe, 
there have been two opposing in- 
terests at work for years past — the 
one, Progression, the other its oppo- 
site—Absolutism. ‘The first has been 
gradually and silently creeping along, 
almost unseen and unknown — heard 
of, but not felt; seen, but not under- 
stood. The other bas reared itself in 
the face of all, boldly and without 
scruple — its very boldness constitut- 
ing its extraordinary success ; but yet, 
with it, an overweening confidence in 
an inward power that does not really 
belong to it. For the first, if properly 
conducted, there is certain success — 
for the latter, if no retrogression take 
place, sure destruction. With these 
Opposing elements there are to be 
found two spirits also antagonistic — 
the one, Catholicity ; the other, Pro- 
testantism. Catholicity assuming a 
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grasping and universal dominion, per- 
mitting no opposition to its will, and 
asserting the world to be its veritable 
empire, — Protestantism, giving to 
every person a will of his own, and 
leaguing itself with Progression. The 
last is essentially the friend to change— 
the former opposed to any innovation 
whatever. F ighting their battles prin- 
cipally in England, Germany, and in 
Switzerland, hitherto, they have at 
length sat down in Italy to contend 
for supremacy. Absolutism, with Ca- 
tholicity, are now triumphant here ; it 
should be our task — the effort of 
Italy—to separate them.” 

«* But how is this to be effected ? 
To me the way appears so beset with 
difficulties, that to achieve it by peace- 
able means seems an impossibility.” 

** Not by peaceable means: you are 
so far right, Porro, for force is the only 
way open to success. These contend- 
ing elements—these impersonations of 
two spirits, the Evil and the Good — 
are now at our doors. We want 
to divide the body and the spirit 
from the former, so that the grave can 
receive the dust, the judgment, the 
wreck! To accomplish this, we must 
analyse well the feelings and position 
of our class—the wishes and hopes of 
the people. Through every change, 
we shall find the Italian nobility re- 
taining one peculiar feature of their 
class —the inherent pride of birth. 
Of this I shall speak presently. Ex- 
actions, contentions, and their own 
vices, have rendered them the ghost 
of their former selves. ‘The power of 
the Colonna, the Visconti, and the 
Orsini, no longer exists but as a tale of 
history. Yet, impoverished as they 
are, and reduced in strength, they form 
no contemptible body, if they could be 
united for one purpose. The Lom- 
bardo-Venetian nobility, treated with 
contumely by the proud Autocrat of 
Austria, would listen with compla- 
cency to any plan of action which 
might offer to them the hope of ame- 
lioration ; and their pride, properly 
worked upon, would act as a safe- 
guard, and conduct even to rebellion. 
‘To arm them, however, there is want- 
ed the voice of the leader. ‘The timid, 
the irresolute, the indolent require the 
example, the deep bray of the hound, 
to follow the chase.” 

‘** And where is this leader to be 
found?” asked Porro, 

«* The people,” continued the Baron, 
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unheeding the remark of his anx- 
ious listener, ‘ taxed on the one side 
by the Government, and on the other 
by their priests, forced to bear without 
murmuring every species of cruelty, 
driven to the last verge of tyranny, 
are ready to revolt. Did you observe 
this morning the angry looks of the 
Paduans, their excitement, their cries ? 
a specimen of the feelings I have ob- 
served in Milan, in Brescia, and other 
parts of Lombardy. To manage and 
guide them right is a more difficult 
task than to excite to open rebellion. 
The element of progression with the 
people has made advances far beyond 
that in the higher circles, and if not 
properly controlled would envelop it- 
self in its own ruins; how dangerous 
to its own well-being can be imagined, 
when men of talent, as Mazzini—a 
theorist and republican—are ready to 
seize the helm and urge it, with good 
intentions, perhaps, to a certain wreck. 
Thus, the people ready for revolution, 
the nobles but wanting the example to 
lead, [ turn to look for a chief, and 
can find none. - Shall I look for one 
amongst the people ?—the nobility would 
refuse to join. Shall I search for one 
amongst the half-impoverished nobility, 
without power to make himself re- 
spected ?—the people would not follow. 
The leader we all must have should be 
a noble, high in birth, popular with 
the people, rich in large territorial pos- 
sessions. And where can all these 
three be found better united in one 
than in you, Alberico Porro, the 
heir to a long line of princely ances- 
tors?” 

**J, Baron Pinaldi, become your 
leader ?” 

“Yes. Save your own class the 
shame of not furnishing a leader, which 
the populace will soon do; save your 
own class from the doom that will sure- 
ly follow it, if the revolution becomes 
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successful without them for its guide; 
save us all, by becoming our leader, 
from the Austrian, from the people, 
from the anarchy of lawless power !” 

«If such a position were possible, 
my youth would present an insur- 
mountable obstacle. To my poor 
father, if he were well in health, such 
a station would be fit.” 

**No, Porro; it is not to the old 
we should look for aid, but to the 
young, full of vigour and intellect, 
and capable, by their strength, to bear 
the fatigues of such a station. Think 
over this night what I have said to you. 
Ponder well the consequences of re- 
fusei. Be assured that there is none 
other whom this position can be dele- 
gated to; that I have not spoken to 
you without good and sufficient war- 
rant; and that if you accept of it, the 
gratitude of a warm-hearted people 
will follow you, and the approval of 
your own conscience. Farewell! may 
your decision be a wise one.” 

For a few moments Porro sat en- 
rapt within the vision conjured up be- 
fore his imagination, the last words of 
the Baron still thrilling in his ears. 
Quick, with lightning rapidity passed 
before his mind’s eye thought upon 
thought, leaving, as each one succes- 
sively passed, a new feeling to contend 
for mastery in his heart of hearts. 
Ambition, pride, revenge, and not last, 
patriotism, reigned there in turn, each 
striving for the victory. The last — 
ee and bright, and sacred in the 
1eart of youth, when untarnished by 


the cold policy of statesmanship’s 
chicanery — gained the sway; and as 
he slowly rose from his seat, while a 
deep-drawn sigh escaped him, he 
turned to look for the Baron, and 


found himself alone. Was it his 
country’s better or evil genius which 
had flown? ‘Time, unerring in its pro- 
gress, will show. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


LOVR’S YOUNG DREAM, 


“In worlds of strife, 
Be thou the rainbow to the storms of life! 
The evening beam that smiles the clouds away, 
And tints to-morrow with prophetic ray |"— Byron, 


Sweet ty across the waters of the Lago 
Maggiore shone the silvery queen of 
night, tinging with hues of light the 
fairy scene which lay around. Proud- 
y in its centre was scen, dotting here 


and there the quiet waters, the Bor- 
romean islands; whilst conspicuous 
amongst them was the one so worthily 
named the Isola Bella. Along its 
shores, on either side, rose the villas of 
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many & signor, who sought in this 
placid scene of beauty to steep his 
memory in forgetfulness of the world 
which lay beyond. Nature seemed 
to have poured on this enchant- 
ing lake every charm the eye could 
imagine or the heart could feel, be- 
stowing on earth a paradise of celes- 
tial delight ! 

In a small villa, against the walls of 
which the waters of the lake gently 
rippled, and from whose garden joy- 
fully arose‘the song of the bird, ona 
terrace projecting from the house, was 
seated a iemale. ‘The light of the 
moon, which shone full on her, re- 
vealed a countenance, on which the 
eye of the painter would wish to 
dwell. Her eyes, full and languid, yet 
filled with expression; her hair, rich 
and glossy, dark as the raven’s hue ; 
her cheeks full, with a small mouth 
beautifully chiselled; her form well 
developed, of exquisite symmetry, she 
seemed the impersonation of Hebe, 
budding forth in all the beauty of 
womanhood. 

As she sat, with her face leaning on 
her hand, and her eye roving over the 
placid waters before her, an expression 
of anxiety and sadness stole over her 
countenance. Was it the quiet, calm 
scene, so solemn, yet so silent, speak- 
ing of the unutterable immensity of 
nature, which caused the feeling to 
spring which dimmed the lustre of her 
eye? Or was it the craving of the 
heart’s loneliness, which spoke of a 
thousand pleasures—the stars of me- 
mory’s brightness! all set, and never 
to rise again? It might have been 
one or the other; but hark! what is 
the sound which breaks the silence of 
the evening, and calls back the smile 
to the lady’s lips ? : 

Darting along the waters, like a 
swallow skimming the surface, ap- 

ared a small boat, rowed by the 

ands of a sturdy boatman. At the 
farthest end of it was seen the form of 
a young man, on whom the eyes of the 
lady rested, while borne to her ears 
came the sound of music, accompanied 
by the rich and mellow voice of the 
player, as he sang the following 
verse :— 
* O Patria adorata 
Che vivi agli affanni 
Piu sacra congli anni 
Diventi fier me: 
M’é sacro il tuo cielo 
M’é sacro il tuo suolo 
M’'é sacro quel duolo 
Ch’io sento per te.” 
VOL, XLVI.—=-NO. CCLXXI, 
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As the last words of the song died 
away on the breeze, and the boat 
glided to the shore, the lady left her 
seat, and hastened to the room which 
gave egress to the terrace. 

*¢ Hasten, Margerita!” she exclaimed 
to an attendant who stood there; ‘* has- 
ten and open the door, the Signor 
Porro has come.” 

Nina Ezzellinni was the sole sur- 
vivor of a long line of ducal ancestors. 
An orphan, and living upon a small 
income, the remnant of a princely for- 
tune formerly enjoyed by a family, 
which in the middle ages yielded to 
none in splendour and magnificence, 
she retained all the pride of birth and 
of ancient lineage. Proud to her su- 
periors, yet affable to those she con- 
sidered beneath her — adorned by a 
beauty of a regal character, with warm 
and generous feelings —her very po- 
verty constituted with her a virtue, 
and made even her pride sit more be- 
comingly than if surrounded with all 
the appendages of a sovereign’s court. 
It was little more than a year before 
this period, when Porro first encoun- 
tered her. Walking along a steep 
precipice one day, her foot accidentally 
slipped, and she fell over the height. 
Providentially for her—for she would 
have been inevitably killed—her dress 
caught in a projecting tree nature 
had fancifully allowed to grow there. 
Porro, who was near at the time, al- 
though not a spectator, alarmed by 
the cries of those who beheld her 
suspended as if between heaven and 
earth, hastened to the spot, and, 
accustomed from his earliest child- 
hood to roam over hill and preci- 
pice, nothing daunted, attempted her 
rescue, and at the hazard of his life 
accomplished it successfully. From 
that hour her fate was sealed. Love 
at first sight, which in another country 
is ridiculed and considered impossible, 
but which in Italy is a common matter 
of fact, born with the clime and its 
troubadours of song, instantly filled 
the heart of Nina Ezzellinni. Asto- 
nished at the daring feat he had ac- 
complished in her behalf, joined with 
his youth, his manly appearance, and 
his high ancestral birth, unbounded 
— and love seized upon her 

eart. Nothing, in her opinion, was 

sufficient to recompense him—her very 

soul was wrapt up in his being. Every 

lance from his eye, every smile from 

is lip, was to her a delight. Her 
I 
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love was a passion, a feeling full of in- 
tensity. In him she saw the reflection 
of her world — herself. She loved as 
no other but an Italian woman can 
love. 

The departure of Porro had very 
soon after followed—to her it was as if 
her life had departed. How an utter 
loneliness seemed to prey upon her 
heart! All her joys, her pleasures 
were flown. Music, formerly a delight 
to her, and her welcomed companion 
for many a long hour, now fell insi- 
pxidly upon her ear. The beautiful 
Fondladdie of her land, with their old 
towers and ancient halls, chroniclers of 
many a tale, in which she felt a plea- 
sure in roving through, now to her 
mind had lost their évery charm. 
Weiarily fell the hours of his ab- 
sence, her sole consolation the letters 
penned by his hand. How often were 
they not read —each sentence, each 
word dwelt over! How was not that 
paper envied that butt a few hours 
before had lain within his hand! Her 


mind's eye pictured him in the act of 


writing, his thoughts dividing the 
space that separated them, by being 
centered on her. What happiness, 
what delight, while thus in fancy 
Could she 
but live on in such a dream, how en- 
viable her fate! But too soon, alas! 
came reality, dispelling with its stern 
features every spell of ecstasy which 
for a while hung over her being, and 
bringing with it both sorrow and pain, 
sure harbingers of the heart's woe. 
She stood alone—Hope her only friend. 

‘Time, in its flight, passed rapidly on. 
To some, surrounded by the gay, the 
happy, the sparkling, how quickly flew 
each day, each boven ar too quickly, 
while new joys and pleasures stood 


breathing his presence ! 


before them, yet untasted in the brief 


span of their existence. But to Nina 
Ezzellinni how different! Every day 
to her seemed an age, a space that 
divided her heart from her beloved, 
At length came the news that Porro in- 
tended to return, and then his arrival 
at Padua. This evening he announced 
by a messenger he would come to see 
her; and now she stood, trembling 
with joy, to encounter him whom she 
had not seen for many a month. The 
door of the room, towards which her 
eyes were turned in eager gaze, at 
length opened, and Porro stood before 
her. Inv a second she was fulded 
within his embrace. 
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«Nina, what happiness to see you 
again !” uttered Porro. 

“My beloved!’ murmured the 
trembling yet happy girl. 

For a few moments no other words 
passed the lips of the lovers — their 
thonghts, their feelings were too in- 
tense for utterance. Nina at length 
raised her blushing countenance from 
the breast of her admirer, and timidly 
glanced on his features. Although to 
another’s eye everything appeared 
there smiling and gay, the quick 
glance of love instantly detected a care 
lurking upon that hi; gh and thouczhtful 
brow. But, with a woman’s delicacy, 
she abstained from noticing it, and her 
love told her she would soon know 
the cause. 

** How happy, Porro, must you not 
feel in returning to dear Italy. Your 
song told your ardent feeling for your 
country, which you will ‘love © the 
more from comparing her with other 
lands. 

“Happy, dear Nina; yes, hap py 
with you. But in seeing my native 
land again, there has bee n many a 
bitter mingled with the sweet.’ 

‘Your father? say nothing is the 
matter with him. He wrote to me 
but three days ago, telling me how 
impatie ntly he was waiting your uar- 
rival.” 

** My father! 


J No, no; he is as well 
as I could wish. 


But why, kind love, 
should I sadden our first hour of 
meeting after so long an absence, by 
making you, whom I so ardently de- 
light to see happy, a participator in 
my sorrow ? 

“It is you now who are unkind, 
Porro. Am I not yours ?—do I not 
love you? Every grief, every thouglit 
which casts a cloud over your exis- 
tence — must [ not feel them, tov ? 
Porro, dear Porro, do not speak so.” 

**] meant not unkindness, my own 
Nina; nor did nor would I cast a 
single doubt on your affection. Coe, 
let us rest ourselves, and I will coniide 
to you my troubles,” 

‘Throwing his arm around her waist, 
he led Nina Ezzellinni to a seat, and 
placed himself by her side. 

** Nina, do you recollect one day, 
when we were wandering through tue 
picture gallery of the Palazzo Borro- 
méo, you were struck with a fine por- 
trait of Masaniello? How, dressed in 
a er lisherman’s garb, there was yet 


ook which spoke of high and noble 
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deeds, as if nature had placed him in 
a rank not his own ?” 

* Well do I remember with what 
curiosity I looked upon the portrait of 
one, whose history had often excited 
my admiration, and whose memory is 
so dear to the heart of every true 
Italian.” 

‘* How would you, then, think of me, 
if I, unlike him, born with fortune and 
friends, should endeavour to imitate 
his noble example, and break the chain 
of tyranny ?” 

**T should recognise in you, Porro, 
the idol of my dream ; the same daring 
spirit which made you my saviour, and 
may lead you to be the saviour of your 
country,” exclaimed Nina, in passion- 
ate tones, her beautiful countenance 
flushing with crimson pride. 

** Nina,” exclaimed Porro, as he em- 
braced her in delight, « I wanted but 
your voice to decide me in my course. 
Away now then with fear and doubt ; 
all is dispelled before the ardour of 
your prophetic counsel. May heaven 
smile upon the path I have chosen !” 

** She will, she will, doubt it not, 
dear Porro ; for Italy, the paradise of 
earth, was never made for slavery. 


** Yet, Nina, there are many things 
to be thought of, and I will take coun- 
sel with you.” 

Nor was Porro far wrong in ad- 


vising with Nina Ezzellinni. Passion- 
ately devoted to her country, and 
looking upon it not merely as her 
native land, but as the scene of the 
exploits of her ancestors, she joined 
with this her intense love for him, and 
would not lead him in a course of con- 
duct she might imagine either detri- 
mental to his honour or his safety. 
Long did he speak to her of Teresa 
Avellinni’s unfortunate position; of 
the offer made to him by the Baron 
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Pinaldi; of his own fears; of his 
hopes; of the many dangers and 
difficulties to be overcome in the 
emancipation of Italy. And well and 
wisely did Nina Ezzellinni weigh with 
him every obstacle, and balance the 
probabilities of success. Nothing was 
forgotten that either youth or national 
love could suggest. Porro seemed at 
length to have formed his determina- 
tion. 

** Nina, we have then decided. To- 
morrow [ shall visit the principal 
friends I can put trust in, in Milan, 
and induce them to visit me privately, 
to deliberate on the present aspect of 
my country. ‘Then, when I have heard 
wins they have to say, my course of 
conduct will be an easicrone. Nor, if 
they decide contrary to my belief, will 
I forego my own future plans; nor will 
I remain quiet, and forget my plighted 
word to my poor nurse.” 

“Try the power of gold, dear 
Porro, and perhaps its effect will not 
fail.” 

*¢If it does, dear Nina, force must 
have its way. God knows how long 
and patiently the Italian race has 
borne oppression upon oppression, but 
even tyranny must have its limits, and 
I, however young, must not hesitate 
to show my countrymen a noble ex- 
ample. Come weal or woe, life or 
death, my arm shall not be found 
wanting.” 

«* And Nina Ezzellinni, in victory or 
defeat, will be found by the side of 
her country’s champion !” 

Rising from his seat, Porro embraced 
once more the ardent and enthusiastic 
girl, and, bidding her farewell, he sped 
with a lighter mind on his road to- 
wards Milan, to fulfil the destiny he 
had marked out for himseif. 
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Tue rich hill-meadow sloping to the sea 
Lies hot in sunshine: through the summer tree, 
Heavy with foliage, passeth not a sigh 
Of any wind that drops 
From the blue mountain-tops, 
Or guides its wingéd coursers from the glowing sky. 


None but a charméd pinnace on that wave 
Could move its keel. No calmer waters lave 
Indolent shores in fabled faery-land ; 

Or where the lotos-fruit 
Made man’s ambition mute, 
When Laertiades fled from the mystic strand. 


From that rich meadow comes a murmuring chorus 
Of youthful laughter ; and in vases porous 
The long-necked flasks are cooling in the brook ; 
And claw of lobster crimson 
Acetic liquid swims on, 
In a huge china bowl, in that delicious nook. 


Green islands speck the ocean. Through the mist a line 
Of distant hills dips to the waters crystalline— 
Cool snowy summits, full of cloud-abysses, 
And rifts and fissures deep, 
Where the king-eagles sleep, 
And from the skyward peaks the headlong torrent hisses. 


And there was Townshend the Photographer, 
Idlest of men. And there, his heart astir 
With beauty of fair girls, and land and sea, 
Was Vane the metrist, who 
More of Catullus knew 
Than that Verannius who shared his reckless glee. 


There was my Ada. Never any wooer 
Pressed ruddier lips, looked into wild eyes bluer, 
Than my straw-hatted, slender-ankled Dryad’s, 
Who on the harp gave birth 
To strains of magic mirth, 
And gaily sang thereto a burst of marvellous triads. 


We talked of Thetis and Oceanus— 
Myths of old Time. The songs melodious 
Of Grecian years, the greybeard as he passes 
On to the unknown end, 
Doth with new meanings blend. 
We Goths have changed the Gods of the old Greek faith to gases. 


We have found oxygen and hydrogen 
In every brook that frets the shadowy glen, 
In —~ cumaid curve on sandy shores, 
n every tear that lies 
In depths of lustrous eyes, 
Tn every snow-white cloud through which the falcon soars. 
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There was Mauleverer, who plays at chess 
Eternally. His only happiness, 
When Death throws wide to him the mystic portals 
Into the realms unseen, 
Will be, with rook and queen, 
Alfyn, and knight, and pawn, to challenge the immortals. 


And now, beside the breathless hyaline, 
His moves mysterious on the squares entwine ; 
While opposite, a creature like a fairy, 
White-wristed, golden-tressed, 
Whose thoughtful glances rest 
Upon the unfathomed game, in a profound quandary. 


But far more numerous they, whose merriment 
Is ’mid the odorous hay. In swift descent 
Their many-twinkling feet along the turf 
Pass merrily; their glee, 
If boisterous were the sea, 
Would drown the ceaseless surges of the sinuous surf. 


They toss the hay-wreaths in the liquid air ; 
They chase each other; merry children, fair 
As if this earth had never known a stain, 
Sing many a pleasant carol, 
Weave ruddy flower-apparel : 
Surely the days return of Saturn’s peaceful reign. 


Amid the revellers, lo there stood the greyest 
Old wrinkled dreamy leathern algebraist 
That ever pondered subjects half absurd ; 
These wild sports got the start of his 
Quaint subtilty and artifice, 
And there he stood amazed, like some shy alien bird. 


He knew the courses of the planets well ; 
An absolute and perfect oracle 
Concerning Ophiuchus and Orion : 
But human nature seems 
To him a thing of dreams— 
Him ’twould befit to dwell in Alpha of the Lion. 


Here comes the Rector. Purple stars of clematis 
O’erhang the rectory’s mullioned grey extremities, 
Close by the river. There of old, while he 
Pored o'er Exonian letters, 
I strove to link love’s fetters, 
O happy Ada mine, about myself and thee. 


And when were any twain whom smiling May 
Chased through the whispering woodlands, day by day, 
Strewing sweet violets ankle-deep around, 
Blind to the joy which lies 
In deep soft oer eyes— 
Deaf to the songs wherewith Love makes this earth resound ? 


Mortimer Coins. 
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THE GOVERNMENT, THE DEPARTMENTS, AND THE WAR. 


To every earnest politician —and all 
intelligent members of the community 
should be such—the State of the Na- 
tion at the present time must be mat- 
ter of deep concern. We believe that 
we only give expression to a solemn 
truth when we say that a general feel- 
ing of apprehension prevails as to the 
future of these countries—a sort of 
undefined distrust of our ability to hold 
our high place among the kingdoms 
with honour for any long time to 
come. This panic—for it 1s almost a 
= —exists among all parties. It 

as found utterance in public meet- 
ings — by the pens of pamphleteers — 
through the press,—and has even been 
the burden of remarkable orations 
within the walls of Parliament. Not 
that those speakers and writers think 
the empire has commenced that de- 
cline to which evil prophets have de- 
signated it; but the country has lost 
heart, and is more apprehensive than 
complaining. If this tear for the future 
be exaggerated, it is not without 
justification. The disasters which have 
overtaken our army in the Crimea — 
the mismanagement of the home ad- 
ministration —the anomalous state of 
political sects ——the apparent absence 
of sagacious statesmanship, and the 
grave errors lately committed by rulers 
undeniably convicted of incapacity,— 
all combine to depress the public mind, 
and to open the mouths of those 
to whom the language of discontent is 
more genial than effort to remove its 
cause. The man who is too ready to 
relax the tone of his mind in presence 
of difficulties never succeeds in life; 
the people compelled to acknowledge 
the existence of evils among them- 
selves should only dwell upon them to 
ascertain their character and extent, 
that the proper cure may be disco- 
vered. At the present moment we 
are taking the opposite and less wise 
course. We are desponding, when we 
need to be up and doing— when 
every effort should be put forth to 
discover the seat of the disease and its 
every ramification, to the end that a 
fitting remedy may be found. 

The horizon of our country is, in- 
deed, wrapt in storm-clouds, through 


which scarcely a weak gleam of hope 
struggles. But we may exaggerate the 
darkness of the prospect, dark though 
it be. It is bad enough to have lost 
25,000 men for the gaining of two 
triumphs, which were not victories — 
at least 20,000 of whom perished of 
neglect (it is literally so!);—it is bad 
enough to be forced to believe that 
mal-arrangement, or the total want of 
arrangement, involved the flower of 
our armies in a terrible struggle with 
privations, which terminated in unne- 
cessary and ignominious death ;—it is 
bad enough to have to confess that, 
after a twelvemonth of campaigning, 
we are little nearer our object, and 
little better prepared to advance 
toward it ;— it is bad enough to find 
that the alliances we had hoped for 
have failed us ; — but, in addition to 
this, it is worst of all to discover that 
the most venerable and respected lead- 
ers of our national affairs — who hold 
their positions by right of service ren- 
dered the State in times past — have 
manifested their total inadequacy to 
the magnitude of their present task ; 
and that to a foreign potentate, only a 
few years raised by popular election to 
the precarious throne of an unstable 
empire, we are primarily indebted for 
much of the success we have attained 
in the field, as well as much of the 
firmness we have evinced in the bu- 
reau. But, on the other hand, it is 
right to remember that there are 
signs in the heaven whose import is 
cheering. Beyond the warring clouds 
which clash and break upon each other 
above our heads, there is a serener 
sky; and, the gloom once riven, its 
genial peacefulness will glad the na- 
tions. Even now there are encou- 
ragements around us. ll is not evil 
in the Russian war and its as yet dis 
mal consequences. Who can tell what 
amount of lasting good may spring 
from the alliance with France, which 
has been so deeply baptised in blood, 
and sealed by the close sympathy of a 
common purpose affecting the interests 
of both countries so intimately? Who 
can tell what future Providence has 
prepared for the Lands of the Prophet, 
to which the events of to-day are the 
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avenue? Who can tell what effect 
the present disturbance of old com- 
pacts and relations may soon have on 
the central kingdoms of Europe? 
Whatever changes occur, as the re- 
sults of the existing struggle — either 
in France, or in Turkey, or in Ger- 
many, or even in Britain—there must 
be progression, there must be the 
more intimate union of the kingdoms, 
by the weakening of despotism and 
the extension of that genial sympathy 
among agreeing peoples which is the 
only valuable basis and bond of alli- 
ances. Such considerations are fraught 
with hope, and go far to diminish our 
regrets for past misfortune. But it is 
further to be borne in mind that we 
contend for triumph in the cause of 
humanity ; we labour to overleap the 
fences of a barbaric autocracy ; and if 
we succeed, as ultimately we shall, the 
death-blow will be given to the most 
elaborately established tyranny the 
world has ever seen. History, indeed, 
affordsno parallel to the present war, in 
iis object, in the extent ofits influence, 

or the momentousness of the issues in- 
volved in its success. Russia subdued, 
there never will be another Russia, 
The ambitious designs of Russia effec- 
tually checked, Muscovite tyranny 
must keep within its old barriers, and 
the empire of the great Peter cease to 
domineer in European counsels, With 
this consummation of the existing con- 
flict, oppression of the kind existing 
under Nicholas, and transferred to 
Alexander, cannot pass beyond its 
limit, and no iron will can ever bid it 
advance again, either to the billows of 
the northern ocean, which proclaim 
man’s freedom as they are shattered 
against the coast of the Sea-Kings, or 
the rippling waves of the Mediterra- 
nean, as, calmed beneath a glowing 
sun, they expand peacefully on the 
shores of the South. 

The last cheering aspect of the time 
is that one to which, in these para- 
graphs, we have to devote more particu- 
ar attention. The experience of war 
we have had this past eventful year has 
undeniably discovered to us —some- 
what rudely, but wholesomely — the 
weak points in our national character, 
in our military and civil administration, 
in the hereditary accidents—if we may 
80 say—of our Government. ‘Those 
defects made patent, we may learn to 
apply a remedy, and reap such amount 
of profit from our chastisements as to 
transmute thein into blessings. 
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Of these defects we may usefully ad- 
vance a word. 

That the appointment of the Sebas- 
topol Committee was a wise step, its 
proceedings have fully proved. We 
lace little value on their Report. The 
ts moe is of chief interest. ‘The facts 
elicited are important in the highest de- 
gree. They will yet be, we may add 
they will soon be, the basis of extensive 
reforms. They are, as it were, the 
diagnosis of the national disease. It is 
a mistake to suppose the inquiry to be 
strictly a Sebastopol Inquiry. It takes 
a wider range. Beyond its revelations 
respecting the mismanagement of the 
earlier months of the war, it has en- 
tered upon a survey of the entire sys- 
tem of our military departments, and 
in this view we must especially regard 
it valuable. To investigate why the 
army did not receive reinforcement till 
after Inkermann, and then only 6,500 
men—why huts necessary six weeks 
before had not arrived in the Crimea 
at the middle of December—why the 
cavalry perished by a blunder at Bala- 
klava—why that town became a chaos 
under the disorganising talents of its 
commandant—why the ‘Turkish hospi- 
tals were pest-houses, places to propa- 
gate disease rather than sanitaria, is of 
little comparative moment, since we 
cannot bring back the thousands sa- 
crificed to incompetency, and can 
scarcely hope to punish the guilty of- 
ficials by whose fault they perished. 
We know all the cause, all the conse- 
quence, in its bitter aggrav atedness ; 
our question now is—W hat really were 
the various sources of the mischief, and 
how best may they be approached so as 
to be removed ? 

It is contended, on the one hand, 
that men have been to blame; on the 
other, the onus is laid upon systems. 
Truth requires us to say—both. In- 
competent officials and imperfect plans 
constitute the fertile source of all na- 
tional evil. Unfortunately this is 
proved amply enough in our ex- 
perience. 

Take the systems first. Our eyes 
have been opened to serious blemishes 
in our military and civil administration. 
No doubt one cardinal error, of which 
we are now convinced is, the insane 
reduction, for it was little else, made 
in our resources for war, year after 
year, for the last decade. When it 
came, we were, indeed, a nation of 
shopkeepers, and not a military poopie. 


What bas Lord Hardinge told us? 
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When hostilities commenced he sent 
ten thousand men to the East, and that 
number exhausted the troops this great 
empire had at immediate command for 
its purposes of defence! Subsequently, 
by great exertion, a second draft of 
the same strength was procured, and 
only after the battles of Alma and In- 
kermann did a third army of six thou- 
sand five hundred men arrive at the 
scene of conflict. Thus, after the con- 
test had been waged fully four months, 
we contrived, by bringing regiments 
from the Colonies, by recruiting, and 
other means, to send out twenty-six 
thousand men —a fifth of whom, or 
more, were raw levies! Such was the 
state of preparedness for war to which 
Manchester economists brought us. It 
would seem that their undue desire for 
peace, under every circumstance, was 
thenon the point of unavoidable gratifi- 
cation, for we might soon, by their po- 
licy, be precluded from war, because 
totally imbecile, a ready prey to the 
most unscrupulous. What would have 
been our condition were our foe an in- 
vading one, or were the contest nearer 
our shores, and more intimately con- 
nected with our interests? We pro- 
ceeded to fight Russia—it might have 
been France and Germany to boot — 
with twenty-thousand men! With 
such a force we could, acting alone, 
be expected to effect little more than 
the hero who— 


“ With twice ten thousand men, 
Marched up the hill, and then marched down again.” 


We hope the error of not maintain- 
ing our standing army at a proper 
strength, and in a proper state of 
efficiency, is now fully known, and that 
when the present war ceases, we shall 
have no cheese-paring economy, no 
suicidal parsimony, in voting the army 
estimates. It will be time enough to 
beat our swords into ploughshares 
when men “ learn war no more ;” but 
so long as our neighbours, friendly 
or unfriendly, sustain their military 
strength, the most vulgar wisdom dic- 
tates the same course to us. 

Another remarkable defect in our mi- 
litary system, exposed to general view 
of late, 1s the want of education among 
our troops and their officers—scientific 
training we mean. Young Bobadil, 
who is a fast man, a great boaster, very 
proud of his red coat and epaulets, a 
favourite with the ladies, the gallant 
gentleman at parties, and a complete 
master of the frivolous in dress, man. 
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ners, and conversation, is, by virtue of 
his good guineas, an rensign, a alieutenant, 
perhaps a captain in her Majesty’s ser- 
vice. He may have this character, and 
be a colonel or more, for in the army (to 
reverse a common saying) we have 
often young heads on old shoulders. 

Of military education, in the enlarged 
sense of the term, he is as well informed 
as his Boots. He knows a few of the 
technicalities of his art: of the science 
of war, nothing. He is sent into the 
field—we admit his valour. Good blood 
flows in his veins; a sense of honour 
inspires him ; the excitement of battle 
brings out any latent chivalry he may 
possess ; he shouts to his steady band ; 
they rush forward at his bidding. If 
impetuous courage can win what he 
hopes to gain, there is a victory, and 
we laud the heroism of the brave, as it 
deserves to be lauded; but, after all, 
we have seen the soldier but in one, 
and that the simplest, phase of his cha- 
racter. Place our friend Bobadil on 
the plateau overlooking Sebastapol. 
Bid him take measures to sustain his 
men during an inclement winter, on 
those heights. ‘Tell him that their 
health, their efficiency, their lives de- 
pend on his exertions. He is quite at 
sea and rudderless. This is not his 
notion of war. He always thought of 
it, if he thought at all, as the poet-— 


“ Concurritur, 
Momento cita mors venit, aut victoria leta.” 


Place him in the field, and the same 
want of training is evident. Neither 
he, nor the men he leads — for, unin- 
structed himself, he could not instruct 
them—know more than the first ele- 
ments of military education. Courage 
they have—among the soldiery of no 
country is there greater. Loyalty they 
have—no man on God's earth is more 
loyal than a Briton, for he has institu- 
tions which claim his intensest love. 
Desire of triumph they have — for we 
are an ambitious race, ever striving to 
be foremost. But training in arms 
they have not. In spirit they are Ro- 
mans, but rude in the arts of war. We 
are not about to declaim generally and 
without consideration against the sys- 
tem of purchase which admits to posi- 
tions of military trust men unfitted for 
command, nor to censure the ludicrous 
system of promotion which puts a man 
in authority when he has perhaps 
reached the utmost verge of human 
life—at least of the years of activity ; 
but we do say that another great error 
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now discovered to us is the want of 
military education among our officers 
and men. The regimental system, as 
far as it goes, is excellent. It trains 
good soldiers and good commanders ; 
but it will never organise an army, in 
the full panoply of its might for effec- 
tive warfare, since it fails to provide 
for the acting together of more than a 
comparatively small fraction of such a 
body. Nor will it ever guarantee, as 
at present constituted, the proper in- 
struction of officers or men in cam 
duties. Their education will be left 
very much to chance. Unless reform 
take place in this respect, the British 
soldier will still be helpless taken 
out of his mechanical routine, as un- 
able to cook his rations in the field as 
to meet an enemy in untoward circum- 
stances. The war has taught us this 
deficiency —this grave error. Other 
nations are not so foolish in military 
matters; for what is the present fact ? 
At this moment we are, by permission, 
investigating the arrangements in the 
French army for the purpose of modi- 
fying our own by them, or ingrafting 
the Continental on the English plans! 
Two years ago, or less, we boasted of 
our strength, as we talked of supposed 
imminent war with France,—how 
vainly ! 

Yet another fact strongly impressed 
upon us by our late history is the ex- 
treme folly of not making due provi- 
sion for an Army of Reserve. Where 
had we to look to for men these last 
two years, either for the purpose of 
defending our shores or waging foreign 
war? Our 120,000 fighting men of 
the Line was a fiction — a monstrous 
fiction—a phantom, and no more. In 
countries where every man who has 
reached maturity capable of bearing 
arms has been trained to war, a re- 
serve force is always ready ; but in this 
country, where such a principle is un- 
acknowledged, a special effort must, be 
set afoot to secure that end. Gather a 
few thousand peasants from the diffe- 
rent States of Germany—arm them— 
they are efficient soldiers. Take the 
same number from the west of Ireland, 
from the northern shores of Scotland, 
from the manufacturing or agricul- 
tural districts of England—arm them— 
they will not be soldiers, but the rudest 
material of soldiers; they will march 
in the most ludicrous irregularity — 
they will form a line as full of ins and 
outs as the winding Rhine or the Frith 
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of Forth; they will withstand the pri- 
vations of a warrior’s life a day, a 
week, a month —the first severity 
makes them worthless. This being so, 
why should we not keep the Militia, 
the constitutional force of the country, 
in a state of semi-preparedness? Had 
we done this two years ago, we could 
have sent to the Crimea 70,000 trained 
soldiers, and while Prince Menschikoff 
was panic-stricken by the loss of Alma, 
have marched into the now gigantically- 
defended Sebastopol with little diffi- 
culty. We had, on the contrary, no 
Militia when the war broke out, and 
what is the consequence? Why, at 
the present moment, our good Govern- 
ment deem they have done a great deal 
in raising a home and colonial Militia 
force of about 50,000—just one-third 
of its strength, properly embodied ! 

But turn we from the Army to the 
Departments connected with military 
administration. Here a stupid division 
of authority and a practical irrespon- 
sibility in some quarters has worked 
immense mischief of late. It was a 
wise step to provide a Minister of War 
last year ; but it was very unwise to 
permit his will to be frustrated, now by 
the Ordnance, again by the Admiralty, 
again by the Commissariat, and again 
by the Medical Board. A War Minis- 
ter must be an autocrat. He must 
have full powers, and the highest re- 
sponsibilities. This is evident. He is 
required to succeed—to fail is to be 
disgraced, to be superseded, to lose 
reputation, honour it may be, and re- 
spect for ever afterwards. His means, 
therefore, should be his own; if they 
be not, he is not accountable. The 
Duke of Newcastle was not a War 
Minister in the proper sense. He was 
a kind of clever head clerk, who sat— 
diligently enough, be it confessed— 
fourteen hours a-day in his office, and 
blundered everything notwithstanding. 
Lord Hardinge pulled one way, he an- 
other; Mr. Sidney Herbert frustrated 
him unintentionally, but very effec- 
tually; and Sir Thomas Hastings took 
his own course in spite of him. All 
this shows how necessary is a consoli- 
dation of the military departments, 
and a complete re-organisation of the 
stupid system prevailing in them, which 
is as old as the Peninsular war. In 
everything but in military affairs have 
we improved these forty years. 

Add to the necessary reforms in the 
military departments, that some mode 
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of promotion must be devised to give 
the places of high command to men 
not in second childhood, or on its 
verge, and we have a rough, but per- 
haps a suggestive, sketch of things to 
be done at once if we really desire to 
remedy the past. ‘The history of the 
engineer to whose energy the obstinate 
defence of Sebastopol is due, may be 
taken as in point. At the commence- 
ment of the struggle he was a junior 
officer. When Menschikoff asked how 
long it would take to put the town and 
its protective batteries in a state of 
defence, the commandant named two 
months. ‘TI will accomplish it in two 
weeks,” said Todleben. He was at 
once entrusted with the task, and we 
need not say how he has verified his 
estimate of himself. He is compara- 
tively young—he is bold, active, ear- 
nest, and fitted for his duty. At 
seventy, or sixty-five, the same man 
will, if he live, be as unsuited for such 
a labour as Lord Aberdeen, or any 
other venerable sexagenarian, whose 
love of war has mellowed in the pro- 
gress of years to a “general love of 
all.” 

But our Civil Administration is also 
in need of revisal. ‘To this all eyes 
are now turned. The meeting lately 
held in the London Tavern inaugurated 
a movement, we incline to think, of no 
small importance, which will not rise 
and perish, mushroom-like, in an hour. 
It will go forward—whether under the 
form it has now given to it, or not, 
matters little. It is founded in justice, 
in experience, in know!edge of results, 
and in the convictions of all classes 
and parties. Men the most opposite 
in political creed have joined hands 
under its banner, and vowed fealty to 
a@ common cause in which their diffe- 
rences are not included. The voice of 
this agitation has reached the House of 
Peers and the Throne in an unprece- 
dentedly short period. In the history 
of political agitations there is nothing 
like it. The Anti-Corn Law League 
offers no parallel. ‘ Administrative 
Reform” is the watchword of no party, 
and yet it has a potency to which the 
haughtiest of our rulers must bow. 
At first, it was feared that the ultra- 
democratic section of its supporters 
might succeed in making it an anti- 
aristocratic shibboleth; but that fear 
has been dispelled. ‘the common sense 
of the country sees the importance of 
the place occupied by the highest class 
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in the State—the sacrifices it has made 
for the public weal — the service its 
noblest sons have rendered the past 
and present generations,—the fruitless- 
ness of any oligarchic effort to tread 
down liberty in these countries—and, 
knowing this, however it may censure 
particular statesmen and coteries for 
their Cabinets of consanguinity, has 
no desire to exclude the aristocracy 
from the general competition for ho- 
nours in the senate, the council, and 
the field. 

The demand for administrative re- 
form, in its widest significancy, means 
that all offices, from the treasury-bench- 
es to the village post-office, should be 
determined by merit. Favour, and 
sometimes a worse principle, guides 
patronage now. Situations are given 
for political service rendered or ex- 
pected, to satisfy friends, to gratify 
associates in party efforts, often to 
appease dunning creditors, to procure 
the loan of money, or for that singular 
quid pro quo modestly styled in adver. 
tisements a douceur. All this is evil; 
but how is it to be cured? There's the 
rub. Competitive examinations have 
been suggested, and ought to be re- 
cognised as one means of determin- 
ing between applicants; but only in 
a certain class of cases can they avail. 
As they form, in fact, the only test of 
merit within our reach, and can, after 
all, accomplish very little, it has 
been urged, that to fill vacancies with 
strict regard to fitness will never be 
attained. The hope is considered good 
enough, but utopian. Yet not so much 
as may seem at first. ‘The mere ven- 
tilation the matter has now received 
will act well, by leavening the public 
mind, so that any grossly unsuitable 
or corrupt appointment made in future 
will bring tenfold disgrace on the 
guilty dispensers of patronage. In 
this way, the more obvious cases of 
malappointment will be exposed and 
remedied. But a great deal has yet 
to be done so to educate the pub- 
lic mind, especially in Ireland, that 
we may be prepared to prefer a new 
and better plan to the old and worse 
one. We have been ourselves great 
sinners in this matter of patronage. 
We have required our unfortunate re- 
presentatives to hold themselves and 
their votes in trust for our younger 
sons, nephews, cousins, and relations 
to the fifth degree. We lately had 
the case brought under public atten- 
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tion, in which a keen-witted Whig, and 
quondam member of the “Irish Inde- 
pendent” party — by which egotistic 
distinction they style themselves—gave 
away, or procured for, his constituents, 
above one hundred situations in the 
customs, coasts- guard, constabulary, 
revenue police — in every grade from 
the distinguished castle-clerk to the 
petty village post- wife. The same 
clever and successful aspirant to the 
ermine is, we happen to know, as busy 
in his promises and efforts now as then, 
the declamation of Mr. Morley and 
his confreres notwithstanding. Nei- 
ther the sledge-hammer of Mr. Layard, 
nor the polished oratory of Lord Ellen- 
borough, has inspired him and his 
genus with fear. To abolish this 
abuse of patronage two things must 
be effected: the people must be in- 
structed to look less to ‘* Government 
situations,” which are too much regard- 
ed as the elysium of idleness and sure 
pay—and more to personal effort in 
trading enterprise and the exercise of 
unfettered intelligence. In England 
and Scotland there is not so great a 
desire for “‘ appointments ” as here, for 
a berth of £80 or £100 per annum, 
with the certainty (be it) of an increase 
in twenty years to £800 or £1,000, is 
not very tempting to the young man 
of energy, whose father, or brother, or 
uncle, or neighbour—as a herring-mer- 
chant, or manufacturer of spool-thread, 
or potato-dealer, or softgoods-man — 
has amassed £20,000 or £30,000 in 
that time, and is about to retire a 
Cresus. Less value will be set upon 
Government situations, even in Ire- 
land, in a few years, as our trade 
improves, and the country finds itself 
side by side with its leviathan sister in 
the career of manufacturing and mer- 
cantile prosperity. To cure the pre- 
sent evil, also, the individual member 
of parliament or the Cabinet convicted 
of bartering posts in her Majesty’s 
service for hard cash, or political 
purposes, or any unwarrantable end, 
must be visited with contempt, and, 
perhaps, penalty. ‘These two things 
accomplished, we shall hear less of 
abuses in our civil administration, and 
shall find more ‘practical ability” 
in the management of our national 
affairs. 

We may here, parenthetically, add, 
that the present agitation for reform, 
although it has been growing for above 
two years, was precipitated by the 
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scandalous manner in which Lord 
Palmerston formed his Government. 
The Whigs are proverbially a Family 
Party. They came into power in a 
batch, and at their every accession the 
names only were changed, as if they 
had been put into a bag and shaken 
out for their places. Yet, if any man 
was bound by the peculiar circumstan- 
ces of the time to break through this 
often-complained-of abuse, it was Lord 
Palmerston. He tock office to reform— 
and so he began; he took office to 
place ‘practical ability” in the room 
of ignorance and feebleness, and in 
face of a demand that new blood should 
be added to the cabinets which rule 
us, he named on his Ministry a more 
closely interconnected coterie, per- 
haps, than ever occupied the ‘Treasury- 
benches. If, therefore, he has raised 
a nest of hornets about his ears, no 
one but himself is to blame. The 
country would have sustained him 
through good report and bad report 
in taking an opposite course; but he 
lacked the moral courage necessary to 
throw off his friends, or was so tram- 
melled that he had lost freedom of ac- 
tion. We see the result. 

We revert to the men. No “ com- 
ing man” ever disappointed the public 
more than the noble viscount. His 
ready eloquence, his keensightedness, 
his vigour as foreign secretary for 
years, his reputation for thorough 
political honesty, and his boldness 
in following out his convictions, in- 
duced all to point him out as Pre- 
mier some time ago. He accepted 
the post, fully informed of the great 
things expected of him. We are not 
unreasonable in affirming, that he has 
done little more than nothing. So soon 
as his budget of reform was opened, 
in his first speech, it appeared that the 
mountain had produced a mouse. To 
cure the evils existing in the Crimea, 
and to prosecute the war with vigour, 
more was wanting than sanitary com- 
missioners, good though they be, and 
a new governor at Balaklava, in the 
room of the Admiral, who has been 
named, in memory of his late career, 
Old Chaos. Something more satisfac- 
tory was eflected at a later period, in 
the raising of a Turkish contingent, 
officered by Indian leaders; but still 
Lord Palmerston has accomplished less 
—far less—than he might. He is now 
without the means to go forward. Mo- 
ney enough he has—nearly ninety 
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millions have been furnished his Finance 
Minister, the product of an objection- 
able loan, still more objectionable du- 
ties on articles of consumption, and an 
increased income-tax. But in many 
other things he comes short. Delay has 
occurred in sending out troops; misma- 
nagement has been apparent in pre- 
paring unarchitectural, and some even 
say useless, machines as gunboats for the 
Baltic; by a blunder, the Militia has 
been all but disbanded in many places: 
add to all this, the exceedingly flippant 
and unbecoming tone of banter in- 
dulged in by the Premier in answering 
pe respecting the war, and we 

nd many of the causes of that general 
dissatisfaction and unpopularity the 
Government have recklessly brought 
upon themselves. But, more than 
their positive errors, in what they have 
done badly, are they to be blamed for 
not undertaking their proper task of 
remodelling the military departments, 
and putting the system of government 
on a better footing. They were de- 
manded to advance, but retrograded. 
It is obvious neither Lord Palmerston 
nor his followers are the men for the 
time. 

We want an honest and firm Go- 
vernment, ready to carry on the war 
with energy, avoiding the tricks of 
diplomacy, which have been all ex- 
ee and preferring a peace earned 

y victory to tarrying at the door of 
Francis Joseph’s palace, or elsewhere. 
We want a Ministry prepared to re- 
form abuses, to raise the military cha- 
racter of the country, to recover 
the ground we have lost. We wantin 
the premiership a leader having the 
nation at his back, and a compact party 
to sustain him ; we want in the war- 
office a man of experience in the con- 
ducting of war, of vigour of mind, of 
independent force of character, and 
comprehensive genius. Such a states- 
man has been pointed out in Lord 
Ellenborough. His late efforts towards 
the more active and efficient conduct 
of the war seem to mark him the suc- 
cessor of Lord Panmure. We have 
great trust in the high honour, the fine 
chivalric spirit, and thoroughly British 
feeling which animate him and his po- 
litical chief. 

If the views we have enunciated in 
the previous paragraph needed further 
proof from any late occurrence, we 
might refer to the debate some time 
since on Lord Ellenborough’s resolu- 
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tions. The discussion which took place 
on the motion of the noble ear] was in- 
structive in several points of view. His 
object was excellent. The public voice 
asserts that place under Government is 
secured by family interest and corrupt 
influences ; that merit is wholly ex. 
cluded, and that hence have arisen 
many of our recent disasters. ‘ You 
cannot fairly charge us with the same 
sin in this respect as the present Ca- 
binet,” say the Conservative leaders. 
“‘We refer you to the programme of 
measures we brought forward shortly 
previous to the factious vote which dis- 
missed us from office in 1852. Among 
them will be found, and in a prominent 
position, Administrative Reform.” On 
a retrospect of the parliamentary pro- 
ceedings of that period, we find Mr. 
Disraeli announcing the intention of his 
government immediately to deal with 
that subject. Then it was scarcely 
before the country in such a manner as 
to necessitate that promptitude. The 
forwardness of Lord Derby and his fol- 
lowers to take up the matter is to be 
mentioned to their credit, and should 
not be forgotten at the present moment. 
The Conservative leader can further 
point to the principle on which his Ca- 
binet was formed, as indicative of his 
honest desire to place ‘¢ practical abi- 
lity” before rank, before a name where 
there was nothing more. He intro- 
duced new men, and so broke the mo- 
nopoly of office before enjoyed by the 
Whigs. When Lords Aberdeen and 
Palmerston came into power, however, 
that policy was reversed, and especially 
by the latter, who was the more strongly 
bound to carry it out. * I have given 
you proof,” said Lord Derby, in sub- 
stance, while speaking in the Ellen- 
borough debate, ‘‘ that I am in favour 
of reform ; and the step we now take in 
supporting the present motion, has 
mainly for its object to show the coun- 
try that at least on one side of the 
house are statesmen to be found ready 
to accede to the justness of the popular 
wishes, and head the new movement in 
the legislature.” In this aspect pre- 
cisely was Lord Ellenborough’s effort to 
to be regarded, and herein lay its im- 
portance. Though defeated on a di- 
vision, it accomplished its greater pur- 
pose, in separating the party favourable 
to departmental reform from the coterie 
which would stiil retain everything 
within the narrow circle of a few fa- 
milies, 
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If we ask why Lord Ellenborough’s 
motion failed to secure the approval of 
@ majority among the peers, the an- 
swers must be various. Had the Con- 
servative proxies been used, the minis- 
terial majority would have been very 
considerably reduced; but still the 
mover would be far from the point of 
triumph. First of all, we find a reason 
of this in the hereditary apathy which 
surrounds the Whigs in the upper 
house. There is much more than wit in 
the Punch parodist’s version of the 
Seven Ages, where he describes the last 
scene of their eventful history as a seat 
in that august assembly, when second 
childishness, produced more by depress- 
ing political associations than by age, 
has rendered noble lords slow to move 
with the necessities of the times. 

A third reason for the defeat of the 
Ellenborough and other similar resolu- 
tions is the fear pervading many minds 
that the Conservatives could not form 
aministry in the event ofthe resignation 
of Lord Palmerston. ‘This we believe 
to be a delusion. Lord Derby did not 
fail on a late occasion. He found it 
then impracticable to unite the parties 
he considered necessary to a stable and 
efficientgovernment, in the present con- 
dition of the House of Commons. He 
was opposed by the Peelites, between 
whom and a genuine Conservative there 
is, as it were, a gulf fixed; he was 
cheated by Lord Palmerston, who, to 
secure undisputed possession of the 
goal of his long ambition, rid himself 
of Lord Derby, and then of the dear 
trio, without whose aid he at first de- 
clared he could not accept office. But 
things are changed much, even within 
four months; and so disgusted are the 
people of every party with the ‘ small- 
ness” of the men now in power, that 
they are ready to force their represen- 
tatives to give a fair trial to any cabinet 
which shall come forward with boldness 
and determination to apply strong re- 
medies to our national diseases; and 
we firmly believe that, even without a 
dissolution, the Conservatives, by lay- 
ing aside their peculiar party questions, 
and throwing their whole energy into 
the war, ant command the suffrages 
of the country, which, in the existing 
position of affairs, would be to com- 
mand the House. 

But yet another cause of Lord Ellen- 
borough’s failure, we are ready to con- 
fess, is to be found in the manner of 
his advocacy of the motion he brought 
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before the Lords. What practical ob- 
ject could he have in treading over once 
more the beaten tracks of last year, and 
mapping out a new campaign? We 
can see none. Lord Ellenborough has 
been occupied with military affairs, 
and may be competent to conduct a 
- war. We have a large confi- 
ence in the man whose independent 
force of character was made the sub- 
ject of eulogy by one so sparing of 
praise, and so severely critical in his 
udgments, as the late Duke of Wel- 
fone and we are not about to 
argue that the plan of committing 
the war in the Principalities to Bni- 
tish troops, and that of Asia to our 
allies — the Crimea meanwhile bein 
left in repose —as sketched by Lo 
Ellenborough, would have been worse 
or better than the course adopted. 
We believe the fault of our failure was 
not that we struck at the wrong place. 
No. We held our weapon at the 
heart of the monster, and, defended 
though it was by a triple mail, we 
might have reached it, and freed 
Turkey from her ‘‘perpetual menace” 
—had we struck home in the proper 
way, with the proper vigour, at the pro- 
per time. But whether this be so or not 
— whether we ought rather have gone 
to the Pruth, or advanced with Scha- 
myl, in Georgia—had no practical con- 
nexion with the present question of ad- 
ministrative reform, which Lord El- 
lenborough pledged himself to bring 
before the House. No doubt his ora- 
tion concluded with an important and 
vigorous reference to that subject, but 
its weight was lost by the opportunity 
his speculations on the campaign of 
last year gave the Ministry for turning 
him into quiet ridicule. He ought ra- 
ther have assailed the Palmerston Go- 
vernment, sifting their doings, expos- 
ing their misdoings, making the coun- 
try fully aware of their mistakes in di- 
plomacy and in war, bringing home to 
them, so that the charges could neither 
be denied nor repelled, their hesitations, 
and vacillations, and general incapa- 
city. Had he taken this course, his 
address would not have been liable to 
the reproach of being pointless. It 
must be here remembered, however, 
that in alluding to the reforms neces- 
sary in almost every department, the 
speaker could not refer to particular 
men, saying this individual is incom- 
petent, or that received his post by a 
corrupt intrigue. It is difficult to 
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get at the bottom of these matters—it 
18 all but impossible to ferret out the 
whole of the facts of such cases, But 
because no personal accusations were 
made, is the general statement the less 
true? Nay, verily. We had an ex- 
ample of the difficulty of finding re- 
liable evidence in these matters in the 
unfortunate blunderings of Mr. Layard 
lately; but thinks any man that Lay- 
ard is on the wrong tack? It is no- 
torious that the Whigs have dispensed 
their patronage unscrupulously. They 
have done so in Ireland — they have 
done so in England — they have done 
soinvariably. They rule by patronage 
as well as, or more than, by measures. 
And, independently of their sins, is it 
not a fact undeniable, that the public 
offices are in disorder? If not, why 
the present agitation for reform ? 

One thing, however, is to be ob- 
served, before leaving Lord Ellen- 
borough’s motion—to which we mainly 
allude as the first of a series of efforts 
identical in character and object. 
The defence of the Government did 
not contribute to its defeat. Not 
in the least. What was the worth 
of Lord Panmure’s assurances, or 
of Lord Granville’s? Nothing. Did 
they point to anything their Cabinet 
had accomplished, or did they even 
make a definite promise for the fu- 
ture? We give them all the credit 
justly accruing to them for the im- 

roved state of the army in the Crimea ; 
but that success is only a poor com- 

nsation for all they have neglected. 

hey have attempted but one of the 
required reforms in the military de- 
partments. They have not encou- 
raged the efforts of independent mem- 
bers to introduce further ameliorations. 
On the contrary, during the Ellenbo- 
rough debate, Lords Panmure and 
Granville cast ridicule on the demand 
for change of systems and men as a 
popular delusion. The latter peer was 
witty in showing the greatness of his 
claims to hereditary statesmanship ; 
and both contemned — plainly and po- 
sitively contemned, and set at nought 
—the declared necessity for placing 
the “‘ right men in the right places.” 
What will the country say to the de- 
claration of Lord Palmerston, in his 
defence made previous to the Ellen. 
borough discussion, that he could not 
procure practical talent for the admi- 
nistrative departments of his Govern- 
ment — that, in fact, there was a la- 
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mentable scarcity of it at present! In 
what aspect, then, did the Ministry 
place themselves before the ae 
during the discussion to which we al- 
lude? Simply as anti-reformers, con- 
tent with things as they are! If this 
give satisfaction, then is public courage 
and determination at a sad discount. 

One more example of the imbecility 
of the Ministry, to which Lord Ellen- 
borough and others have recently di- 
rected attention, is their conduct with 
regard to Russian trade. We block- 
aded the Baltic last year at vast 
expense; and although Sir Charles 
Napier accomplished nothing against 
the enemy, save the comparatively tri- 
fling capture of Bomarsund, we would 
not grumble had that blockade been 
effectual in shutting in the trade of 
the foe. But, what isthe fact? Rus- 
sia has made the territory of the trai- 
torous Prussian king a highway for 
her commerce, driven from the sea, 
and has experienced but a very small 
loss, notwithstanding our cordon of 
ships across the Gulf of Finland. At 
the present moment the overland car- 
rying-trade is organised with the ut- 
most care, under the especial supervi- 
sion of the Muscovite Government ; 
and ammunition and supplies pass 
along Prussian tracks to the head-quar- 
ters of the enemy’s army, from which 
roads radiate to the southern penin- 
sula, constantly crowded with veliiches. 
Repeatedly have the late and the pre- 
sent Governments been urged to re- 
monstrate against this breach of neu- 
trality on the part of Prussia, which 
almost amounts to hostility ; but, onl 
the other day a motion havin sich 
an object, and ably advocated, was 
rejected. It would seem that our 
purpose is to make war so as to in- 
jure the enemy as little as may be, at 
the greatest possible expense to our- 
selves. This leniency in reference to 
Prussian double-dealing has been one 
of the chief errors of our whole war- 
policy. 

What Lord Fllenborough attempted 
in the Lords Mr. Disraeli has repeated 
in the Commons, with the same result. 
The observations we have applied to 
the first debate on administrative re- 
form fit the others. The Derby Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer by his defeated 
motion secured the important triumph 
for his party of placing them before 
the country as not only the favourers, 
but the originators, of a compreheén- 
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sive scheme of improved administra- 
tion. The very phrase which has now 
bécome the motto of a great asso- 
ciation sprang from him. In his 
speech of December, 1852, he first 
gave ministerial embodiment to the 
growing, but then not formidable, 
movement for government by merit, 
and the proper exercise of patronage. 
Others carried out his views in part, 
but sufficient yet remains of his plan 
unadopted to form a distinctive feature 
of Conservative policy ; and, knowing 
this to be the case Mr. Disrac li in his 
oration during the Layard debate 
pledged the party of which he is a 
brilliant member to a thorough depart- 
mental reformation. ‘To that extent 
the Whigs will not, cannot go. They 
are bound by too many ties. Their 
political existence is too abnormal. 
As a body they are composed of hete- 
rogeneous materials, cohering badly. 
But the Conservatives are a compact 
power; and if they be in a minority in 
the present parliament, are rendered so 
by coalitions without principle or any 
elements of continuance. In adhering 
rationally and practically to adminis- 
trative reform we give a really va- 
luable pledge which should satisfy the 
nation at large, sealed as it is by the 
efforts about being put forth w hen a 
disgraceful faction rexpelled Lord Der- 
by from office. Mr. Disraeli with sin- 
gular wisdom enunciated broadly, on 
the occasion to which we refer, the 
views of his party, and their deter- 
mination, should they occupy the 
Treasury benches before the so-much 
desiderated changes are effected. What 
could be more pointed, vigorous, or 
definite than the following declara- 
tion ?— 


“Tam of opinion that the entrance into 
that service should not be by mere favourit- 
ism, I think it should be the subject of a 
substantial and real test of fitness, and I 
think the idea of a substantial and real 
test of fitness is not illusory, but essen- 
tially practical. I think, in the second 
place, that the rewards of our public civil 
servants should be on a higher scale. I 
think that the result of the change will be 
public economy, and not increased expendi- 
ture. I think that the reward of the public 
servants should not be merely of a fixed 
nature, but that they should be trained 
ty look upon other and more spiritual rewards 
which animate and ennoble the conduct of men. 
lam also of opinion that the civil service 
of the country ought to be made, and must 
be made, strictly and completely professional, 
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and the great offices of the State should be 
reserved for public servants who have been 
trained and educated in the permanent civil 
service. ‘These are what I think sound and 
judicious changes. They are changes of 
administrative reform. They are changes 
which I think every Government ought to 
adopt and carry out, and nothing short of 
this ought to satisfy the house.” 


But to the announcements of the 
Opposition, and the demands of the 
London Tavern Keformers, the Mi- 
nistry reply with smooth speeches of 
approval, and certain acts bearing re- 
semblance to those required of them. 
Whether they are sufficient is the 
question. The Whig Chancellor of 
the Exche quer te ‘lls us that finality has 
been reached in the ¢ 
trative reform! Now what has ac- 
tually been done? Are the Orders in 
Council the germ of real changes for 
the better? They have a value, but 
it is slight. They leave the patronage 
still in the hands of persons who will 
use it for no good purpose, and that 
is their cardin: il defect. On their 
merits we need not dwell; their insuf- 
ficiency is apparent. ‘The alterations 
in the Ordnance were not complete 
reforms. ‘They extend about half- 

way, and there stop suddenly. And 
even in carrying them out the vacan- 
cies created by changes or the forma- 
tion of new offices, have been filled 
upon precisely the old system of ad- 
vancing the cousin of this minister, 
and the recommended of another, in 
the room of the deserving. It is very 
plain that even in the depth of their 
professions, and in those ve ry matters in 
which they claim a virtue, the Pal- 
merston Cabinet have been weighed 
and found wanting. The task ‘they 
have pretended to ~ begin must be as- 
sumed by others, and the real Reform- 
ers, who will proceed cautiously and 
honestly, in agreement with our tried 
constitution, and the genius of our 
institutions, will neither be found in 
Chesham-place nor at Drury-lane. 

There can be no doubt, however, 
that with all his imbecility and dilatori- 
ness Lord Palmerston has for the 
nonce tided over his political troubles. 
For that he has to thank his good for- 
tune more than his judgment or dis- 
cretion. ‘The nation has become san- 
guine again since the Allies entered 
the Sea of Azoff and enclosed the 
Crimea almost at every point — since 
the army before Sebastopol took the 
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greatest of the Russian positions with 
unparalleled gallantry, despite im- 
mense difficulties. But for these suc- 
cesses the Ministry can properly take 
no credit to themselves. They are be- 
lieved to have sprung from the decision 
of the French general; and whether 
this be so or not, are undeniably 
owing in the main to the vigour of his 
counsels and the prowess of our arms. 
These prosperities have, indeed, saved 
the Ministry; but how long will their 
influence continue? The first depres- 
sion of the public mind will tell upon 
the Cabinet, and perchance lead to its 
dissolution. A party which has con- 
ducted the war feebly; which has 
shown an inability to deal with the 
great question of the day ; which exists 
only by a balancing of classes and a 
cleverness in political strategics ; which 
has wavered, to say the least, in re- 
ference to the conditions of a safe and 
honourable peace; which has alter- 
nately coquetted with and repelled the 
Cobden and Gladstone coteries ; which 
has perpetuated the radical error of 
the last fatal Ministry, by neglecting 
to provide a reserve; which has of- 
fered the bait of a landed settlement 
in Canada to foreign legionaries, while 
the British recruit has no inducement 
beyond the bounty, and the British 
veteran no reward save his pension ; 
which has promised to put ‘ the right 
men in the right places,” and invariably 
filled them with the wrong men;—a 

arty of this character cannot remain 
ong in possession of power, inasmuch 
as it must speedily lose—if it have not 
already lost — the sympathy of every 
class in the country. 

The present crisis offers a noble op- 
portunity to a statesman of extensive 
genius, power of organisation, and 
energy of character. The country is 
depressed ; a great war has been mis- 
managed ; internal ameliorations are 
demanded ; many home questions of 
gravest import lie before us for settle- 
ment; the people suffer from heavy 
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burdens—taxation has all but reached 
its limit; everything is wrong. The 
entire machine is out of gearing. It 
needs the touches of a master-hand. 
Who ambitions the distinction of bring- 
ing peace and happiness, prosperity 
and content, order and good govern- 
ment, out of this confusion and dis- 
satisfaction? It is a noble object of 
desire for a great mind. Who is ready ? 
We believe some one will appear, and 
assuredly, be he an old leader or anew 
one, in agreement with an existing 
party or not, a peer or a merchant, the 
country will back him heartily, and 
give him every opportunity of earning 
a brilliant success. The Minister who 
restores the country to its old prestige, 
and arranges all its interests with 
honour, so as to lay the foundation of 
another half-century of peace fruitful 
of progress as the last, will deserve and 
receive from a grateful people an im- 
mortality in their history. 

As we have commenced these dis- 
cursive but earnest observations, so 
we end them, entreating every politi- 
cian having an honest desire to see 
his country once more at the head of 
European nations to lend his aid only 
to that Government, heedless of its 
mere party hue, which shall conduct 
the war with vigour; so as to humble 
Russia, give lasting peace to Turkey 
and the continental states, and restore 
again to their proper place among our 
national interests, all the arts of indus- 
trial and the movements of social pro- 
gression. He who accomplishes this 
will write his name in our hearts, 
to be bequeathed with fervor to our 
children. But where is this statesman 
of comprehensive mind — this other 
Chatham—this hero of the age ?— 


* Quem vocet Divim populus ruentis 
Imperi rebus ?” 


We believe the man will yet appear 
to pilot us to a safe haven; but as- 
suredly he is not at this moment hold- 
ing the helm. 





